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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


In its general character the aspect of the Eastern question is 
much like what it was last week; the Turks and the Russians 





still fighting, with diminished activity on the Danube, with in- | 


creased activity in Asia; and the Powers negotiating. A general 
description of the state of the contest in the East might be repeated 
in the words of last week. The Turks and Russians have both 
rather drawn back from the river, but the Turks had by far the 
better in making good their stand and in inflicting damage on 


their enemy; and in Asia the Russian attempts to recover the | 


ground lost at St. Nicholas have only procured for them fresh 
repulses. How far the Turks, with the defective organization 
of a semi-barbarous force, will display the quality of endurance, 
time only can show: critical accounts of them do not give much 
hope on this score; but it must be admitted, that estimates 
based on merely critical grounds have been considerably qua- 
lified by the events in this Turkish war. 

At last there is something like a clear explanation of the posi- 
tion in which the Powers who are attempting a final negotiation 


now stand. The representatives of Austria, France, England, and | 
Prussia, at Vienna, have agreed to a protocol, “ which records and | 


establishes the concurrence of the Four Powers on the fundamental 
principle which must govern this transaction,”—namely, a resolve 


that the existing territorial boundaries of Turkey shall not be dis- | 


turbed. The measures to put this principle in force are to be ar- 
—_ by a conference, at which the representatives of Russia and 
Tur - would be invited to assist, and to conduct their negotia- 
tions for a settlement in presence of the Ministers of the Four 
Powers. The Zimes remarks, that the result is, “to place the 
Emperor Nicholas for the first time since he ascended the throne, 
twenty years ago, in the same isolated position in which he placed 
the French Government in 1840.” The assertion, which appears 
to be undenied, that the protocol does not pledge any of the Powers 
to the means for carrying out the principle, with the proofs that 
Austria has given of, her slippery conduct, must of course throw 
a degree of doubt upon the practical sequel to this, which is said 
to be the last effort of the Western Powers at a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Turkish dispute; and there are symptoms that the 
Government of France does not enter into this attempt with any 
confident hope of success. 

It is at all events a movement entirely in the interests of peace 
—those who promote it can have no other object; and if Russia 
should frustrate this last attempt, it will be apparent to the most 
prejudiced that the responsibility must rest on her alone. The 
statesmen of Europe have become more keenly alive to the nature 
of some of these consequences ; and notwithstanding our doubts of 
Austrian slipperiness, we can hardly conceive that she will not 
assist in binding over the great Imperial lunatic. If she should— 
if she should suppose it her interest to depart from the conference 
at all—we may be sure that she will go over entirely to the opposite 
side, will take her stand with Russia, will throw away the scab- 

; and we shall have a Russo-Austrian effort to obtain by force 
and extermination that which Russia is now attempting to obtain 
in spite of the other Powers. 

While armies are fighting, and diplomatists are negotiating, cer- 
tain publicists in this country are discussing ; the subject being the 
question whether treaties survive war. The Morning Chronicle 
most especially wages an indefatigable combat with its own able 


ndent “Jus Gentium,” who maintains, and who is sup- 
ported, we think, by the spirit of commentaries and the evidence 
of ent, that treaties do so survive; while the Chronicle, by 


Chronicle remarks, that “ the older text-writers endeavour to 
construct a system of international ethics as well as of positive 
law”; and the more modern text-writers, it may be added, while 
taking the principles and doctrines of their elders as finally esta- 
blished, have endeavoured to adjust history to that original pre- 
| Sumption. Courts of civil law in the several states, by the defer- 
| ence which they have shown to the precepts thus laid down, have 
| cultivated the general idea that there was some recognized 
authority. Nothing, however, that is based upon presump- 
| tion can maintain an absolute stand when once it is ques- 
body and the present state of Europe challenges the whole 
| 

| 





y of international law; which finds itself totally un- 
able to answer. The fact is, that treaties only refer to a 
state of peace between the contracting parties; and there is this 
limitation which is constantly forgotten—they only record the 
views and purpose of the contracting parties at the time of signing 
the contract. For there never has been the slightest difficulty in 
breaking treaties as soon as the high contracting parties had altered 
their mind. The force of the treaty consists entirely in its furnish- 
ing a record to prove that he who breaks it violates his own pledge, 
his own promise, and his own declaration of principles; and if the 
Powers now are able to hold Russia to any kind of responsibility, 
it must be, in the first place, because Russia violates her own de- 
clarations; next, because she violates the natural sense of right; 
and finally—for it all turns upon this—because the other Powers 
have the strength to coerce her. We always come to that ultima 
ratio. International law, is the law of the strongest; modified, 
but not coerced, by conscience. That principle comes forward very 
nakedly in the admitted rule, that the conquered party at 
the conclusion of a peace retains conquered provinces unless 
there be stipulation to the contrary; and in the rule,- that 
no power can establish a blockade unless that power have the 
strength to enforce it. Are you strong enough?—that is the 
whole question. The question for Europe to determine is, 
whether Russia is so strong in will as well as resources, that she 
can alarm the other Powers of Europe and tear Austria from the 
| alliance; and then, whether there is so much force in Austria and 
| Russia combined that they can dictate to the whole world ? Amongst 

ourselves, the question appears to be, whether the approach to so 
, formidable a juncture can subdue our statesmen to acquiescence 
in whatever certain great states may dictate, through mere terror 
at the notion of a disturbance; or whether, relying upon the 
| tried strength of their own country and the immortal might of 
| truth and justice, they will be prepared to trust to the great wager 
of battle, unaccustomed as long peace has rendered them to that 
issue ? 





Not only in discussion, but in organized action, the question of 
representation is fermenting in the public mind. The prearranged 
return of John O'Connell, son of the Member for Ireland of 1829, 
as Member for Clonmel in 1854, concludes an ancient series of 
elections under the influence of effete factions and obsolete ideas. 
Mr. John O'Connell represents Catholic Emancipation, Repeal—in 
short, Daniel O'Connell : he is borne into the House on the should- 
ers of priestly acclamations ; but, unfettered by party, he will enter 
the House free to make what bargain he may please with the Go- 
vernment, in any behalf he may please. Itis the old-fashioned idea 
of representation, which throws up the new Member in the full 
glare of official notice. 

In South Staffordshire, the constituency is making a struggle to 
get out of a false position. Hitherto Liberal and Tory have com- 

romised the election, and have returned a man a-piece by consent. 
his is not to endow the minority with a representation, but it is 
to make the majority compromise with the minority, so that neither 
shall be truly represented. It falsifies the existing principle of re- 
presentation, without attaining any new principle. The effort of 
the constituency would introduce a more wholesome state of things. 

The meeting at Glasgow to claim representation for the Scotch 
Universities is an appeal which public opinion has more than half 
anticipated with assent. There is a growing disposition to ex- 
tend the franchise to those corporations which embody the intelli- 
gence of the country, and the claim of the Scotch Universities will 
give a practical force to the spontaneous disposition of politicians 
who have been discussing*the question a priori. 

The deputation to Lord Palmerston to claim representation on 
behalf of the Lambeth Sewers,—which cannot struggle into effectual 
and organized existence for want of a local representation,—has 
obtained from him a renewal of his promise. That claim also finds 
an assent, and it marks an omission in our ag system, 
which it is even more urgent to supply than the defects in our 
Parliamentary system. Te is the want of the Municipal repre- 


sentation which chiefly breaks the chain of public organization, 





collecting adverse passages, succeeds in proving that the text- 
Writers upon the subj 


ect are yery confused, The truth is, as the 


and enfeebles our material arrangements for convenience and 
health. 
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The epistle of Sir Peter Laurie tothe Zimes, in behalf of retain- 


ing Municipal representation in the City, does not lose its force be- | t 
_ that the “higher class of merchants” decline corporate office, As 
He forgets that those who desire City reform are not for abolishing | gee a the efficiency of the Aldermen is equal to that of the Stipendiaries, 


cause many whom the Alderman seems to oppose agree with him. 
a Municipality, but for developing one. Municipal representation 
is the true substratum and auxiliary of Parliamentary representa- 
tion; and it is interesting to see how the practical public mind is 
fermenting on that subject in both its branches. 





Although the contributions to the Preston strike keep up sur- 
prisingly, it cannot be expected that they should go on for ever ; 
and we have mentioned the evidence that thé promoters of the 
strike axe striving to extend the basis of their support and the 
duration of their mission. We discriminate, indeed, aon the 
natural struggle of the working classes proper to attain their ob- 
ject, and the efforts, like the project of a “ Labour Parliament,” 
originating with the traders inagitation. But the convergence of 


ideas among the striking classes manifestly tends to some species | 
of union, and at present the inclination is to a general something | 


like the old Trades Union. The last great attempt was made twenty 
years ago; the Union fell to pieces, but the organization has taken 
so long in dying out that we do not know whether it is perfectly 
extinct or not. It was a failure; and any attempt to revive it now, 
apparently, would lack that species of leader which has been thought 
necessary to keep multitudinous “movements” together, and of 
which Ireland furnished two such conspicuous examples in Daniel 
O'Connell and Feargus O’Connor. On the other hand, it is a 

uestion how far the effect of emigration and the altered state of 

e labour-market may have endowed the working classes with 
inereased strength. We appear to be on the eve of a great prac- 
tical problem. One thing may be taken for granted—that a 
trades union of a merely protectionist kind cannot be successful ; 
it confronts congenital suicide. But a union to collect informa- 
tion and suffrages is another phase of the problem, not yet tried 
in this country. 





Che Cnntt. 


Tue Queen is still at Osborne; sometimes driving out, and sometimes 
riding out in company with Prince Albert and the Duchess of Brabant. 
The Duke of Brabant is now on the Continent. 

The Earl of Clarendon, Count Lavradio, the Portuguese Minister, and 
General Lopez, on a mission from Paraguay, had audiences of the Queen 
on Monday. 

Lord Jolin Russell has been a guest at Osborne. 


Che Aietropalis. 

Mr. Edward Leigh Pemberton, Solicitor to the Board of Inland Re- 
venue, gave evidence before the City Commission respecting the claim of 
the Corporation to the bed and shores of the Thames. He said that in 
1837 the Solicitor to the Admiralty called his attention to the Greenwich 





| of moderate commercial standing and Greatly inferior to those of former 


of the Bank of England, 


days, drawn from the statement of 
As a 


e puts in a table of commitments and their results, which he considers fa- 
vourable to his brethren. His reply tothe Bank Directors is a “ tu quoque.” 
“Tam p :” he wri “to mame two bankrupt Governors of that 
establishment for every bankrupt Lord Mayor they can quote, and two bank- 
rupt Directors for every bankrupt Alderman during the last twenty years, 
Thé roll of Aldermen for the last fifty years will show that, in point of 
wealth and commercial standing, the Court of the present Cay need not fear 
comparison with those of former days. If by the term ‘merchant’ is meant 
men like Baring, Hutt, or some other of the very few remaining merchant- 
princes of former days, then there have not been ten ‘merchants’ in the 
Corporation for the last hundred years. Then, as now, they were, or became 
bankers, wholesale dealers, exporters and importers, brokers, professional 
men, manufacturers, and traders, who, having made their fortunes, had both 
time and inclination for public business ; and I take leave to say, advisedly, 
that an examination of the present list of Aldermen and Common Council will 
show as large an amount of wealth and commercial importance as at any period 
during the last half-century.” Formerly the “‘merchant”’ resided in the City, 
but it is not so now. His existence is almost unknown except to the taxgatherer, 
““Mr, Hubbard ‘ has never resided in the City.’ Mr. Thomson Hankey ‘ has 
rooms in the City, where he occasionally sleeps.’ Mr. W. Cotton ‘has had a 
counting-house in the City.’’’ Having referred to “ the calendar of prisoners 
between January and October last, I find that of the prisoners committed for 
trial at the Central Criminal Court ne Mr. Cotton, as an Essex Magistrate, 
the very unusual proportion of more than 40 per cent was acquitted. If the 
Aldermen of London discharged their duties after this fashion, I should 
readily admit the necessity of a remedy.” 
Sir Peter tells an anecdote to show that the Stipendiary Magistrates 
are not independent. Some years agoa Member of Parliament was fined 
by a Stipendiary Magistrate for riding furiously in Rotten Row; the 


| Member went straight to the Home Secretary, and the Magistrate was 


ordered to return the fine. ‘‘ Now, if such an order had been sent to any 
City Magistrate, I feel confident that it would have been read in the 
House of Commons the same evening, and the Secretary of State called 


| upon for his answer.” 





Pier Act, passed in 1836, containing a clause, inserted without the know- | 


ledge of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, or the consent of the 
Treasury or the Admiralty, directing the payment of a fine to the Cor- 
poration of London for the liberty of digging foundations in the shore and 


bed of the river at Greenwich. After consultations, a clause was intro- | 


duced into the Greenwich Pier Extension Act, then before Parliament, 
repealing the clause of the year before, and saving the rights of the Crown 


in respect to property in the soil, and of the Corporation in respect of | 


their office of conservators of the river. That led Mr. Pemberton to look 
into the matter; and having obtained from the City Solicitor copies of a 
licence granted to Mr. Cubitt to embank the Thames in the Isle of Dogs, 
and other evidence of acts of ownership, he submitted them to the Law- 
officers of the Crown ; and under their advice an information was filed by 
the Attorney-General, in the Court of Chancery, in 1844, against the 
Corporation, Mr. Cubitt, and others, declaring that the Crown was seised 
of the bed and shores of the river; that the Corporation, as conservators, 
had lately assumed to exercise acts of ownership over the ground and 
soil of the bed and shores of the river; requiring the Corporation to set 
forth under what charter, letters-patent, or other grant, it claimed to be 
entitled to the soil; and praying the Court to ascertain and declare the 
rights of the Crown and Corporation respectively. To this information 
the Corporation put in a demurrer, but the Master of the Rolls overruled 
it: an appeal was made to the House of Lords, and the judgment of the 
lower Court was confirmed. Subsequently, the Corporation put in four 
answers, deemed insufficient; but the last made it expedient to amend 
the information. An order was obtained to amend; the Corporation 
moved to discharge the order, but the motion was refused. The City rests 
its claim on immemorial possession. As yet the Corporation has put 
in no evidence at all. i 
port of the Crown extends to 420 brief sheets. 
one to say” when the cause willbe decided. At present the Corporation 
go on granting licences ; but in fact the right is in abeyance. 

Mr. William Edmund Hickson completed his evidence, by a statement 
of the remedial measures he would apply to the City. ‘The first practical 
measure should be the application of the 14th clause of the Municipal 
Reform Act to the City. This would abolish all existing charters, stop a 
great amount of litigation, meet the case of the fellowship porters, 
watermen, town carmen, meters, and others, and deprive the City of the 

vot the Thames. Next, he would amalgamate the wee | with 






the Me ce; he would abolish the coal-tax; he would give 
the po " r Bes Board of Guardians to the Municipal Council ; 
and he'atyingly-reqhurtiended “‘the system of voting suggested by Mr. 
Hill apt af South Australia, which recognizes to a due 


at thre the minérity to a share in the representation.” 

Sit Peter Lanrie has addressed a letter to the Times upon the evidence 
already teeeived before the City Commission, chiefly to show that the 
City Magistracy is not less efficient, while it is more independent of Go- 





At a meeting of the Court of Aldermen, on Tuesday, a letter was read 
from Lord Palmerston enclosing “the copy of a complaint of mounted 
Policemen riding at a mob with naked swords.” ‘The complaint was 
anonymous, and was signed “ Observer.” The official reply forwarded 
to Lord Palmerston was also read. It stated, on the authority of the 
Superintendent of Police, that on the last Lord Mayor’s Day, mounted 
Policemen were employed, and that it was customary for the mounted 
Police to ride with drawn swords when clearing the way, and for the 
foot Police to carry their truncheons. There wus no violence, and the 
people fell back in “a ready and most good-humoured manner.” 

At the same meeting, the Lord Mayor took the somewhat unusual 
course of refusing to sign an item in the accounts. It was an entry in 
the book of ‘‘ 358/. 4s. to Mr. Morland, engineer, for fitting up a tread- 
mill in the new prison.”” The Lord Mayor said he knew nothing of such 
an item, and he thought the Court ought to sanction it before he signed 
it. Mr. Alderman Wire said, it was usual when two Aldermen had 
vouched for the accounts that the Lord Mayor should sign them. To this 
the Lord Mayor retorted, that he did not intend to do anything as a 
“‘ matter of course’ during his tenure of office. He further said, that the 
Gaol Committee had agreed to the removal of the tread-mill, but that did 
not of necessity imply its reérection. Mr, Alderman Wilson and Mr. 
Alderman Humphery showed that the Lord Mayor had been present when 
it was agreed to remove the tread-mill, and that as Alderman Sidney he 
voted with the minority. The Lord Mayor said, he would never privately 
sanction an expense which he thought hurtful to morality. On the mo- 
tion of Mr. Alderman Wire, it was resolved that items allowed by two 
Aldermen in the bill-book be paid. This secured the cash without the 
Lord Mayor’s signature. 

Sir Peter Laurie counted out the Court on a motion for referring the 


| report of the Police Sub-Committee on the remuneration of the force. 


The Court of Common Council met on Thursday; and the sitting was 


| characterized by another squabble arising out of the evidence given be- 


The analysis of the documentary evidence in sup- | 
“It is impossible for any | 


fore the Royal Commission. The Freedom Committee presented a report, 
recommending the repeal of the act prohibiting the employment of non- 
freemen ; but, exceeding their instructions, they added a paragraph re- 
commending the repeal of another act prohibiting non-freemen from trad- 
ing in the City. For this they were censured. In the course ofa speech 
on the subject, Mr. H. L. Taylor charged witnesses before the Commis- 
sion with descending to gross and deliberate falsehood. Mr. Elliott asked 
whether is evidence was meant? Mr. Taylor replied, that he did not 
know his friend Elliott was in the Court, and that he had not him in his 
thought. This did not satisfy Mr. Elliott ; but the Court seemed to think 
he ought to be satisfied. Then Mr. Bennoch observed that Mr. Taylor 
looked at him—was he included in the accusation? a question put amid 
laughter and confusion, and recommendations to Mr. Taylor not to answer. 
The Lord Mayor thought the question ought to be answered. Mr. Taylor 
only said that what he had stated he could prove. The scene ended by 
a vote that only the first paragraph of the report should be received. 


A deputation from the Irish Church Missions Society, headed by Mr. 
Kinnaird M.P., waited on Lord Palmerston on Wednesday, to present a 
memorial praying for an inquiry into the case of William Smith, the dis- 
tributor of Protestant handbills in Dublin. The Reverend Mr. Bicker- 
steth stated the facts of the case as set forth in the memorial, and already 
familiar to our readers. In a conversation that ensued, Viscount Lifford, 
one of the deputation, said that as a magistrate he knew that off nsive 
placards were often circulated in England, respecting church-rates, Social- 
ist meetings, and the like. Mr, Kinnaird observed that the act of Smith 
was similar to what happens every day in London streets. ; 

Viscount Lifford—* You never can tell what is put into your hands until 
afterwards.” 

Viscount Palmerston—“ Yes, but in London the handbills offer you cheap 
goods, instead of a creed.”’ 

Mr. Kinnaird—“ But the principle brought forward by Lord Lifford, as to 
the church-rate, is perfectly analogous.” 

Viscount Palmerston—“ Yes.” 

Reverend R. Bickersteth—“ I should mention also, that the Roman Ca- 


vernmgnt, than the Metropolitan Stipendiaries; and to answer at the | tholics are in the habit of doing the same thing in Dublin, and Protestants 


same time the inference, that the present members of the Corporation are | make no complaint.” 
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Viscount Palmerston—“ I think it is absurd to say that a man distributing | and having satisfied himself that his wife was there, he rang the bell. She 
things of that sort is committing or likely to commit a breach of the peace. | came out and acknowledged that she lived with Halse. There was a good 
The ch of the is committed by those who may be made angry by | deal of noise at the gate. Halse came out, and said, “ If I have your wife, 
it, and who cannot keep their temper.” | don’t kick up a row; if I have your wife, you have your remedy; if she is 

Viscount Lifford—*“ Without driving things to eee it would be a | your wife, do not make any disturbance here—you have your remedy at 

thing to have such an — of opinion as would deter magistrates _ law.” The evidence at the trial was slight, but the witnesses were respect- 
rom taking such an arbitrary line as we are deterred from taking in Eng- able; and the Jury gave 26/. damages. 
land: I think it would be a great thing to have something of that sort, to | The trial of Smith versus the Australian Royal Mail Company was con- 
give security to the Protestants.”” cluded on Saturday, and the parties were allowed to settle the other actions 

At the conclusion of the interview, Lord Palmerston was understood to by agreement. The case for the plaintiff Smith was further made out by 
say that he would inquire into the matter. the journal of one of the second-class passengers, a German, fully corrobo- 

‘A deputation from the parish of St. Mary Lambeth, introduced by the | Tating the oral evidence. On the part of the Company, Mr. James Simpson 
Borough Members Mr. Williams and Mr. Wilkinson, waited on Lord Pal- Hutton, the captain of the ship, swore to the sufliciency of the accommoda- 


" : : : : tion and food for the passengers. Complaints were made about the food 
merston on Wedneaday, to-call bis attention to the defective desinage of the after they had got some way out. The pork was said to be under-cooked : 


parish, and to pray that the ratepayers might be represented in the Sewers he looked at it, and gave directions that it should not occur again. A cask 
Commission. The report in the daily papers states that Lord Palmerston of pork was complained of: he substituted another for it. As to the bis- 
said he would introduce the representative system. cuits, a large quantity was rebaked; “ we used them because the passengers 

————— were fond of them”: the first time he heard of bad biscuits was in that 

At a meeting of the Society for the Amendment of the Law, on Mon- court. He had seen that the water-closets were cleaned. The sleeping- 
day, the following resolutions were earried, but by no great majority, on . apartments were holystoned once a week by the direction of the surgeon. 
the motion of Mr. Frederick Hill. The tea and coffee were good ; the soup was good; there were no complaints 

“1, That in the same way as, in the absence of any agreement to the of the tripe. Mr. John Algar, purser, made similar statements. ‘* Nothing 
contrary, the law, at the termination of a tenancy, gives a landlord a claim fell short before our arrival at the Cape, except milk, sugar, mustard, and 
on his tenant for any diminution in the value of the farm caused by the | cheese. iy No greater inconvenience was experienced than is usual in such 
tenant’s neglect or bad husbandry, so it is just that, in the absence of any | 4 Voyage.” Mr. Honeywood, the surgeon, deposed to the healthiness of the 
special agreement, the tenant should have a legal claim on his landlord for second-class passengers. They enjoyed “perfect health ’ ; they were “ un- 
any increase in the value of the farm as a farm, caused by the tenant’s in- usually healthy.” Mr. Gilmour, surveyor under the Passengers Act, and 
dustry, skill, or expenditure of capital. Captain Reeves, surveyor to the Emigration Commissioners, deposed that the 

“2. That for the purpose of ascertaining and adjusting claims by land- passengers had more than double the space required by the Passengers Act, 
lords and tenants so arising, (in cases where the parties themselves cannot | and that the accommodation was the usual accommodation. The Lord Chiet 
agree,) it is expedient that a special tribunal should be appointed, with Justice directed the attention of the Jury to the points at issue. The first 
general powers to make such decision in each case as, on a review of all the | issue was, whether the contract was made, in substance, to provide a proper 
circumstances, it may deem equitable. second-class berth, and provisions according to a scale exhibited, and with 

“3. That to the same tribunal power should be given to assess and deter- | proper cuddy arrangement: he thought, in substance, the contract was 
mine the value of all existing claims to tenant-right founded not on written | made. Then, had there been a breach of the contract ? and that considera- 
agreements but on custom. tion divided itself into several points. The plaintiff said he was not provided 

“4, That, after a certain fixed period, no claim to tenant-right, unless with a proper second-class cabin and berth, nor with proper requisites ; that 
previously adjusted and settled by written agreement, or assessed and de- the defendants did not supply proper nor sufficient provisions ; and that the 
termined by the special tribunal, or unless arising under the provisions of the cabin was kept in a filthy and improper condition. fhe Jury found for the 
act suggested in the first resolution, ought to be recognized as valid. plaintiff; damages 70/. : 

“5, That when the period referred to shall have passed, and the special Some discussion then ensued between the Court and the counsel about 
tribunal shall have been a sufficient time in action for its decisions to afford amalgamating the other actions; and ultimately it was agreed, at the sug- 
data on which to form rules for determining, in all ordinary cases, the fair gestion of the Lord Chief Justice, that a verdict should be taken in all the 
claim of a landlord or tenant, its jurisdiction may probably be advantageously | cases with 40/. damages in each, exeept_in the cases of the two married 
transferred to the ordinary courts of law. couples, in which the damages should be 70/. each. 

“6. That every person possessing a limited interest in land ought to be — 
enabled to enter into covenants, binding on his successors, to secure to his For some time past the gullible portion of the public have been invited by 
tenants compensation for improvements, provided that, within a certain time circulars and advertisements to take shares in the ** Leman Estate Fund,” 
after the date of the agreement, such covenants receive the sanction of the whereby they would make a most extraordinary good investment—if they 
special tribunal, or (after the dissolution of that tribunal) of one of the ordi- got what was promised them. The Home Office thought that there was 
nary law courts, as being calculated to promote the permanent benefit of the roguery in the business: Sergeant Wycher of the Detectives and other per- 
estate. sons were set to work; summonses were obtained against the ** trustees,’’ 

“7, That landlords, tenants, and the public at large, would all be benefited _ and on Saturday last some of them appeared before the Bow Street Magis- 
by the fair adjustment of the claims in question, and by the provision of trate. Those present were Thomas William Parkes, formerly a solicitor ; 

equate means for their enforcement ; the landlord, by beingenabled to give Robert Waters, the ‘“‘secretary’’; William Richardson, mineral surveyor ; 
real effect to the claim which the law gives him in case of dilapidations or Thomas Bond Loader; and John Nicholles. Two others did not appear 
negligent culture, and by the increased value of his land which would follow James Wiliiams is in Whitecross Street Prison, for debt; Captain Archibald 
from its occupation being placed on such a footing as would probably induce Douglas is abroad, and he had advertised his withdrawal from the trustee- 
a larger number of men of a superior class to become farmers—men of skill, = The legal offence charged was that of ‘ champerty and maintenance"’ 
energy, aud capital—such as are to be found in considerable numbers in —the bargaining with the plaintiff or defendant in a cause before the courts 
every branch of manufacture and ecommerce ; the tenant, by having secured to get possession of and to share the money or preperty in dispute. 
to him the fruits of his own exertions and expenditure ; and the public at From the statement of Mr. Bodkin, who appeared for the Crown, and from 
large, y the greater productiveness of the land, and the consequent cheapen- the evidence adduced, it appears that the accused had handsome offices in 
ing of food.” Bridge Street, Westminster. They advertised that there were great estates 








—_—--— ; and 500,000/. in money in the hands of the Accountant-General coming to 
At the anniversary meeting of the Royal Society, on Monday,—Pre- | “ Sir Edward Leman,” a poor man living at Nottingham. In consideration 
sident Lord Rosse in the chair,—the Copley medal was placed in the of the company finding funds to obtain the Leman estate, Sir Edward agreed 
hands of Colonel Sabine to be forwarded to Professor Dove of Berlin, for | to divide with the shareholders whatever was obtained by course of law. 
his essay on “the Distribution of Heat over the surface of the earth” ; | The “trustees” held out that a person pur hasing a ten-shilling share wou!d 
and one of the Royal medals was awarded to Mr. Charles Darwin, for his “snap 15/. when the estate was finally divided. It seems probable that a 
works on natural history. Lord Rosse was reélected President for the ai cee can dentate cameredaos ieee — ene 
ensuing year; and in the evening the Society dined at the Freemasons’ Jy the pros ctuses high-soundin addresses were attached to the names of 
Tavern. the po A ate M but Geupeent Wycher could not find the gentlemen at those 

Baron Marochetti’s statue of Richard Coeur de Lion is about to be | places, though he traced them to humbler domiciles. When a law-writer 
erected in Palace Yard, Westminster. was sent to make inquiries, Waters told him the 500,000/. had accumulated 
in the case of *Cassamajor and Strode.’’ Waters said there would be a 


The annual Christmas show in Baker Street, of fat cattle, sheep, and first “distribution” at Christmas; he told another person it would be in 
: February. Nicholles told Wycher that shares had been sold “ to the amount 


igs, has taken place this week. The reporters renew their annual re- * : 
ok that wa is a great improvement in the exhibition of better sym- ome eet of pounds. W hen asked who w ee the banker to the 
metry and in the decline of over-fed beasts: #0 prise being given this scheme, Nicholles re plied, Oh, that is private. Loader said the account 

y . : —- Rs P ss had been at the British Bank; he had quarrelled with the other trustees, 
year to specimens of mere fattening. There is one tall and big ox, the and he “didn’t know now” where it was kept. Parkes was spoken of as 
property of Sir Harry Verney, and one big pig, a “ Berkshire hog” of | the “manager” of the scheme; he hired the offices ready furnished, Ewi- 
vast dimensions. On the whole, the show has been good, but not striking. dence was produced to show that the Leman estate ease was finally adjudi- 
In Devons, Lord Leicester carries off the first-class prize ; in Herefords, cated in the Court of Chancery in 1810, when the cause of * Cassamajor and 
Lord Radnor ; in short-horns, Mr. Richard Stratton ; the Duke of Rich- | Strode’’ was settled. There was then 400,000/. or 500,000/. to divide ; it 
mond wins three prizes out five for short-woolled sheep ; Mr. G. 8. Fol- ; was divided into six portions, three of which had not yet been paid, becaus 
jambe of Worksop, winning the chief prizes for long-woolled sheep. In they were trusts for children not yet performed. All the parties have 1e- 
pigs, Mr. John Coate, of Hammon, carries away the first-class prize from ceived the dividends; there is mo money accumulating; the decree of 1810 
Prince Albert ; the Prince getting the second first, and the first of the sy tog mem " : : . } 
second class for the same animals. A splendid show of “ roots” from | ¢, 9 The — jens did he ~ nay wy be yy = are 

aie . n = pate < . 3 “Tenc Ss 1) e1eve ey had act¢ egauy, 1 
Dublin is noticed ; and plenty of agricultural implements. The attend- | turned out so they were ready to abandon the scheme at once. P The claims 
ance has been unusually full and distinguished. | they had set up were not fabulous. As to the offence of champerty,” great 

The customary dinner of the Club took place on Wednesday ; the Duke | estates had been constantly recovered by it—there was scarcely an attorney 
of Richmond in the chair. The Chairman, Lord Berners, Lord Portman, | who had not committed it. ; 
and Mr. Philip Pusey, made speeches, on topics purely and technically | Mr. Henry held the defendants to bail to appear at the Central Criminal 
agricultural. , Court, themselves in 80/. each, and two sureties of 40/, All produced sutfli- 

cient sureties except Waters. 

Mr. Bodkin withdrew the charge against Douglas for the present. 

More evidence has been produced against Lewis Myers, who offered for 
sale some of the plunder obtained by the burglary at Leighton Buzzard 
additional articles have been traced to him, either found at his house or 
pawned by him. He has been again remanded. 


An action for damages arising out of the seduction of a wife, tried in the Sarah Morgan, housekeeper to Mr. Selle, a grocer in High Street, White- 
urt of Queen’s Bench, was remarkable for the cool conduct imputed to the | chapel, and Louisa Foote, her niece, have been committed for trial fur a 
defendant in the evidence. The parties were Mr. Beare, a journeyman tailor, wholesale plunder of the shop. They were detected by a shopman, who had 
e aggrieved husband, and Mr. Halse, “ a professor of medical electricity concealed himself at night, and who saw them enter by removing part of u 
and galvanism.” Mrs, Beare and her husband kept house for Halse ; and, | wainscot, and then they loaded themselves with all sorts of groceries, 
iN consequence of reports on his wife’s behaviour, Beare departed, taking his LT 
wife. But shortly afterwards the wife disappeared, and was discovered A long investigation has been held by Coroner Wakley respecting the 
living with Halse at Hornsey. Beare, taking a witness, watched the house; | death of Thomas Walsh, an infant two months old. The parents were 


On an application of the Solicitor-General, the Master of the Rolls has or- 
dered Mr. George Hudson to pay into Court the sum of 54,590/., which is 
alleged to be due to the York and North Midland Railway Company : 20,000/. 
to be pi in by the first day of Hilary term, and the remainder by the first 
day of Easter term. 
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inmates of Marylebone Workhouse in the early part of the year ; they left it 
at their own request. Walsh is a marble-polisher; but he is paralyzed, and 
cannot follow his trade, so that he has latterly had a hard struggle for an 
existence of the lowest kind. His wife appears almost imbecile. She was 
confined on the 26th September. The Walshes were then in great distress ; 
they received out-door relief, but quite inadequate for their support. After- 
wards they became houseless. They applied to be admitted into the Work- 
house ; but were not, though the out-door relief was continued. One night 
they were on the Workhouse-steps for hours; but the porter did not admit 
them, or inform the master that they were there. On another occasion, they 
walked the streets nearly all night. At five o’clock in the evening of the 
22d November, the infant died in the mother’s arms, in the street, near St. 
Giles’s Church. She had covered it up as warmly as she could with ragged 


garments, and hugged it close to her body to shield it further from the wea- | 


ther—indeed, she seems to have been fatally over-careful of the child. Mr. 


Joseph, a surgeon, had seen the child some days before; it was then pe 


and healthy: from a post-mortem examination, he thought that death ha 
been comnel by congestion of the lungs from breathing impure air ; he pre- 
sumed the poor mother had caused this suffocation in endeavouring to kee 
the child warm while wandering in the streets. Of course, if the parents ha 

n in the Workhouse the infant would not have been exposed to this fate. 
The Coroner remarked, that this was an important case ; for if the Poor-law 
were carried out generally as it had been in this instance, it would be a 
curse rather than a blessing to the poor, as no man could know his fate if he 
became utterly destitute: the Poor-law Commissioners had decided that 
even a casual pauper who is houseless is entitled to admission ; in this case 
the Walshes had a settlement, and had actually been in the house six months 
before. The Jury found this verdict—* That James Walsh died on the 22d 
day of November 1853, from congestion and inflammation, caused by cold 
and exposure to the night-air; and the Jury are unanimously of opinion 
that great culpability attaches to Messrs. Poland and Russell, Directors of 
the Poor, and to Mr. Messer, Assistant-Overseer, for not admitting the child 
and parents into the Workhouse when application had been made by the 
parents of the deceased, stating that they were utterly destitute.” 


There was an extensive fire in Upper Thames Street on Saturday night. A 
pile of warehouses, between eighty and ninety feet high and fifty feet 
square, containing seven floors, was occupied by Messrs. Price and Gosnell, 
semua Messrs. Selby and Johns, iron and brass tube manufacturers, and 

essrs. Saunders, paper-box makers. Nearly the whole of the floors were 
burnt out, and some adjacent buildings were damaged. While the fire was 
raging, a very thick fog prevailed, so that the glare was imperceptible at a 
short distance ; and when the floating-engine was ordered from the moor- 
ings at Blackfriars Bridge, the crew had much difficulty in discovering the 
precise locality. The cause of the fire is not distinctly known, but it is sur- 
mised to have been the overheating of a stove. 





Che Prouinres. 

The election for the vacant seat in the Southern division of Warwick- 
shire took place on Saturday ; when Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley, the sole can- 
didate, was returned. 

At a large meeting of the leading Liberals of South Staffordshire, at 
Wolverhampton, on ‘Monday, it was unanimously resolved that Lord Paget, 
son of the Earl of Uxbridge, is a fit and proper person to represent the 
division. 
contest the county ; and that this movement is to be taken as the deliber- 
ate resolve of the Liberal party in the county. Their object is to break 
up the old system of dividing the representation between the Liberal and 
Conservative electors. 

The electors and non-electors of Peterborough have presented testimo- 
nials to Mr. Whalley, the late Member. The testimonial of the electors 
consists of a centre-piece and candelabrum worth 200 guineas ; that of the 
non-clectors of a salyer worth 50 guineas. They were publicly presented 
on Tuesday. 

Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Spooner addressed the Rugby and Dunchurch 
Association at its annual meeting last week. The topics selected by Mr. 
Newdegate were, Mr. Gladstone's “ failure’ in converting stock, his gift 
of 30,0002. a year to the Times, by the altered supplement-tax, and his 
concession of the tax on successions to gratify the Radical party. Mr. 
Newdegate also dwelt on the war question, and inculcated the duty of de- 
fending the ally who has for years faithfully maintained our overland 
communication with India, and “the freedom of our commerce to the 
East.” Another topic was free trade, which had been followed by dear 
— and strikes, and would lead to a new diversion—the Reform 

ill; upon which Mr, Newdegate put in claims for an adjustment of the 
representation in favour of the counties, but on the whole he was not 
anxious for a Reform Bill. Mr. Spooner said his colleague had taken the 
wind out of his sails as far as related to a speech; nevertheless, he went 
on, the report says, “with much fervour and eloquence,” expressing at 
great length his concurrence in the views of his colleague. 


Lord Palmerston has complied with a memorial of ‘the inhabitants of 
Newcastle, praying for an “inquiry into the cause of the late mortality 
in that town”: ‘a commission will be appointed to make the inquiry 
prayed for.” 

The Report of the Committee of Heads of Houses and Proctors of Ox- 
ford, appointed to consider the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sioners on the subject of University Reform, was issued on Monday, but 
delivered to the Heads of Houses only. It has since been placed at the 
disposal of the public at a moderate charge. The publication is volumi- 
nous, and includes, in addition to the report, some additional evidence 
contributed by Dr. Pusey, Reverend O. Gordon, senior Censor of Christ 
Church, and other influential members of the University. 

A meeting was held in the lodge of the Provost of Eton last week,—the 
Bishop of Oxford in the chair,—for the purpose of providing means for 
the enlargement and completion of the Clewer House of Mercy. This is 
a religious sisterhood established for the purpose of receiving fallen women. 
The speakers advocated the institution of religious sisterhoods, on princi- 
ples in strict accordance with those of the Church of England. Nearly 
1000/. was subscribed at the mecting : the sum required is 90004. 

The vicarage of Crediton in Devon having become vacant by the death 
of the late Vicar, no fewer than 260 clergymen have sent in applications. 
The appointment is in the gift of twelve governors, who have reduced the 
long list to seven names. 

A working man’s library has been established at Prescot, near Liver- 
pool, chiefly set on foot by the Derby family; the Earl of Derby and 
Lord Stanley giving each 100/, Sir Thomas Birch gave 50/7. Other sub- 





scriptions being obtained, 2000 volumes have been purchased, to be lent at 
5s. per annum. Lord Stanley, the Reverend R. L. Samson, Vicar of 
Prescot, and others, were present at the official opening of the institution, 
on Thursday. 

The foundation-stone of the Public Rooms and new Corn Exchange at 
Kidderminster was laid by Lord Ward on Wednesday. Mr. Lowe, 
Member for the borough, Sir Thomas Winnington, and Mr. Westhead, 
addressed the assembled company. 

The project for establishing waterworks at Bury St. Edmund's has 
been revived during the past week; and on Thursday a public meeting 
was held in the town to consider the subject. 





The Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, and Huntingdonshire Magistrate: 
have determined on building a new Lunatic Asylum for the use of 
three counties, at the aggregate cost of 69,0007. 

a Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway was opened to the public on 
onday. 





When the Preston operatives held their usual Saturday gathering, 
Cowell, their chief orator, exhorted them not to go to work on Monday at 
the terms offered by the masters. The meeting pi a resolution unani- 
mously to continue the demand for an “ unconditional ten per cent” ad- 
vance. To rebut an imputation against the delegates, of selfishly profit- 





It is understood that Lord Paget has accepted the invitation to | 


ing at the expense of the suffering turn-outs, Cowell stated that the fifteen 
delegates received only 27. a week each out of the common fund. But he 
remarked that this covered all travelling expenses. 

The proposed resumption of work on Monday was unsuccessful : very 
few persons applied to s received at the mills. Some women who went 
to one factory were hooted by a mob of females. 

The short-time movement in other parts seems to have made the work- 
ers there increase their subscriptions for the Preston hands, For the 
weavers 2200/. was received last week. 

The Burnley mills having been reopened with success for four days in 
the week, the Bacup manufacturers opened theirs on Monday, likewise at 
old prices, but only for three days in the week. At first the workmen did 
not return freely, but in the afternoon more offered themselves, and it is 
expected that labour generally will be resumed. At Bury, the operatives 
do not seem disposed to go in, as they are supported by the many artisans 
in that town engaged in other employments. 

The overlookers of Wigan having applied to the masters to reopen 
their mills, the spinners and manufacturers met on Monday, and resolved 
to give the workpeople an opportunity of returning to their labour, by 
allowing the overlookers to receive applications for work. 

The workmen at the Ebbw Vale works of the British Iron Company 
have turned out, because an advance of 10 per cent made to the colliers 
and miners was not extended to the mechanics and labourers, The Com- 
pany were determined to concede nothing. 

“The miners under the employ” of Messrs. Swire and Lees, Dukin- 
field—or rather a great part of them—sent a letter to their employers 
asking them to make some of their fellow-miners contribute to the sup- 
port of the Colliers Union, and hinting at a strike if this were not done. 
Messrs. Swire and Lees declined to do an act “unjust and illegal” ; and 
cited remarks by the late ‘Lord Chief Justice Tindal on the right of the 
working man to do what he pleases with his earnings, untrammelled by 
the dictation of his fellows. 

Messrs. Du Fay and Co., of Manchester, in their trade report estimate 
that in the districts where short-time is in operation, or the hands are out, 
there is a reduction of 357,000 pieces of 37} yards in the ordinary weekly 
production of cotton goods: this and the decrease in the export of yarns 
will cause a diminution in the consumption of cotton of 10,000 bags 
weekly. 

The deposits in the Leeds Savings-Bank during the present year show 
an increase of 19,135/.; the number of depositors has increased by 725. 


Six seamen of the Russian frigate Aurora, recently at Portsmouth, desert- 
ed. It is said they were seduced by Polish refu: but there is no proof of 
anything of the kind. They had reached Guildford, when a Russian officer 
and a policeman overtook them, conveyed them back to Portsmouth, and 
placed them on board the Victorious hulk. The hulk had been assigned to 
the Russian crew while the Aurora was under repair; and in it the Russian 
captain caused the deserters to be flogged. Hearing the story, some persons 
in London obtained a writ of habeas corpus from Mr. Justice Wightman ; 
and it was served first upon Admiral Martin, who referred the servers to the 
Admiralty, on the advice of the Judge-Advocate-General and Sir Thomas 
Cochrane. They also stated that the deserters had been transferred to the 
Aurora; so that there were no Russian deserters on board any ship or vessel 
under the command of the Port Admiral, Whereupon the writ was tendered 
to the Russian captain; but he refused it, saying, that if it were really a 
writ from the Queen, it would no doubt come through the Russian Ambassa- 
dor. The document was then thrust in at a port-hole, and thrust out again 
by a lieutenant. On Tuesday a writ was issued by the Lord Chief Justice, 
ordering the production of the six men and the Russian captain himself: 
but it was too late—the Aurora had sailed a few hours before. 


At the Liverpool Assizes, Robert Snape, a young man, was convicted of 
“ feloniously stabbing, cutting, and wounding’ Mr. James Crompton, of 
Pendleton. Snape was one of the band of riotous turn-out dyers who com- 
mitted such gross outrages at Mr. Crompton’s works. He was sentenced to 
four years’ penal servitude. 

Mr. Nattrass, the master’of the Matanzas, who fired at a seaman on board 
his ship at Bahia, because the man refused to work the vessel short-handed, 
was convicted of shooting with intent to do grievous bodily harm. Sentence, 
eighteen months’ imprisonment. 

Thomas Copeland, the young man who stabbed Policeman Sunderland 
during a riot connected with the Liverpool municipal election, was tried for 
murder, but was convicted of ‘* manslaughter” cay. He was sentenced to 
be transported for life. 

A young man and three boys, who were found guilty of taking part in the 
Wigau riots, were sentenced to imprisonment, the man for twelve months, 
the boys for three months. 

Hetty Churchman, of Foulmire, Cambridgeshire, and her two daughters 
Mary and Esther, have been committed for trial on the charge of conspiring 
to murder the illegitimate child of one of the younger women. . 

While the Earl of Stamford was walking in the neighbourhood of his seat, 
Enville Hall, near Stourbridge, one evening, he came upon three poachers} 
they ran; he overtook and seized one; but another of them struck him a 





blow on the back of the head, which felled him to the ground. The Earl 
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subsequently managed to reach a cottage, and sent for his carriage to convey 
him home. 

A gentleman has been “garotted” and robbed in Manchester. An at- 
tempt was made to rob Mr. Lees, cotton-spinner, in the same way; but he 
shook the garotter off, and broke his head by vigorous blows with his walk- 
ing-stick. Some of the robber’s companions came up; Mr. Lees said he 
would serve them the same ; and they did not venture to approach too near. 


The man who first attacked sprang upon him twice ayain, and each time 


the walking-stick repelled him. 


Mrs. Amelia Opie, widow of the late Mr. Opie, R.A., and author of several 
works of fiction much admired for their truthful simplicity, died last week, 
at her residence in Norwich, at the advanced age of eighty-eight. She had 
been an exemplary member of the Society of Friends for the last twenty-five 
years, and was much respected by a very large circle. She was a daughter 
of the late Dr. Alderson of Norwich, and a sister of Mr. Baron Alderson. 

An accident happened to the Bishop of Natal and the Bishop of Graham's 
Town on their way to visit the Bishop of Oxford at Cuddesden Palace. Their 
carriage upset near Wheatley, and they had to be taken out of the window. 
But they were not hurt; and the Bishop of Oxford’s carriage coming up, 
they reached Cuddesden in safety. 

Mr. Hind, one ofa mercantile firm, and two poor boys, brothers, have been 
}illed in South John Street, Liverpool, by the fall of a wall of ayard into 
the street. The owners, Messrs. Hemming and Co., iron-house builders, 
had piled a pay of corrugated iron against the wall, which was unable 
to sustain the weight, and it fell outwards into a thoroughfare usually 
thronged with passengers. 

Mr. John Board, a farmer of South Brent, has been drowned, at night, 
near the station at Highbridge, on the Bristol and Exeter Railway. He 
had got out of a carriage on to the parapet of a bridge over a river, ap- 
—— mistaking it for the platform; a porter called out to warn him, 


the Riband Society, and stop those vile crimes which bring such odium 
on the country.” 


Dr. Merle D’ Aubigne delivered an address on the opening of the Col 
lege of the General Assembly at Belfast, on the 5th instant. A large 
sum was collected; and among the collectors were Lord Roden, Lord 
Massareene, General Thomas, and Mr, Sharman Crawford. 


A very rich mine of sulphur ore has been discovered in Wicklow : the 
yield is so great that it is difficult to obtain labourers enough. 

Three actions have arisen out of the famous accident on the Great South- 
ern and Western Railway at Straffan. They were brought against the Com- 
pany in the Court of Queen’s Bench. One was at the instance of the father, 
widow, and three children of Mr. M‘Nally, a solicitor, who was killed. They 
sued the Company for damages which were laid at 20,000/. Mr. M‘Nally 
had left his wife and children unprovided for; the portion of 10007. w hich 
he had with his wife was sunk in the business. The Jury gave a verdict of 
1000/. to the widow, and 833/. to each of the three children. 

In the case of John Mohun, whose leg was injured, the Jury gave 502. 
damages. A third case was settled out of court. ; 

The Coroner’s Jury on the body of Thomas Moylan, who was killed in the 
unfortunate squabble near Moate, have pronounced a verdict of “ Man- 
slaughter” against William Hoey, for furiously driving a cart through a 
mob and thereby knocking down Moylan. 

Mr. Keary, a dentist, laid a complaint before Mr. Stronge, Police Magis- 
trate, against Sergeant Field of the Eleventh Hussars, for an assault. The 


| assault was the twitching off of Mr. Keary’s hat by the loyal Sergeant during 


ut at that instant Mr. Board fell into the stream, and before he could be | 


got_out he was dead. 

Mr. Wharam, a farmer of Sandall, near Doncaster, has been drowned in 
the Don, into which he fell at night during a fog. 

Phebe Sadler, her son and daughter, and a male lodger, have been found 
dead in a cottage at Elsecar, near Rotherham, suffocated by fumes of cyanide 
of potassium, which had entered through fissures in the wall, from an old 
smelting-furnace against which the house abutted. A small portion of the 
vapour 16 fatal to life. 

An inquest was held at Berkhampstead on Saturday, on William Blayney, 
the guard who was killed by the collision on the North-Western eo 
The particulars of the collision as narrated by the witnesses did not differ 
from those noted last week. The engine appears to have been not in a very 
high state of efficiency. The axle had been noticed to get ‘warm ” by the 
driver ; he reported it; a weak spring was taken out and a new one put in. 
The engine “ran a little on one side” ; but nearly all locomotives do so, 
from running over curves. The engineers at Camden Town deposed that the 
machine was in a perfectly safe condition when it went out. the driver and 
stoker thought that the axle had broken from having got clogged with dirt. 
Mr. M‘Connell, the locomotive superintendent, and other witnesses, from an 
examination of the axle after the accident, came to the conclusion that the 
oil-holes had been stopped with grit: when this occurs, the axle gets hot and 
the metal even melts from want of lubrication, and the axle gives way. In 
this case the broken axle had evidently been in almost a state of fusion ; in- 
deed the metal had melted into the oil-holes. John Page, the farm-labourer 
who warned the up-train in time to prevent worse consequences than ensued, 
was complimented by the Coroner; and Mr. M‘Connell said the Company 
were fully sensible of his services. The Jury gave a verdict of * Accidental 
death”; but the Foreman added, ‘‘ We consider that the Company is not 
free from blame in sending out_an engine with a fast-train when any doubt 
of its efficiency existed.” 

Several ships bound from Liverpool to America have been compelled to 
= back having encountered very bad weather. Among them was the New 

ork packet E. Z., which had met with a dreadful misfortune: a huge wave 
washed away the deck-house and galley, with thirteen passengers, nine of 
the crew, and a young man who had idden himself in the ship; and of 
these only four of the seamen were saved. 
fi There can no longer be any doubt of the loss of the Hull and Hamburg 
steamer Marshall; she has not arrived at any port, and no one of her crew 
or passengers has been heard of. It is supposed that 150 persons perished. 
The master of the Woodbridge has made a declaration on oath describing 
the collisions he had with a steamer. The steamer ran into him, on the 
starboard side, in spite of warning shouts; he hailed her to keep by him, as 
he feared his vessel would sink; she consented, but presently ran again into 
the Woodbridge; in afew minutes she disappeared. The Woodbridge was 
got into the Humber, though there were great apprehensions that she would 
ounder from the damage she had suffered. Fishermen report that they 
have seen the masts of a vessel in the sea near the spot where the collision 
occurred. 

Two men, Culyer an engineer and Halla labourer, have been killed at 
Chatham by an explosion of gas. At new gas-works erected to supply Gil- 
lingham, a gasometer was filled for the first time ; in testing the condition 
of the gasometer, the two men, who were on the top of it, applied a light to an 
orifice ; the gas took fire, with a tremendous explosion, which rent the 
gasometer ; and Culyer and Hall fell into the water beneath. When taken 
out they were dead. The Coroner’s Jury, who pronounced the deaths to be 
“ accidental,”’ were unable to say whether the victims died by suffocation by 
gas or from drowning in the tank. 


IRELAND. 


The Lord-Lieutenant received, on Wednesday, a deputation from the 
Committee of the late Exhibition, who presented an address, thanking 
him for all the important aids and substantial benefits so cordially and 
promptly rendered by him and the Countess St. Germans to the Com- 
mittee. Lord St. Germans, in thanking them, made an especial reference 
to the good conduct of the humbler classes; so remarkable that he hoped 
it would be remembered “ whenever regulations are made for the admis- 
sion of other strangers to view works of art.” 

Lord Dungannon has been appointed to the Commission of the Peace 
for the County of Antrim. An Orange paper seems to look upon this as 
a triumph. 

There seems no doubt now but that Mr. John O'Connell will be re- 
turned for Clonmel. Mr, Charles Bianconi has refused to allow his son to 
oppose “ the son of O'Connell.” 


Dr. Kilduff, the newly-appointed Roman Catholic Bishop of Ardagh 








the performance of **God save the Queen” at the theatre. The Magistrate 
held that a trifling assault had been committed, but “the amount of provo- 
cation was very great”: all persons wearing the Queen’s cloth were bound 
to protect her from indignity. He dismissed the complaint, and commended 
the “ very proper conduct” of the Sergeant. 

There has been a serious potato riot at Sligo. Mr. West, of Cartron, pro- 
posed to ship a large quantity of potatoes. The carts were surrounded by a 
mob, which the Police had great difficulty in contending with, even when 
they had fixed their bayonets and gone so far as to pierce the clothes of the 
rioters. A barricade was formed at the quay to prevent the shipment of the 
potatoes ; showers of stones were hurled at the Police ; and Head Constable 
Power ordered them to load their guns. At this crisis Mr. West intimated 
that he would return home with the potatoes; whereupon the mob escorted 
the carts, cheering vociferously. On another occasion two carters were 
roughly handled by the mob; who keep a watch upon all persons attempting 
to export potatoes. 

The Reverend Mr. Donnelly, one of the delegates sent to America to col- 
lect money for the Catholic University, has just sent home 1000/., an addi- 
tional contribution from the diocese of Philadelphia, 


SCOTLAND. 

The graduates of the Universities of Scotland are secking Parliament- 
ary representation. To give publicity and consistence to their views, a 
meeting was held on Monday, in the hall of the Philosophical Society, 
Glasgow; Mr. Robert Baird, writer, in the chair, After some prelimi- 
nary remarks on the state of the Reform question, and the necessity for 
curing the evils of corruption, Mr. Baird laid before the meeting the 
claims of the Universities. 

In asking for Parliamentary representation for the Scotch Universities, 
they had two conclusive reasons to urge on the attention of Government. 
The first of these was that a university constituency would embrace a suffi- 
cient amount of education, knowledge, and independence, to exercise the 
franchise disinterestedly, freely, and intelligently ; and secondly, he main- 
tained that the very circumstance that the graduates of the Universities are 
scattered over the country would render them less liable to be influenced by 
anything but the appeals of reason, communicated by the candidates them- 
selves, and not through their agents. It is also very desirable to have a number 
of seats secured to constituencies not very numerous, and not much influenced 
by popular feeling. How often is it the case, at the present time, that men of 
great eminence, who would be acquisitions to Parliament, are deterred from 
coming forward as candidates for Parliamentary honours by the enormous 
expense sure to attend their return. He instanced the case of Mr. Inglis, 
late Lord-Advocate, who, after being defeated at Orkney, had to take refuge 
in Ireland, where he was also unsuccessful; and yet his official position ren- 
dered his presence in the House of Commons indispensable for the proper 
conduct of Scotch business. Had the Scotch Universities been represented, 
such an occurrence would not have happened. 

The Reverend Dr. Robson said, he came to the mecting, not as a poli- 
tical agitator, but to secure Parliamentary representation to the graduates 
of the Scotch Universities. 

The Scotch system of education is not inferior to that of England ; and in 

roportion to the number of graduates, Scotland has no need to be afraid of 
folding up her head alongside of Oxford or Cambridge as to the eminent men 
she has sent forth. But it was argued, that by giving the Scottish Univer- 
sities representation, the Legislature would be giving it to a contemptible 
constituency. Now, he Lad documentary evidence to show that there are 
2505 gentlemen who have graduated at the University of Glasgow alone ; 
while Trinity College, Dublin, has two Members, with a constituency only 
numbering 1780. ‘The true theory of representation is to reflect the mind of 
the country; and could that object be secured better than by enfranchising 
the graduates of the Scottish Universiti s? He moved, ** That the position 
of the graduates of Scotch Universities has long been highly anomalous, and 
as viewed in connexion with the circumstances of the present times, demands 
an immediate change.” 

Dr. A. D. Anderson said he had the authority of the Faculty of Phy- 





| sicians and Surgeons to attend and support the movement ; and he moved 





spoke out manfully last Sunday against Ribandism. ‘“ Much,” he said, | 


as the term ‘informer’ was despised and repudiated by the body of the 
people, he himself would act that part, and drag forward the members o! 





a resolution accordingly. All the resolutions were carried; and the 
meeting resolved itself into an association to be called the “Glasgow 
Association of Scottish Graduates.” 


Lord Fullerton, who so recently retired from the bench, died on Saturday, 
of English cholera, in his seventy-cighth year. He was called to the bar in 
1798, five ycars after Sir Walter Scott; and was appointed a Lord of Ses- 
sion in 1828, through Sir Robert Peel. Lord Fullerton was * deemed 
one of the soundest, most learned, and accomplished lawyers on the 
boards,” says a Scotch contemporary. 

The new Judge in the room of Lord Fullerton is Mr. Hercules Robert- 
son, Sheriff-Depute of Renfrewshire. He takes his seat on the Bench as 
Lord Benholme. 

No fewer than nine Judges have taken thcir seats on the Scottish Bench 
since the beginning of 1850,— Scotsman. 

It would appear that Mr. Caird of Baldoon has received no new ap- 
pointment frum the Woods and Forests, and that he is merely consulted 
on matters relating to Crown estates. 
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Mrs, Chisholm addressed a meeting at Edinburgh last week, on “ the | 


best means of promoting emigration in families to Australia.” 


“An Englishman who desires the prayers of the Scotch Episcopal Church” 
has sent 7000/. towards the building of the contemplated cathedral at In- 
verness. 

While five men were descending the shaft of Cowdenheath colliery, near 
Dunfermline, the rope broke, and they fell to a great depth. Three were 
killed on the spot, another died next j ho and the case of the fifth is hope- 
less. The cage was a patent “safety” one, but the screw which should have 
stopped the descent was out of order and did not act. 





Foreign and Calouial. 


= * . . . : . ! 
France.—The chief event in Paris this week was the inauguration of 


the statue of Marshal Ney, on the 7th December, the anniversary of his 
execution. The statue stands in the garden of the Luxembourg, on the 
spot where he wasshot. It represents the Marshal with an uplifted sword 
in his hand, commanding a charge. Near the site a gallery was erected 
for the members of Ney’s family and the civil and military authorities; 
and it was adorned with eagles and tricolor flags. About mid-day, de- 
tachments of the army of Paris took up their positions ; a deputation of 
veterans, armed with lances, occupying the post of honour. 
of old military men were present; and in the gallery were the Prince of 

Moskowa, the Duke of Elehingen, and Count Edgar Ney, sons of the | 
Marshal, and M. Michel Ney, son of the Duke of Elchingen. M. de 

Persigny, all the other Ministers, M. Baroche, and the Marshals Magnan, 

St. Arnaud, Vaillant, and Castellane, were also present. Then came | 
Prince Jerome Bonaparte. The veil was removed from the statue, amid | 
a fanfarre of trumpets, and a salute of artillery. The Archbishop of Paris, | 
at the head of his clergy, now marched up and blessed the statue. Ora- 
tions were then delivered in honour of Marshal Ney. Marshal St. Arnaud 
styled the proceeding “‘ an act of reparation, accomplished after a lapse of 
thirty-eight years, in honour of an illustrious victim of civil discord.” 
M. Dupin, one of Ney’s counsel at his trial, followed; expatiating on the | 
vindictiveness of the Restoration, and protesting that the judgment was 
illegal, irregular, and iniquitous—a violation of the capitulation of Paris, 
forced from the judges to satisfy the implacable animosity of a faction. 

It was the tricolored flag sacrificed to the white flag.” “Parties,” 
exclaimed the veteran orator, “ should bear in mind that certain men 
whom they kill rise again in a commanding attitude.” After this, a | 
deputation from Sarrelouis, Ney's birthplace, (now a part of the Prussian 
dominions,) and a detachment of veterans, drew round the statue and 
placed a crown of immortelles at its foot; the troops defiled, and the 
ceremony was at an end, It will be observed that the Emperor was not 
present. 

Prince Czartoryski addressed a remarkable speech to a meeting of 
Polish Literary and Historical Societies, at the Hdtel Lambert, on the | 
29th ultimo, the anniversary of the Polish Revolution. He pointed 
out that the great moderation of Europe and the Porte has failed 
to satisfy the mighty adversary. No nation desired war, but war 
has broken out; and from the struggle he derived hope. Nevertheless, 
he strongly inculcated upon his audience the necessity of avoiding con- 
fusion—{rantic insurrections with their fearful consequences. Poland, 
he said, does not desire revolutions, but justice. They must be united, 
and show at the same time that they are worthy of the generous hos- 
pitality of nations by not abusing it. 

Turkey.—The intelligence received this week from the East is not 
very striking in its character. General Baraguay d’Ililliers, on present- 
ing his credentials to the Sultan, made a speech, in which he said— 
“ France docs not fear war. Faithful to the spirit of his mission, declared 
by the Emperor Napoleon himself, France desires peace; but she desires 
it durable, loyal, and honourable for herself and her allies.” The Sul- 
tan’s reply is reported as follows— 

“J have always relied, and I rely in the present crisis, on the material 
and moral support of my ancient allies, France and Great Britain. France 
and the rest of Europe have the right to insist on peace. I too desire peace, 
but only if it can be had without prejudice to my sovereign rights and the 
independence of Turkey. At present no arrangement is possible without the 
entire renunciation of the pretensions put forward by Russia, and without 
the immediate and complete evacuation of the two Principalities, which are 
part of my empire.” 

The French Minister visited Lord Stratford on the 20th, and remained 
with him for a long time. While advising the Turkish Government not 
to reject the mediatory projects of the Powers too rudely, he handed over 
to the Porte 20,000 new muskets. The German papers, commenting on | 
this, say that he talks peace but acts war. 

From the Danube there is scarcely any news sufficiently definite to 
enable any one to form an idea of the present positions of the hostile 
armies. The Turks have mounted 100 guns on the ramparts at Kalafat ; | 
and there is some talk of a conflict as having taken place, between that 
station and Krajowa; but it seems more probable that there has been 
only a slight skirmish with some Cossacks who had been plundering ad- 
jaccnt villages. The Russians at Krajowa are now said to be merely a 
detachment performing the duty of a corps of observation. With respect 
to the main body of the Russians, they are said to be concentrated upon 
Bucharest, with their front towards Silistria, General Luders is reported 
to have made an inexplicable movement from Odessa into Bessarabia ; 
and the corps of Osten Sacken has not yet been heard of. The Turks | 
hold the island off Turtukai, and the island of Mokanon near Giurgevo : | 
an object of continual attacks from the Russian side, to which the Turks 
reply by cannonading Giurgevo. It is probable that Omer Pacha has 
withdrawn at least a portion of his army into winter-quarters. 

The same medical writer who last week sent intelligence to Vienna, of | 
the scarcity of provisions and the prevalence of sickness in the Turkish 
camp, has since forwarded a complete correction of his statements to the 
Vienna Medical Journal. 

General Ursuroff, commander in Moldavia, has been superseded by | 
Prince Gortschakoff, on the ground that he treated foreigners, Austrian 
Jews among others, with great brutality; and that the foreign Consuls | 
had complained. A far more serious act has been perpetrated by General 
Engelhardt. Some despatches from Lord Stratford arrived at Brailow, 
on the 15th November, and an Albanian, for nineteen years in the employ 
of the British Consulate, was ordered to take them on immediately to 
Bucharest. While they were getting ready, the Albanian stepped into a 
coffeehouse; and he was almost immediately arrested by the Russians. 





| stormed the fortress of Saffa. 


A large body | 


_—burning too, in severa 





He stated who he was, and his business; but he was sent to prison. The 
British Consul sent in a remonstrance to the Wallachian Secretary of 
State ; who took the note to the Russian official, The Russian nal he 
knew nothing of < British Consul, except the Consul who had some time 
| Since taken down the British flag. The Albanian therefore remained in 
| prison : but we are left to suppose that there were further remonstrances, 
| for the latest accounts briefly state that the Albanian has been set at 
| liberty. The despatches were sent on by another hand. Both the Eng. 
| lish and French Consuls, it is believed, have left the Provinces, the latter 
certainly, and have gone to Constantinople by way of the Black Sea, 

| The Emperor of Russia has issued a “declaration” permitting neutrals 
; to pass up and down the Danube, providing they do not stop at any ports 
| except Galatz and Brailow. 

In Asia the Turks continue to defeat the Russians and capture their 
forts. A Russian corps assumed the offensive in Kars, passed the fron- 
tier, encountered the army of Abdi Pacha at Bayazid, on the Ist Novem- 
ber, and was defeated with great loss. On the 4th the Turks were again 
victorious, near the fortress of Akeska. Near the coast, Selim Pacha has 
On the 17th November, the Russians were 
repulsed in their fifth attack upon St. Nicholas, The Turks have taken 
Akhalzic in the Pachalic of Akhalzic. 

A Legion of Hungarians, Poles, and Italians, is in training at Constan- 
tinople under Klapka and Wysocki, intended for service in Asia. 

The Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia had a private audience of 
the Emperor of Austria on the 28th ultimo. 

It is observed that Prince Milosch, the pretender to the government of 
Servia, has recently paid a visit to the Russian head-quarters at Bucha- 
rest, 

The special military correspondent of the Morning Chronicle has for- 
warded another batch of letters giving us a glimpse of the state of affairs 
at Oltenitza after the engagement on the 4th November. It appears that 
on that day the Turks had only siz guns on their intrenchment, not nine 
as was stated. Between the 4th and the 9th, Omer Pacha threw over 
about 5000 additional troops to relieve those who fought on the 4th; and 
a téte-de-pont was begun but not completed. There was no more fight- 
ing. A number of Cossacks, backed by squadrons of regular cavalry, 
showed themselves on the 9th; but they kept at a prudent distance, 
having a wholesome dread of Turkish cannon. As our readers are aware, 
the fall of rain and snow, and not the movements of the Russians, caused 
the Turks to recross the Danube. This statement is fully borne out by 
the Chronicle's correspondent. Writing on the 13th November from Tur- 
tukai, he says— 

‘* Early on the morning of yesterday the snow commenced falling, and the 
high bank upon which this town is situated was quite white, the thermo- 
meter falling to 38 degrees Fah. On the same morning, the Russians awoke 
and found the tents of the —— station struck, and the place evacuated 

parts. About ten a.m. a squadron of Cossacks 
marched down to reconnoitre it; and when within some 100 yards or so of 
the parapet, a single gun Se upon them from this bank. Before the 
sound could have even reac them, they turned and fled incontinently. 
These gentry have the highest respect for their enemy’s artillery. During 
the day two or three Cossacks hung about the intrenchment, burning with 
curiosity to investigate what Turkish fortifications were like ; but, seeing it 
burning with something still more ardent, and fancying that they smelt a 
rat in the shape of mines, thovght that prudence was the better part of 
valour, and contented themselves with an outside view. Later still, some 
squadrons of cavalry, with a couple of horse-artillery guns, came down to 
reconnoitre the state of affairs at the téte-de-pont. A few rounds of shot 
satisfied them that they were not wanted; and not wishing, Fey to 
thrust their society on the new arrivals, left them in peace. Today again 
reconnoisances were made, but always at the same respectful distance.” 

Criticizing the Russian movements on the memorable fight of the 4th, 
the writer expresses his wonder that the Russians, contrary to the practice 
of other armies, should attack intrenchments in columns ; for the conse- 
quence of this mode is, that the fire from the intrenchment “is concen- 
trated on the head of the column, so that it is raked right and left as well 
as down the centre.” But the cause of the Russian method is explained 
in an observation made by a Prussian officer, who saw the Russian officers 
urging the infantry to advance, and enforcing their exhortations by blows 
with the flat of their sabres. The troops marched up in column, it is 
conjectured, beeause we were not steady cnough to deploy. The corre- 
spondent also remarks, that the Russian soldier fights in an equipment 
that makes him a beast of burden. Dis ammunition-pouch contains 
sixty-sixrounds ; he wears a knapsack, heavy cross-belts, sword, bayonet, 
greatcoat, and blanket, and a bag of bread broken up into crumbs, After 
the 15th, the army went into winter-quarters. 

‘What, then, has been effected by this campaign? will be asked: the 
Russians are just as much in possession of the Danubian Provinces as ever 
they were, and less likely to leave them than ever. In reply—Sup ig 
that war was inevitable, a good deal has been done morally. Omer Pacha 
has shown his enemy that he can cross his troops over the Danube without 
any train of pontoons or cumbersome materiel ; that 2500 of his troops, with 


| six pieces of artillery, could intrench themselves, and in a day anda half 


after the first soldier reached the left bank could resist half a division of 
Russian troops, some 10,000 in number, backed by twenty pieces of artillery, 
twelve of them being pieces of position ; moreover, that on the winter season 
commencing, he could withdraw his forces, in the face of a considerable 
army, without the loss of a single man in the operation. A wholesome re- 
spect for the prowess of the Turkish troops will have got abroad among the 


| Russian soldiery, instilled into them by the number of vacancies in the ranks 


of the 2ist and 22d regiments—all general orders or biassed reports in Go- 
vernment journals to the contrary notwithstanding. Lastly, it will have 
shown Europe that the Turk can fight a good fight still, let detractors, who 


| talk of degeneracy, say what they will; that some of the old blood that of 
| yore used to make hi 


im the terror of civilized nations still courses through his 
veins; and that, aided or unaided by his Western allies, he will not knock 
under to the great Northern bully ‘without a struggle. Omer Pacha said 
well, that Turkey now drew the sword in support of civilization and liberty : 
its first stroke will have its effect.” 

SwepEn.—The text of the speech of the King of Sweden at the open- 
ing of the Diet has been published, and has attracted a good deal of at- 
tention, We subjoin the striking passages. ’ 

“ Gentlemen—In the course of the time which has elapsed since the last 
meeting of the Diet, Providence has exposed me and my house to a cruel 
trial, and the inhabitants of the united kingdoms have deplored with me the 
common loss which has 80 painfully afflicted us. The recollection of the 
sympathy which my faithful subjects testified on that occasion, and of the 
sincere affection of which, in the course of a Jong and serious illness, I re- 
ceived the most touching and precious proofs, can never be effaced from my 
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eful heart, and it will still further serve to cement the sacredness of the 
Fonds which bind me to the generous inhabitants of the Scandinavian Penin- 
gula. The Almighty has meanwhile deigned to give us a fresh proof of His 
divine goodness by the birth of my grandchildren. The stabdility of the suc- 
cession to the throne which is the result of this fact is a rich source of satis- 
faction and gratitude. : 

“ A dangerous epidemic has again ravaged the kingdom ; but the people of 
Sweden have been calm and resigned to the decrees of Providence. 

“ Our relations with all the Foreign Powers continue to bear the stamp of 
mutual amity and confidence. I shall not cease to devote my constant soli- 
citude to the maintenance of the country’s independence and most sacred in- 
terests. 

“ Agriculture, the most important branch of our industry, has within the 
last years made the most satisfactory progress. The recent harvests which 


we have gathered have not, however, given a corresponding augmentation to | 


the general weal. Wasted to a great extent by the fabrication of a liquor 
the abuse of which threatens to undermine the most noble faculties of the 
population, those harvests have not availed to exclude the importation of 
articles of consumption from foreign countries, which the soil of our country 
might supply in plenty, even beyond the wants of our native consumption. 
Gentlemen, it is time to pave the way to results which are more conformable 
to the public good. All good citizens are in this respect animated by a senti- 
ment which is as noble as it is patriotic. I have received numerous peti- 
tions from all parts of the country, entreating me to check the disastrous 
fabrication and the excessive consumption of that liquor. Gentlemen, I shall 
submit to you a proposition tending to effect that purpose, and I am con- 
vinced that you will be eager to meet my paternal intentions.” 


: After referring to measures for simplifying the property-tax, and for | 


developing the material resources of the country, the speech continued — 

“ My feelings of duty in the presence of the political position of Europe 
compel me to present to you, gentlemen, a detailed plan of the allocations 
which are necessary for the completion of our system of national defence, 
and of the proper measures to carry that system out, so as to guarantee the 
independence of the kingdom. All true friends of the country will, of course, 

ive their most serious attention to these important matters. Never did a 
vereign of Sweden appeal in vain to the patriotism of his subjects in 
matters concerning the honour and nationalty of his people. I am sure you 
will show that you are the worthy representatives of a nation whose courage 
and devotion have engraven the name of ‘Swede’ in ineffaceabic characters 
on the most glorious monuments of history. 

“An examination of the propositions which will be presented to you will 
prove to you, gentlemen, that the fresh allocations for public works, the 
army, and the navy, do not imply the necessity of an augmentation of the 
ordinary imposts which were voted by the last Diet.” 

Iraty.—The Milan Gazette quotes a letter, dated Florence, Novem- 
ber 27, stating that Miss Cuninghame owed her pardon entirely to Mr. 
Scarlett’s conciliatory behaviour; and then adds, in confirmation, the 
following passage from ar fficial note addressed to Mr, Scarlett by M. 

aldasseroni— ’ 

“The Grand Duke has been induced to grant a pardon chiefly on account of 


his esteem for the Chargé d’Aiuires of her Britannic Majesty, and of the | 


manner in which he has conducted this bus’ 1ess; but his Highness begs him, 
at the same time, not to rely upon such kindness in future, the Grand Duke 
being firmly resolved not to show any similar indulgence. The President 
of the Cabinet takes this opportunity of expressing his disapprobation of the 
conduct of the English residents in Tuscany. He trusts that what has hap- 
med will be a lesson to them: on the other hand, the Government is 
etermined to execute the laws with the greatest rigour with respect to the 
English, and particularly those laws which relate to religion.” 
Jamaica.—By the Orinoco, we have Jamaica papers to the 11th No- 
vember. Very little progress has been made towards an adjustment of 
the dispute between the Assembly and the Council. An import bill, to 
continue till the end of March 1854, is before the Assembly : but its final 
passing would seem to be deferred until a committee appointed to con- 


sider the proposition with regard to the introduction of responsible govern- | 


ment shall have made a report. The House has adopted a resolution simi- 
lar to one acted upon in 1849, declaring that the duties to be levied under 
the Import Bill, when passed, should have effect on and from the 3d of 
November, in accordance with the last existing tariff. 

The files of the papers of the colony show that the feeling is rather in 
favour of the Government offers ; and that parties, much broken up, had 
not definitively settled down. There were three parties,—the retrench- 
ment party of last session; a party that has determined to second Sir 
Henry Barkly; anda third party, who saw the necessity for compromise, 
but seemed disposed to give as little as they could help. One step, how- 
ever, had been gained. On the 7th November, the House of Assem- 
bly, by a majority of 17 to 15, agreed to send up a bill respecting pilots 
to the Sounell thus showing that they will act with them. As to the 
offers made by Sir Henry Barkly, the eatin County Union thinks they 
ought te be received with gratitude; and the Falmouth Post, of the 4th 
November, cannot see the good of following up, for mere consistency, the 
policy of last session. 

As an evidence of the temper and uncertainty of the Assembly, it may 
be mentioned that a set of resolutions, distinctly intended to test the feel- 
ing of the House upon the proposition for introducing responsible go- 
vernment, which had been referred to a committee, was met by a mo 
tion to adjourn ; a motion only carried by a majority of one—sixteen to 
fifteen. Already cries were raised in the House, that the mover of these 
resolutions, Mr. Bristowe, was basely and cowardly deserting his party— 
the party of last session. 


Che Public Wealth. 

The health of London during last week was less satisfactory than for 
some previous weeks. No fewer than 1414 persons died; being an in- 
crease of 75 upon the preceding week, and an excess of nearly 100 above 
the calculated average, 1320. The deaths from cholera, however, 
amounted only to 28. 

A letter from Liverpool, dated yes‘erday, states that the cholera, long 
confined to German emigrants, has br ‘ken out among the inhabitants of 
the town in the lower districts. Eighteen deaths were reported at the 
meeting of the Health Committee on Friday. 

The cholera continues at Dundee. Up to the 5th instant, 229 persons 
had died out of 432 attacked. The deaths per diem for the preceding 
five days varied from 4 to 18 ; the number of deaths registered on the 5th 
was 9. 





Dr. Gavin had presented a report on the state of the town to the local 
Board of Health. The “alveus” of the river formed the chief subject 
of the report. There are three lagoons all injurious to the public health 


? 


| and Dr. Gavin recommended that the “alveus” should be filled. The 
| report was referred to the Parish Committee. 


Piisrellaneons. 


In the usual process of compilation from the newspapers, we have 
unconsciously done some injustice to Mr. Warren, the Recorder of 
Hull. Among our provincial news last week, it was stated that “some 
severe sentences,” ‘numerous whipping sentences,” had been inflict- 
| ed by him; and that the attention of Lord Palmerston had been 
drawn to a case of one boy who had been sentenced to be whipped 
five times. Further information convinces us, not only that this 
| statement was incorrect, but that it conveyed an implication grossly at 
variance with truth. In the first place, the particular case was peculiar 
in its circumstances. Regan, the lad, was an impudent and incorrigible 
thief; this was his fourth conviction: and under a recent act (12 and 13 
Vic. ¢. 11 s. 3) the previous convictions were stated in the indictment to 
warrant a severer sentence ; a circumstance, coupled with the incorrigible 
depravity of the boy and with the failure of the previous imprisonment 
and whipping, which challenged the judge to severity; and, as the Hudl 
Packet states, the boy was sentenced to a long imprisonment in order that 
he might be the longer time under the instruction of the chaplain, The 
sentence did not include jive whippings; it was only four. 

It is equally untrue that Mr. Recorder Warren has inflicted “ nume- 
| rous whipping sentences.’’ The records of the court, we are informed, 
will show only eight sentences of whipping out of 230 cases; and in 
every one of those eight cases the prisoners had been previously convicted 
of felony, twice, four, or five times, and in one instance eight times. The 
number of prisoners, especially of juvenile offenders, has greatly dimi- 
Last cession the juvenile offenders were 








nished in Hull since 1546, : 
reduced to two, from seventeen in the previous year. 

The incorrigible, however, appear to remain incorrigible. These re- 
peated imprisonments and whippings make us doubt whether to the more 
hardened offenders such treatment is really corrective. ‘The one plan of 
promise as yet untried is Captain Maconochie’s, which would consign the 
prisoner to confinement until he could earn his release by industry. We 
incline to think that working would perhaps be a healthier accompani- 
ment than whipping to the wholesome medicament of the chaplain’s ad- 
vice. It might not succeed in all cases; but it is more likely to be effica- 
cious in a greater number. Mr. Warren, however, is certainly not an- 
swerable for administering the present system on the principles of the 
system ; though his assailants are answerable for attacking a man’s cha- 
racter on the score of actions which he has xof committed. It is difficult 
to understand the motive of these attacks, unless it is some lurking poli- 
tical animosity, or some conscious soreness exasperated by Mr, Warren’s 
| satires,—for we do not suppose that the originator of the exaggerated 
statement had ever stood exactly opposite to Mr. Warren in court. 

The statement in the Morning Herald respecting the Queen's letters 
has been contradicted by the Globe and other Ministerial journals, The 
letters, it is said, will be issued as usual, for 1854; but the contradiction 
docs not state anything further about future years. 

At the dinner of the friends of the Scottish Hospital, last week, Sir 
Roderick Murchison announced that his late uncle, General Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, of Fairburn, Ross-shire, had bequeathed 500/. to the Secot- 
tish Hospital, which sum it would be his duty to pay in before next 
St. Andrew’s Day. ‘This is by far the largest contribution made to the 
funds of the Hospital for many years. General Mackenzie has besides 
bequeathed equally large charities in England, and 700/, to the Infirmary 
| and other charities of the Highlands. 











Captain Beechey has published a letter in the Zimes in reply to the 
statements of Mr. Petermann and Captain Inglefield respecting the prac- 
ticability of the route of the proposed new Arctic expedition, Captain 
Beechey’s object is to show that there is no clear Polar basin; that the 
Polar sea is encumbered with heavy ice; and that it is not at all pro- 
bable Sir John Franklin has taken refuge at Spitzbergen, for if he had he 
would certainly have communicated with the Russians at the station 
there, and would have left in the Russian ship that visits the island every 
year. 

Mr. Petermann continues the controversy; adducing as evidence in 
support of his views, a letter printed in the Atheneum, from “ Henry 
Whitworth, M.D.,” surgeon to the True-love of Hull in 1837, The 
True-love, he states, was “that season in 824° latitude, and from 12° to 
15° East longitude, with an open sea to the North-east free from ice ws 
“we might have reached the Pole with the same ease and — 
| that we reached the latitude we were in.” The season, Dr. Whitwor 
| adds, was very fine in 1837; but he thinks a serew-steamer might prove 

the practicability of the attempt in three months, if well manned and 
commanded, As a further argument in favour of the expedition, hope is 
| held out that new whale-fishing grounds might be discovered. 


Lord Aberdeen, confined to Argyll House by indisposition for several 
days, was able to attend at his official residence in Downing Street on 
| Monday. 

Lord Howden had arrived at Madrid on the Ist instant. 

Sir Richard Doherty, Commander-in-chief of Jamaica, has arrived there, 

The Honourable Stafford Jerningham, now Secretary to the Embassy 
at Paris, succeeds Sir Edmund Lyons at the Court of Stockholm, 

Mr. Carroll Spence, United States Minister to the Porte, left America 
for Constantinople on the 19th November. 

The “ difference”’ between the Emperor of the French and the King of 
Naples respecting the treatment of the Duke de Lesparre has been ar- 
ranged, and M. de Maupas, the French Envoy, is again at his post. 

A diplomatist assures me that as long as Louis Napoleon displays any 
wish to visit England, some part of the family of the King of Belgium 
will remain there. “It appears to me that King Leopold is playing @ 
bold game,” says my informant.— Vienna Correspondent of the Times. 

Count Paul Esterhazy, one of the members of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment during the war of Independence, has been permitted by the Empe- 
ror of Austria to return to Hungary. 

The late Queen of Portugal was buried with great ——y and de- 
monstrations of public regret, or public curiosity, on the 19th November. 
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“ The British merchants at Lisbon were not backward in the demonstra- 
tion.” 


The Duke and Duchess de Montpensier are to be present at Madrid 
when the Queen of Spain is confined. 





Vice-Admiral James Richard Dacres died on Sunday, at his seat, 
Catisfield, near Fareham. He had served with great distinction. In 
command of the Guerriére frigate, in 1812, although carrying less weight 
of metal and fewer hands, he engaged with the United States frigate 
Constitution, and after a hard battle, in which he was wounded, he 
struck his flag. He was honourably acquitted by a court-martial which 
tried him for surrendering his ship ; and he subsequently served on va- 
rious stations, 

“ Captain ” Warner, known as the inventor of the “ long range,” died 
suddenly this week. He had conceived hopes of selling his “ secret” to 
the Turkish Government, and it is suggested that his death may have been 
accelerated by excitement on the subject. His rank in the Royal N avy 
was that of Master. 


Lord Jonn kussen 22 his family are at present residing at Pembroke 
Lodge, Richmond Park, 

The Duke and Duchess de Nemours arrived at Dover on the 2d instant, 
from Osteiid. 

Count and Countess Walewski arrived in London from Paris on Monday 
night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Disracli have arrived at Grosvenor Gate, from a visit to the 
Earl of Hardwicke, at Wimpole. 

The Duke of Argyll has been staying with the Duke of Sutherland at 
Trentham Hall, Staffordshire. 

Sir Edmund Lyons has arrived at Constantinople. 

M. Sauzet, formerly President of the French Chamber of Deputies, has 
gone to Rome to pass the winter. 

Rungo Bapojee, who was formerly the representative in London of the Rajah 
of Sattara, has left England for India, the East India Directors having as- 
sisted him with funds. 

The late Countess of Newburgh was interred in the chapel of Hassop Hall 
on Thursday sennight. 

The late Lord Saltoun’s personal property in England has been sworn to as 
under 10,0002. 

. = George Atkinson, of the Northern circuit, has been made a sergeant- 
at-law. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week 
of 1643-82. of 1888. 








Tymotic Diseases. .....cccsccscccccvccccscscceveccsvecscssccece + 2,632 esse 30 
psy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,. 48 eoce 46 
Tubercular Diseases ........seecceeecceeeeeeseesecsess «+ 1,798 cose 222 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses oe eooe §=131 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ......0-seseecreseesesses 467 oeee 59 


Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration ..., 2,792 eee 79 
of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 64 












Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.....ccccccecccsceecescescceeeees e 107 eevee 17 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c.........006 eee « Ilo eoee 8 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c oe 86 eee 6 

Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c, 18 eeee 1 
Malformations, ....ssccccsevseeesveeves 26 sees 3 
Premature Birth .., 253) owen) = 42 
Atrophy,...... 174 ance 24 
Age ..... 657 —s sees 70 
8 Meccccsecvececcccceseccccccoreesessoees 72 eee 5 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance. 300 eons 22 
Total (including unspecified causes)....ceesseeeeeseeees 12,002 14l4 





Count de Hatzfeld, Prussian Minister at Paris, has been named by his 
master Privy Councillor of the first class, with the title of ‘* Excellency ”— 
the highest Prussian civil dignity that can be conferred on him. 

The King of Bavaria, at his last birthday, instituted a new order, called 
“the Order of Maximilian for the Arts and Sciences.’’ The decorations of 
the order have been already sent to several learned men and artists. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany is residing at Pisa; where_he and his family 
walk the streets like the plainest citizens, 

Prince Napoleon Bonaparte has been returning at Turin the visitZof the 
Duke of Genoa to Paris. 

haar de Belluno, Senator of France, son of Marshal Victor, died on the 

stant. 

Pezuela, the new Captain-General of Cuba, is the son of the” last Captain- 
General of Peru. He is “a Castilian of the old school,” and has been Go- 
vernor of Madrid and Porto Rico. 

, Major Bennett has obtained for the United States the right to the free na- 
vigation of the Amazon. 

Mr, Crampton, the British Minister at Washington, has given great of- 
fence. Ataconcert, by Jullien, the band played “ Hail Columbia”; and 
when all the audience stood up Mr. Crampton kept his seat. 

The Reverend J. O’Donnell, a Roman Catholic priest in Portland, Maine, 
has denounced the Maine liquor-law, as having increased instead of dimin- 
ishing drunkenness, misery, and crime, among his people. 

Ruth Emerson, mother of Ralph Waldo Emerson, died at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 16th November, in the eighty-fourth year of her age. 

Mr. Sichel of Manchester, who was badly treated by the Austrian military 
authorities on the frontiers of Lombardy, has been appointed Austrian Con- 
sul at Manchester, as an amende honorable. 

The Emperor of Austria has just decreed that all instruction in the Col- 
leges of Hungary shall be given in the German language. 

The Reverend Dr. Alder, formerly Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, was admitted to holy orders on Sunday, by the Bishop of Gibraltar. 

The Duke and Duchess of Wellington are in Portugal, travelling through 
the scenes of the Great Duke’s victories. The present Duke has also been 
engaged in taking possession of the estates, and assuming the titles bestowed 
upon his father by the Portuguese. 

In A t 1852, the Anti-Corn-law League, reconstructed on the advent 
of Lord Derby to office, offered two prizes, one of 250/. for the best, and the 
other of 50/. for the second-best essay, ‘showing the results of the repeal of 
the Corn-laws and the Free-trade pe ley, upon the moral, social, commer- 
cial, and political interests of the United Kingdom.” The judges have just 
awarded the first prize to the Reverend Henry Dunckley, Baptist minister, 
Salford; and the second to Mr. James Grant, of Plowden Buildings, Temple. 

Mrs. Margaret Catchpole, the heroine of the Reverend R. Cobbold’s novel 
bearing her name, is about to emigrate to Australia. 





The Commercial Union of Stockholm have resolved to petition the King 
for a revision of the customs laws, that food and raw materials may enter 
nearly free of duty, and that there be no prohibitory duties. 

It is officially stated that the harvest of Denmark—short in quantity but 
superior in quality—is little inferior to an average year. 

The Paris Institute has been authorized to receive a legacy of 100,000 
francs bequeathed by M. Bréaut as a prize for the discovery of a cure for 
cholera. Till the cure be found, the interest of the money is to be given 
each year to him who has done most in combating the disease. 

The Paris Hotel Dieu is to be reconstructed on the island of the Cité oppo- 
site Nétre Dame. The hospital will contain 600 beds. The cost of the site 














and building will be fifteen millions of francs. 

The committee appointed by the Peruvian Government to inquire, have 
reported that there are about 25,000,000 tons of guano on the Chincha Is- 
lands. But the Commander of the British Pacific Squadron has sent a com- 
munication to the Admiralty estimating the total at only 8,600,000 tous, 

There is a great scarcity of shipping for the coasting trade in the North of 
Scotland, 

The Russian frigate Aurora has been kindly made “ a better ship than 
she ever was” by the labours of Englishmen in Portsmouth Dockyard. But 
the corvette Navarin was only patched up sufficiently to enable her to 
make an early departure. 

Mr. Griffin, an Englishman, has ane to the Chilian Government to 
establish a line of steamers from England to Caldera, vid the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. He asks an exclusive privilege for ten years, and a bonus of 60,00¢ 
dollars. 

An arrangement has been made with the French Government by which 
messages are conveyed by electric a oy direct from London to Paris ; 
hitherto they were transmitted across the Channel in the English signs, and 
were then translated into the French system and forwarded to Paris. The 
same boon has been conceded by the Belgian Government with regard to 
Brussels, Messages have been conveyed to Vienna in less than two hours, 

The United States Government have resolved to fit out an expedition to 
explore the newly-discovered track for a on across the Isthmus of 
Darien. ‘The track alluded to is that discovered by Mr. Lionel Gisborne. 


A new principle in shipbuilding is to be tested at New York—‘ the appli- 
cation of the curve to every ire of the model, by which an egg-like and 
buoyant shape is imparted, an the centre of gravity made invariably to fall 
precisely amidships.” 

In future when artificers in the Royal Dockyards are hurt in the execu- 
tion of their duty and are sent to a naval hospital, they will receive half 
their pay, as they have hitherto done when attended by the dockyard sur- 
geon at their homes. 

A Danish professor, Nycander by name, has invented a self-acting ballot- 
box. ‘It receives and separates the two sorts of metal voting jettons, 
passes the Yeas and Nos each to their own compartment, checks the number 
deposited, and registers the result.” - 

The American papers report two great inventions. The first, a machine 
for excavating rock formations, consists of a number of rotating steel dises, 
worked by steam, which seize and crush the hardest rocks with irresistible 
power. Exclusively of the engine and boiler, the machine weighs 75 tons ; 
it is easily worked by four men. The other machine is described as ‘a me- 
chanical nautilus,” enabling persons to go to the bottom of the sea or of rivers, 
and remain there to perform any works needed, such as laying foundations, 
exploring, gathering treasure, &c. Several gentlemen, among them Mr. 
Robert Walker, have been down to the bottom of the sea; remaining there 
half an hour, and moving about at pleasure. The description furnished by 
the papers is unintelligible ; but the principle of the invention appears to be 
the use of compressed air, on whose expansion, regulated at will, the vehicle 
floats, while an arrangement of grapnels and cords is used for locomotion, 

In Hampehire county, Massachusetts, there is a smallpox panic, and all 
persons aftlicted_with the disease are prohibited from passing certain pre- 
scribed bounds. 

St. John, New Brunswick, has suffered a good deal by an extraordinary 
flood, which swelled the rivers so much as to sweep away bridges. 

It is expected that Rome will be lighted with [gas by Christmas Day, by 
means of an English company. 

During the month ending the 11th November, 700,000 chetwerts of grain 
were shipped at Odessa: the proportion for England was small, 

Several Hebrews have recently been appointed to Government situations 
in Austria. 

A literary treaty between France and Spain was signed at Madrid on the 
26th ultimo, 

A statue has been erected at ‘ Brunswick” to Lessing, the dramatist and 
critic, 

‘It is an ill wind’”’——while Tuscany generally is in a distressed state, 
- is prosperity at Leghorn, from the enormous importation of corn from 
the East. 

The Danube is so low that the many corn-laden ships now in the river at 
Turn Severin have no prospect of getting through the Iron Gate till spring. 
An Imperial decree has extended to the 3lst of July the exemption from 
, n -oaieaes of ships conveying food to France, and of the reduced railway 
charges. 

The price of sheep and oxen has declined in France, in consequence of the 
large importations since the reduction of the duties. 

The vine disease has not yet appeared in Champagne, and has merely 
shown itself in Burgundy; but in Gironde and the more Southern parts of 
France it has committed sad ravages. In Italy and other places some of the 
vines which had been diseased for two years have now recovered. 

A café-restaurant on the Paris Boulevards is in the market for sale at 
800,000 francs—upwards of 33,000/. 

The mortality in emigrant-ships to the United States has become very great : 
out of 16,000 emigrants who left England, 1100 died on the passage. 
Galamba, a member of the Portuguese Cortes, has been assassinated, at 
Vidigueiva, in the day-time. He was formerly an active guerilla chief. 
Isabella Chava has died at Seville at the great age of a hundred and fif- 
teen. 

New York has been again ravaged by two great fires, one destroying pro- 
perty worth half a million of dollars. 

Uncle Tom dramas are still very popular in the Northern States of 
America. 

An aéronaut named Déchamps has been killed near Nismes, by the burst- 
ing of his balloon in stormy weather: the machine fell with great rapidity, 
and Déchamps was found near the car on the ground dead. , 
An aéronaut who ascended from Rome has been frozen to death in the air : 
the balloon descended near Mount Soracte. 

The Roman Catholics of California have forwarded a present to Dr. John 
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Henry Newman. It consists of a plain gold ring, weighing eighteen ounces, 
and bearing, instead of a seal, a n t of = gold. The Reverend M. 
Accolti, *‘superior of the Society of Jesus in Oregon,” passed through New 
York on the 26th November, in charge of the gift, on his way to Europe. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress has been translated into Chinese, and sold at 
fivepence per copy. 

Newspapers are sometimes the victims of false intelligence supplied by 
needy or speculative reporters. A noted case of this kind was the Foot’s 
Cray hak a hoax which occurred some years ago. The Sun was victim- 


ized in a similar way on Saturday last. It published a fictitious narrative of | 


the murder of a Roman Catholic priest and “three young ladies’’ residing 
with him, near Guildford. Ata chapel in London on Sunday, a priest, de- 
ecived by the story, called upon his congregation to pray for the slaughtered 
people! 

Mr. John Russell Smith, the publisher of Soho Square, complains to the 
Times of a demand by the British Museum. Some copies of a costly Paris 
work on architecture Lave been sent to him for sule, and the Paris publisher 
inserted Mr. Smith’s name on the titlepage as the London agent; whereupon 
Mr. Panizzi claims a copy for the Museum Library. Mr. Smith has been 
obliged to defer the sale of the work, in order to have new titlepages printed, 
omitting his name, that he may not expose himself to a demand for five free 
copies under the Copyright Act. He thinks Mr. Panizzi’s claim as novel as 
it is oppressive in such a case. 





In the Cheltenham County Court this week, there has been a novel case. 
George Micklewright, a pupil at the Cheltenham Grammar School, brought, 


through his father, an action against Dr. Humphreys, the master of the | 


school. From the evidence it appears that on two occasions Dr. Humphreys 
had ordered the boy to be flogged, the first time with twelve, the second time 
with eighteen “lashes.”” These lashes were administered with a riding-whip, 
by a drill-sergeant employed at the school. As might be expected, the boy’s 


back was dreadfully cut. Mrs. Crawford said it looked like “ newly-cut | 


meat”’; the Reverend J. L. Penington said, ‘‘ I was so horror-stricken at the 
sight, Icould not look closely.” Golightly, a boy flogged some months 
ago, is still under medical treatment. The offences of Micklewright were 

uarrelling with another boy and throwing a firework in the fire. The 
Ses said, Dr. Humphreys ought to have investigated the first case more 
be b and certainly the flogging ought not to have been administered by 
a drill-sergeant. Damages, four guineas. 


THE ARMY. 
War-orrice, Dec. 9.—20th Regt. Foot—Major-Gen. H. Godwin, C.B. to be Col. 
vice Major-Gen. Sir W. Chalmers, C.B. removed to the 78th Foot. 








BREVET. 
Col. Sir J. Cheape, K.C.B. of the H. E. I. C.’s Service, to be Honorary Aide-de- 
camp to her Majesty. 
Majors F. Wigston, 18th Foot; A. C. Errington, 5lst Foot; C. A. Edwards, 18th 
Foot; A. T. Rice, 5ist Foot, to be Lieut.-Cols. in the Army. 





Capts. A. N. Campbell, 18th Foot; W. T. Bruce, 18th Foot, to be Majors in the | 


Army. 

Majors J. Turton, Bengal Artillery; J. Welchman, 10th Bengal Native Infantry ; 
‘W. Hill, lst Madras Fusiliers; J. G. Neill, lst Madras Fusiliers; J.C. Boulderson, 
35th Madras Native Infantry; H. Fraser, Bengal Engineers ; G. C. Armstrong, 
47th Bengal Native Infantry ; H. Cotton, 67th Bengal Native Infantry; C. 8. Reid, 
Bengal Artillery, to be Lieut.-Cols. in the Army in the East Indies. 

Captains W. A. J. Mayhew, 8th Bengal Native Infantry; 8.G.C. Renaud, Ist 
Madras Fusiliers; G, Allan, 3d Madras Native Infantry; A. R. Dallas, lst Madras 
Native Infantry; W. F. Nuthall, 18th Bengal Native Infantry; A. Fytche, 70th Ben- 
gal Native Infantry, to be Majors in the Army in the East Indies. 

Commissions to bear date the 9th Dec. 1853. 

Orrice or Oxpnance, Dec. 7.—Corps of Royal Engineers— Lieut .-Gen. Sir C. W. 
Pasley, K.C.B. to be Col.-Commandant, vice Sir Augustus de Butts, deceased. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 29th October, at Fourah Bay, West Africa, the Lady of the Bishop of 
Sierra Leone, of a daughter. 

On the Ist December, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Clark, Commandant Royal 
Military Asylum, of a son. 

On the 2d, at the Rectory, South Kelsey, Lincolnshire, the Wife of the Rev. 
Lewis Parkin, of a daughter. 

On the 2d, at Patney Rectory, Devizes, the Wife of the Rev. C. M. M‘Niven, of 
a daughter. 

On the 4th, the Wife of John Bourne, Esq., of Hilderstone Hall, Staffordshire, of 
a daughter. 
. On the 4th, at the Hall, Bawtry, the Hon. Mrs. Monckton Milnes, of a son, still- 


orn. 

On the 5th, the Viscountess Cranley, of a daughter. 

On the 6th, the Hon. Mrs. Parnell, of a daughter. 

On the 7th, at Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. G. Bridgeman, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 25th May, at Christ Church, Sydney, Montagu Consett, second son of Sir 
Alfred Stephen, Chief Justice of New South Wales, to Emilie Clara, third daughter 
of the late Rev. John Jennings Smith, M.A., Incumbent of Paterson. 

On the 30th November, at Donhead St. Andrew, Wilts, the Rev. Charles Fane 
Edge, M.A., to Emma Merrick, fourth daughter of the Rev. W. Dansey, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury, Rural Dean, and Rector of Donhead St. Andrew. 

On the 30th, at Forden, Montgomeryshire, George, eldest son of the late Edward 





Langford, Esq., of Cherbury Hall, Shropshire,to Mary, youngest daughter of Richard 
Morris, Esq., of the Fair Hall, Montgomery. 

On the lst December, at Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. Alfred Stephen Hewlett, 
eldest son of Thomas Hewlett, Esq., Harrow-on-the-Hill, to Clara Virginia, eldest 
daughter of Sir Alfred Stephen, Chief Justice of Sydney, New South Wales. 

On the Ist, at Trinity Church, Tunbridge Wells, Alfred Eccles, Esq., to Maria, 
daughter of Sir James C, Anderson, Bart. 

On the 2d, at St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, by the Rev. Travers M‘Intire, B.A., 
Henry Figg, youngest son of the late Colonel Figg, Royal Engineers, to Sarah, 
youngest daughter of Captain Figg, R.N. 

On the 6th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Walker, eldest son of Walker Skir- 
row, Esq., Q.C., one of her Majesty’s Commissioners in Bankruptcy, to Emily, 
} neg of the late Skynner George Woodroffe, Esq., of Hamstall Ridware, Stafford- 
shire. 

On the 8th, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, John Hindmarsh, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 
only son of Captain Sir John Hindmarsh, R.N., K.H., Governor of Heligoland, to 
Mary, third daughter of Samuel Long, Esq., of Purbeck Terrace, Southsea. 

DEATHS, 

On the 25th August, at Prahran, near Melbourne, Australia, the Rev. W. J. 
Hope, M.A., fermerly Head Master of the Congregational School, Lewisham, and 
late of Hopeton Villa, Lewisham Road. 

On the 25th October, in Georgetown, Demerara, Antonia Sophia, youngest child 
of the late Major-General Stephen Arthur Goodman, C.B., K.H.; in her 18th year. 

On the 28th «November, at Bewdley, Wilson Aylesbury Roberts, Esq., formerly 
M.P. for that borough; in his 83d year. 

On the 30th, at Higham, Suffolk, Sir Charles Witham, Kt., Lieutenant in H.M. 
Navy ; in his 63d year. 

On the 2d December, in Edith Villas, North End, William Rodolphus Ernst Jack- 
son, Esq., Lieutenant-Colonel of Artillery ; in his 64th year 

On the £*, at the Castle Meadow, Norwich, Amelia Opie, widow of John Opie, 
Esq., R.A.; in her 85th year. 

On the 4th, at Catisfield Lodge, near Fareham, Hants, James Richard Dacres, 

-, Vice-Admiral of the Red; in his 65th year. 


oa the 4th, Abraham Henry Chambers, Esq., of the Cottage, Paddington; in his 
0th year, 
On the 5th, at Hoveringham, Notts, Lieutenant-General Henry Huthwaite, of the 
ngal Army; in his 85th year. 
On the 8th, at her house, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead, Agnes, widow of the late 
illiam , Esq.; in her 71st year. 








POSTSCRIPT, 
SaTuRDAY. 


The Zimes supplies us this morning with a definite account of the state 
of the negotiations carried on by the representatives of the Four Powers 
at Vienna, and gives an outline of the much-talked-of note and protocol. 

“‘ The collective note signed at Vienna by France, England, Austria, and 

Prussia, and addressed to Turkey, with a view to the restoration of peace, 
and likewise the protocol in which those Powers have recorded their own 
complete union of ‘ap soe in maintaining the territorial limits of the Ot- 
toman — and the sovereignty of the Porte, are two instruments which, 
though still unpublished, have now taken their place in the history of these 
important transactions, The collective note, if we are correctly informed 
of its tenour, does no more than state the earnest desire of the Four Powers 
to stop the effusion of blood, and obviate the dangers of a war which 
already seriously threatens the security of Europe. For this purpose, and 
inasmuch as Russia has already given assurances of her readiness to treat, 
the allied Courts tender their good offices; and, as a preliminary step, they 
request to be informed on what terms the Turkish Government is prepared 
to open such a negotiation. The mode in which the negotiation might be 
opened would be by the appointment of a Turkish and a Russian plenipoten- 
tiary to meet in conference, not alone, but with the representatives of the 
Four Great Powers ; and, in the mean time, the conclusion of an armistice is 
recommended, ‘The protocol, signed at the same time, and originally pro- 
ene by France, is a document expressing in more precise and detailed 
anguage the views and mutual engagements of the Four Powers them- 
selves; and, whatever may be the fate of the fresh overture now 
made to the belligerent states, this declaration places in an authentic 
form the assurances which Russia herself has heretofore made, and the reso- 
lution of the mediating Powers to insist on their fulfilment. Neither of 
these documents contains anything menacing or overbearing either to Rus- 
sia or to Turkey ; and, while there is no misplaced deference to one empire, 
there is no attempt to dictate conditions to the other. The resolution which 
may be taken at Constantinople and at St. Petersburg lies not absolutely 
within the control of any conference of Foreign Powers; nor are Turkish 
or Kussian interests the primary object of their anxiety. The value of the con- 
ference and of its measures is, that it has succeeded to an unlooked-for extent in 
giving a common form and united expression to the public interests of Europe 
which this dispute has touched. It will avert a calamity far greater than that 
of a Turkish war, if it prevent a division between the most civilized nations of 
the earth, which might otherwise have been drawn into opposite sides in 
this quarrel; and it has restored to Austria and Prussia that independence 
of action which the emergency required, but which many of their friends 
in other countries almost despaired of seeing them assume. In this sense 
these acts of the Conference are salutary and important, and they serve to 
define the basis of a negotiation of peace or a scheme of more positive inter- 
vention. Should the means of carrying these resolutions into etfeet not — 
at once successful, it seems almost superfluous to remark, that the Great 
Powers of Europe, having thus declared their intentions, are morally bound 
not to stop short of the measures requisite to fulfilthem. But on this point 
no distinct public engagements have yet been adopted.” 

The pees was signed on the 5th instant, at Vienna; and forwarded 
to the Porte on Weduesday last. 

In an article on the subject, the Moniteur of yesterday says, the danger 
for Europe lay “in the possibility of the division of the Powers into two 
camps: there is now no further cause for such a fear.” At the same 
time, the French official organ considers that it would be presumptuous to 
regard the Oriental question as settled; ‘‘ we must even be prepared to 
watch its progress through various phases.” Upon this the Morning Post 
remarks, that “one of those phases must be war’’—an inevitable war 
between the Western Powers and Russia, but “ confined in all probability 
to the Black Sea and the Turkish territory.” The Daily News distrusts 
the arrangement, and hints, on the faith of the common town-talk at 
Vienna, that Russia has been consulted. 


Abdi Pacha seems to have followed up his success at Bayazid by cross- 
ing the frontier and entering Georgia, The latest reports say that he is 
en route for Tiflis. 

The officers of the British fleet were presented to the Sultan on the 22 
November, by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 

The Queen, 116 guns, sailed from Malta for Constantinople on the 26th 
November ; and the London, 90, which arrived at Malta on the 27th, 
sailed for the same destination on the 2d December. 

A telegraphic despatch from Turin gives the result of the elections 
known up to Wednesday: Ministerialists, 60; Radicals, 14; Retro- 
grades, 8. 


The Gazette of last night announces that the Queen has taken steps to 
confer the rank of Knight Commander of the Bath upon General Godwin, 
General Steel, and Commodore Lambert; the rank of Companion of the 
Bath upon Lieutenant-Colonel Holdich, Captain Tarleton, and Captain 
Shadwell, of the Royal Navy; and, by “special statute,” the rank of 
Companion upon Lieutenant-Colonel Tudor, Licutenant-Colonel Fraser, 
and Captain Lynch, Indian Navy, in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. 


A deputation from the parish of St. James, Westminster, headed by the 
Members for that city, waited yesterday upon Sir William Molesworth, 
to point out to him the inefficiency of the Nuisances Removal and Dis- 
eases Prevention Act of 1848, and the Metropolitan Building Act, and to 
request that they might be revised. Mr. Nelson fully stated the case of 
the parish ; and Sir John Shelley and Sir de Lacy Evans asked for mu- 
nicipal institutions in the name of their constituents. In reply, Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth said, that if he understood rightly, the object of the 
deputation was to impress on the members of the Government the neces- 
sity of bringing in measures to facilitate the removal of nuisances—to 
remove slaughter-houses, to prevent various noxious trades from being 
carried on, to amend the law which prohibits underground dwellings, and 
a general revision of the Building Act— 

“« He could only say, that these were matters which he acknowledged to be 
of the greatest possible importance, which are now engaging the attention of 
her Majesty’s Government, and especially of the Home Office and the Board 
of Health. He could not state distinctly what measures might be brought 
forward. He could not be expected to express his opinion at this moment 
with regard to the corporate inquiry. No doubt, it must lead to a very great 
change in the government of the City of London. It was most important to 
consider whether municipal institutions should be extended over every 
portion of the Metropolis: and, without expressing any distinct opinion on the 
part of the Government, he should say individually, so far as he was concern- 
ed, that he thought corporate government should be given, That was his 
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own individual opinion. Thesubject, as might be supposed, had not yet been 
brought under the consideration of the Government; but the whole ques- 
tion of municipal institutions would be carefully considered.” 

The Poor-law Board considers the evidence produced before Mr. Coro- 
ner Wakley, at the inquest on the body of the infant Walsh, “is of such 
a nature as, in the opinion of the Board, to render it incumbent upon them 
to hold an official inquiry into all the circumstances; and they have ac- 
cordingly intrusted their poeeees at once to institute such inquiry.” 
This determination was officially notified to the Board of Guardians which 
met yesterday. Dr. Russell and Mr. Messer complain of unfair proceed- 
ings at the Coroner's inquest. 

Mr. Francis Bennoch, goaded by the continued attacks of the Court of 
Common Council, has resigned his office as Deputy for the Ward of 
Cripplegate-Within. He says that the honour of being a member of that 
“venerable and fat-witted body” is not worth the annoyance. He con- 


siders their conduct as a consequence of his evidence before the Royal | 


Commission, 


The first sitting of the open Court of the Commissioners of Customs was 
held yesterday, at the Customhouse ; Sir Thomas Fremantle presiding. The 
Court will sit on Tuesdays and Fridays, and it will investigate complaints 
and disputes between merchants and others and Customhouse-officers. An 
inquiry can be had by transmitting a letter to the Commissioners or their 
secretary, containing the substance of the complaint and applying for an 
inquiry. Similar courts will be held at the outports. 


Manchester has been enveloped this week in very dense fogs. The at- 
mosphere was so thick on Thursday that many persons lost their way; 
children were met crying in the streets unable to find their way home. & 
the neighbourhood several persons have walked into canals and been drowned. 
The fog continued yesterday. 


Private letters from Constantinople, which have reached us to the 18th 
November, supply some local gossip, out of which we pick a few ex- 
tracts. 

“ The English are very popular here now, and no contempt is expressed 
at sight of the Frank dress. Our sailors are allowed to come on shore, so 
many each day, and to return next morning on board. It is very amusing 
to see Jack strolling about with his Devil-may-care air; and, considering 
the nature of society here and Jack's own nature, it is remarkable that 
nothing serious has happened in the way of rows: but he is very popular. 
Only yesterday, one of them, half-seas over, in the midst of the market, 
seized a Turkish woman—veiled of course—and planted a hearty kiss on the 


little bit of face he saw, many Turks standing about at the time. Only one | 


old fellow drew a weapon ; the others interfered, saying, ‘Is he not one of 
our preservers, come to cut down the Muscovite Giaour? In the name of 
Allah, let him pass.’ 

“ Last night, in my way home, a sentinel stopped me, and quietly took 
me to the guard-house, 1 was alone, and thought it was because I p Boe 
no. light (my lantern was out) : but the matter was soon explained. On the 


floor of the guard-house were stretched some of our men fast asleep, overcome | 


by rakee or other potent drink. The guard had put them there to take 
care of them, and wanted to know from me what they were to do with 
them.” + * * 

“ There are constantly coming into town wild Asiatics, irregulars going up 
to Schumla—fierce-looking fellows, with extraordinary arms, from which they 
never separate ; some in bits of armour, some with shields on their backs, 
armed as they were in the days of the Prophet likely. Yesterday some were 
walking about, and I fancied I would like to converse with one; so I tolda 
dragoman to call one. The only notice he took was to pray gravely, ‘May 
Allah send you more sense!’ The day before, three magnificent fellows in 
Albanian dress came in a boat to where I was, to ask if 1 would take them 
to Schumla to fight the Giaour: they had heard I was going there, and 
thought it was to fight. I told them, I'd like to take five hundred such as 
they if I were to fight, but not yet.” * be bd 

“ T cannot get any news here of what's going on: they say they wait for 


| Western, 844; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 25; Midland, 64). 


MONEY MARKET. 


on Stock Excuancr, Fripay AFrrTERnoon, 
sidering the prevailing intricacies of political events, the English 
Funds have this week di an extraordinary degree of firmness aie 
improvement being about 24 per cent, commencing on Monday, when the 
features of the Consol account were developed. At its adjustment on Tues- 
day, it was apparent the operations for a fall had been carried on to a 
considerable extent, causing a great demand for loans of Stock, and en- 
hancing the price — that for the January settlement; which circum- 
stance, coupled with the news of propositions on the Turkish question having 
been entered into at Vienna, caused a further rise, and Consols were doue as 
high as 963. This was not maintained ; and although temporarily regained 
on Wednesday, a fall subsequently took place to 96, on telegraphic intelli- 

ence from Vienna discrediting the reported alliance of the Four Powers, 

hey afterwards rallied to 96§ 3, or, as the transfer-books closed on 
that day, 943 5 ex dividend. Yesterday, after being } higher, they declined 
to 94$ § ex dividend. The public have been steady purchasers during 
the week; counteracting the effect occasionally produced from specula- 
tive sales. The market has also been strengthened by the belief that 
the Chanceller of the Exchequer has arranged with the South Sea Company 
| to take 2,300,000/. of Exchequer Bills in payment of the sum they would 
| have to receive in January. The arrivals of gold this week from New York 
| has amounted to about 204,000/. The Continental exchanges continue in 
| favour of England, except from St. Petersburg, which is rather less favour- 
able. Money on the Stock Exchange is worth about 2} per cent on Govern- 
ment Securities. Today the Funds have advanced 3, on information of the 
success of the Turks in Asia; Consols closing at 95} § ex dividend. Bank 
Stock is 2 per cent better this week, and Exchequer Bills 2s. 

Foreign Stocks have been rather more in demand, and the following have 
improved—Austrian, Brazilian, Dutch Two-and-a-half, Russian Five per 
Cents, Sardinian, Swedish, Belgian, and Portuguese, 1; Spanish Three per 
Cents, 3; Ditto Deferred, Granada Deferred, and Dutch Tae per Cents, }; 
Spanish Certificates, 4. Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents and Deferred 
have declined 1; the former were done on Wednesday as low as 68, the re- 
port relating to the stock of guano remaining on the Chincha Islands being 
unfavourable. Mexican, after being done at 254, has since fallen to 20, 
The accounts from that country on Monday were unsatisfactory ; the finance 
department was in great confusion, and reports current of suspending pay- 
ments: the sole object of which, it is believed, is to cause depression on our 
market, and aid a speculation in which the President is stated to be engaged. 
The remittance on account of the Bondholders was 66,000 dollars. 

Australian Agricultural Shares have been in great demand, owing to a re- 
port of the discovery of quicksilver mines on the Company’s lands in New 
South Wales: they closed yesterday at 47 9, and are oo 48 40. 
| Railways have been steadily supported throughout the week, in connexion 
| with the rise in Consols. Yesterday, at the close, the improvement in some 
| of the leading lines compared with last Saturday’s was to the following ex- 
} tent—East Lancashire, Edinburgh and Glasgow, Norfolk, and North British, 
2; London and South-Western, 1/. 10s. ; Great Western, 1/. 5s. ; Caledonian, 

Lancashire and Yorkshire, London, Brighton, and South Coast, Midland, York 

Newcastle, and Berwick, and York and North Midland, 1/.; Aberdeen and 
London and North-Western, 15s.; Chester and Holyhead, Great Northern, 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, Scottish Central, and South-Eastern, 
10s. The improvement in Foreign Shares has been—Northern of France, 
l5s.; Paris and Lyons, Paris and Strasbourg, and Rouen and Havre, 10s. ; 
Luxembourg, and Sambre and Meuse, 5s. Today there has been great 
firmness : an advance from 10s. to 25s. has taken place in several of the 
English lines; Foreign Shares are also higher. 

SaturDAy, TWELve o’CLock. 

The English Funds are } higher this morning; Consols for Account are 
now 9534; Exchequer Bills, 59 premium. The bullion return by the Bank 
of England shows a small increase of 2481/. In the Foreign Market the 
only change is in Spanish, which are } better; the Three per Cents are 
46} 7}, and Deferred 22} 3. Railways continue very firm; the present 
bargains have been in these—Aberdeen, 21}; Eastern Counties, 134; Great 









3 per Ceat Consols ., shut Danish 3 per Cents.... 





that till French and English papers bring it. People are elated at the victo- | Ditzo for Account .. » 954 J Dutch 24 per Cents... . 64 5 
ries, but cannot tell much about the fights. | 8 per Cent Reduced 954 64 Ditto 4 per Cents...... pene 9 6 

‘Some prisoners have been sent here; and rather a laughable incident | 3¢ per Cents ...... vee 7 Mexican 3 per Cents -...... 24y 5, 
cofcerning them is, that when they arrived, the Turks sent them at once to | Se | —-* seeeceeceres aid — | mag ae —— awe = 
be well washed. Fancy the Russians being too dirty for Turkish cleanliness!” | ne eo gia wtwevensee sea  ecteeey bg ae ¢ 

“ a i “ BG eae shut Russian 5 per Cents ....... lll 14 

A Scotch Presbyterian” asks us to admit another long letter on the sub- | Austrian 5 per Cents ........ 93 5 Ditto 44 per Cents ......... 97.9 

jectpf Lord Palmerston’s reply to the Presbytery of Edinburgh. The re- | Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 98 100 Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 463 74 
quest is unreasonable. Besides the very considerable demand on a limited | —— 44 per Cents ....... 95 7 Ditto Deferred .........+++: ao 
space, never sufficient for current claims upon it, there are special reasons why | — ish 6 per ——. soceveces _ : paw yy pt soos Ay. ae . 
a retrospective controversy of the kind is peculiarly inconvenient. Whilethe | *™*"° Per ONES, -eseeeee . wedian © per Vents....... we , 


subject demands calm and consecutive reasoning, the reader inevitabl 
forgets the bearing of arguments upon a question raised more than a mont 
past. One fact noted by our correspondent, at the starting of his elaborate 
exposition, it is but fair to admit. ‘The application to Lord Palmerston 
from the Presbytery of Edinburgh, was not a request to Government to ap- 
point a day of fast on account of cholera, but a request to know whether 
Government intended to appoint one.’’ In another note, our correspondent 
combats the notion that Edinburgh, or Scotland generally, is remark- 
able above the rest of the United Kingdom for impurity. In London 
and Newcastle, the Scotch Presbyterian has himself seen ‘ matter | 
in the wrong place.” In a London hotel at the West-end, he has 
found the water of the bath, and in the water-jug for washing, intolerable 
for its stench, and peopled with a shrimp-like inhabitant of much vivacity ; 
while Edinburgh has water that London might envy. It is true that we do 
associate with the shrimp at our ablutions,—a consorting with improper com- 
pany from which we are trying to escape ; but we don’t associate with pigs 
in our basement story : nor are there many towns in England, Newcastle not 
excepted, that could vie with some Scotch towns in the reports of the Health 
Inspector. But we are all beginning to learn better on these subjects, and it 
is wiser to codperate in reform than to bicker about relative sin. 

A history of the auction-room would comprise many quaint tales of 
English life. That which makes a good catalogue for the curious pur- 
chaser indicates materials for the curious biographer. The reflection is 
suggested by the catalogue of a sale announced by Messrs. Leigh 
Sotheby and Wilkinson for the week before Christmas—the library of 
the late Mr. John Hugh Smyth-Pigott, of Brockley Hall. An English 
country gentleman employed an active and tasteful leisure in collecting all 
kinds of books that fell in his way, rare or otherwise ; and a more multi- 
farious collection country gentleman never got together—from old MSS. | 
to “the Great Necropolis,’ from natural history to astrology, from philo- 
sophy to cookery, from divinity to Voltaire’s autograph,—including heraldry 
and history, erotic literature and morals, law and jest-books, art and music, 

yeioleey and poetry, with the magic speculum used by Dr. Dee the astro- 

. How many strange thoughts, grave or quaint, accompanied the pur- 
suit of that collection—now to be dispersed, and to be reformed perhaps in 
other collections not less strangely shaped ! 














Che Cheatres. 


In the lives of celebrated individuals, we may sometimes find the ap- 
parently paradoxical position, that a man considered as an entirety is 
eclipsed by one of his own brilliant qualities. The renowned Lessing, 
when he entered the arena as a theological controversialist, found the fact 
of his celebrity as a dramatist and a dramatic critic arrayed against bim 
as a proof of incompetency in his new department. D’Alembert had two 
capacities, which reacted upon each other. He was styled a literary 
man among mathematicians, and a mathematician among literary men. 
It seems to be one of the vices of human nature that we shrink from 
giving our neighbours any great amount of versatility, and are less in- 
clined to believe in comprehensiveness than in superficiality. 

Passing from individuals to dramatic entertainments, we see reason to 
fear that the new Adelphi melodrame of The Thirst of Gold will suffer in 
reputation from the very striking effect in the second of its five tableaux. 
Everybody leaves the theatre deeply impressed with the wonders of a 
scene which first represents a plain of ice, and then tumbles and tosses 
about as a somewhat boisterous sea, with a little girl—the only sur- 
vivor of four persons—floating about on the sole remaining fragment of 
her former footing. The large sheet of ice, cracking and shifting off in 
separate pieces—the father, mother, and friend, dropping through the 
stage, as the process of thawing advances—the sentiment of the little girl’s 
position—all this makes up such an exciting picture, that though it occurs 
early in the course of a very long piece, the spectators, at the end of the 
performance, think of nothing else. In all probability, the friends at 
home, who hear flaming accounts of the Adelphi piece from the returned 
visitors of the theatre, imagine that it is a long affair, depending solely 
on one brief scenic effect. ne 

It is therefore particularly necessary to defend the whole Adelphi piece 
against the injury it may receive from the excessive brilliancy of one of its 
parts, With the single fault of a little over-extension, it is one of the best 
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melodramas ever put upon the stage. Indeed, we are not sure that it might 
not be selected as a model melodrame, to be studied with advantage as a 
happy illustration of the principle of producing strong effects. In the 
first place, a good interesting tale, simple and intelligible in itself, but 
affording room for the most varied situations, is taken as the foundation 
of the work. A heartless adventurer causes the death of the captain of a 
merchantman, that he may use the vessel for the purpose of obtaining 
Californian gold; but afterwards meets an avenger in the person of 
the captain’s daughter, who fascinates him with her charms in order 
to bring him to destruction. In this bald etching of the theme, our 
readers may already sce two striking characters starting into vitality,— 
the cold-blooded ruthless villain, in whom a morbid love of gold becomes 
the characteristic of his being; and a terrible Millwood of a woman, 
whose destructive propensities are justified by a strong original wrong. 
Certainly these are two very remarkable personages; and the triumph of 
the vindictive lady over her infatuated victim is wrought up with a power 
which is less melodramatic than tragic. But this tremendous struggle 
of the two antagonists occupies only the last of the five acts; and 
a prelude of wonderful variety is gone through before it is reached. 
First comes the mutiny on shipboard, full of effective bustle, and ending 
in the captain and his family being sent off in a little boat to encounter 
the perils of the broad Atlantic. Then comes the ice scene, with its pic- 
turesque horrors. Then the captain’s daughter, now grown up, is found 
among a party of Indians, by whom she has been educated ; and a mix- 
ture of the odd and the pathetic arises from the peculiarities of her man- 
ners. The rest takes place at the court of the Regent of Orleans; and 
having passed from melodrame into comedy, comes to a tragical conclusion. 
The skill with which the greatest possible effect is obtained from every one 
of these stages of the story cannot be too highly commended, when we 
reflect that a series of striking effects is the great object of this kind of 
drama. 

So far our praise belongs to MM. Dennay and Dugué, authors of La 
«Priére des Naufragés, the French piece from which The Thirst of Gold 
is taken. The circumstance that the piece, without alteration, is a genu- 
ine “ Adelphi drama,”’ is an instance of good luck the more remarkable, 
inasmuch as, with all the wealth of the modern Parisian répertoire, there 
will seldom be found a piece of serious interest that exactly fits a Lon- 
don audience. In the greatest successes of the French stage, we gene- 
rally have a sort of exceptional morality, which does not quite accord 
with English notions, and which, though the poverty of our own stage 
compels us to gulp it down, we generally accept with the protest that it 
is “ thoroughly French” after all. Now, with respect to La Priére des 
Naufragés, there need be no concession of any kind. It is a good honest 
story of horrible crime and horrible retribution, with no heterodox social 
abortion at the bottom of it ; and the audience may rejoice at the catas- 
trophe with perfectly safe consciences, Who shall say as much for Diane 
de Lys or La Dame aux Camélias? 

But it would not be fair to fling about all this commendation without 
allowing a particle of it to fall upon Mr. Webster and the Adelphi com- 
pany. Mr. Webster, in his capacity of manager, has reproduced the 
scenic effects of the Ambigu-Comique in the most creditable manner, and 
has spared no cost in procuring a rich and appropriate wardrobe ; while in 
his capacity of actor, he gives a forcible and intelligent interpretation of the 
principal male character, which leaves nothing to desire. As the Indian 
ingenuité, Madame Celeste, in her quaint retorts displays more humour 
than would commonly be ascribed to her, while her position of avenger 
at the end of the piece is worked up to the perfection of tragical melo- 
drame. There is also a good part for Mr. Keeley, and we rejoice to say 
that the piece is not smothered in low comedy, as is too often the case 
when English authors set about making adaptations from the French. 


The old story of a man in low life being passed off for a gentleman, 
and making himself ridiculous by the incompatibility of his manners with 
his position, is but slight material for a three-act comedy. Hence The 
Hope of the Family, notwithstanding the excessive drollery of Mr. Buck- 
stone’s acting, must be looked upon as a diluted farce, which would have 
been much better if the watering had not taken place. In the scenic 
department of the Haymarket, Mr. Buckstone enters most fully into the 
spirit of the age; but in the selection of his longer pieces he has not 
hitherto been fortunate. 





PR usir. 

The Wednesday Evening Concerts are gaining ground with the public. 
This week, Exeter Hall was crowded in every part, and a large portion of 
the audience consisted of persons habituated to the highest class of musi- 
cal performance. ‘The concert was calculated to gratify such persons as 
well as a more popular assemblage ; for the “ classical ’’ part was brilliant 
and attractive to the general ear, while the more familiar pieces, 

nerally speaking, were such as a refined taste would not disdain. 
The first part was selected from the works of Mendelssohn. The 
second part contained an overture and a march of Rossini’s, a polac- 
ca by Spohr, and several gems of the older English vocal school, which 
will never lose their charms for English ears. Among the performers 
there was only one stranger, Madame Amedei, a young dramatic singer 
newly arrived from Italy, who, in ascena from Semiramide, displayed 
vocal powers of the highest order. In the beauty of her contralto voice 
she fully rivals Alboni; and her personal appearance and energy of de- 
clamation incline us to believe that on the Italian stage she is Alboni’s 
superior, 


Last night, the Sacred Harmonic Society, according to its annual cus- 
tom before Christmas, performed The Messiah. It was the Society's 
three hundredth concert, in the two-and-twenty years of its active and 
influential existence. A new book of the oratorio, which deserves notice, 
Was issued on this occasion. It contains a preface, and ample notes ap- 
pended to the words, by Mr. G. Macfarren, in which that‘able musician 
gives many interesting particulars respecting the composition and first | 
production of the work, and critical remarks on the principal airs and | 

ruses ; describing the peculiarities of their construction, and pointing | 
out their most striking beauties. The Society intimate their readiness to | 


communicate the advantage of this valuable edition to the various choral | 
societies and meetings thro 
performed, 


ughout the kingdom where Zhe Messiah is | 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


REFORM DISCUSSION: OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
In noting from time to time the progress made in the discussion 
of principles and schemes contributed by various public writers 
towards the Reform Bill of next session, we do not of course pre- 
tend to analyze all the articles that appear from day to day and 
week to week in the principal newspapers, and to reproduce in 
half-a-dozen paragraphs matter that has occupied scores of the 
columns of our contemporaries. Marked indications of points to 
which public opinion has advanced or receded, and suggestions of 
individual writers that from their originality or their sagacious 
combination of familiar ideas, are fitted to enlarge the scope or per- 
fect the details of the promised measure, are alone noteworthy ; 
and the residuum, the gold-dust deposited by the river of speech 
that flows loud-voiced and many-tongued to silence and oblivion, 
searcely rewards the watchfulness and toil of the seeker. 

The leading contributions, since last we touched this topic, have 
been a series of articles in the Zimes newspaper, and a series of 
letters in the Morning Chronicle signed “ Ww R. G.,” develop- 
ing one by one propositions already advanced in the Edinburgh 
Review and alluded to in this journal at the date of their first appear- 
ance. It is needless to say that we look to the 7imes for its indi- 
cations of public opinion—to W. R. G. for his suggestions: the 
first is a barometer, whose function is to tell us the state of the 
political atmosphere—the second a compass, which points the 
course we ought to steer; and, if we may pursue the fancy, the 
other journals can be compared to little else than the sea-birds and 
fishes that follow a ship’s wake, and by their monotonous cries or 
scarcely more monotonous silence indicate simply the respective 
classes of the animal world to which they belong. 

The articles in the Zimes are indeed carefully abstinent from 
suggestion, and studious in their avoidance of the least attempt to 
raise the aspirations or guide the conclusions of the nation. The 
writer aims, as it would seem, beyond all other things, at not out- 
stripping the ey understanding in apprehension of the changes 
required, and at hitting the level of political invention and public 
spirit to be found in that large class of Englishmen whose business 
is neither statesmanship nor political speculation, but which yet 
has an interest in peace, quietness, and good government, and has 
no special interest in proved and acknowledged anomalies and 
corruptions. Under this inspiration, he arrives at the conclusion 
that the equalization of the town and county franchise, with the 
dismemberment of small boroughs and the disfranchisement of free- 
men, form the main elements of the bill to be desired. Abhorrent, 
however, of anything that approaches so near to theory as to embody 
a principle, or even to recognize one, he poohpoohs alike the doctrine 
of class representation and the opposite doctrine of representation of 
numbers. Setting up an absurd misapplication of the former princi- 
ple, he presents us with a picture of the country “split up into guilds.” 
“Scientific men must elect scientific men, and lawyers, soldiers, 
sailors, and doctors, each come as the representatives of their own 
profession.” Aghast at his own prophetic fancy, he enters “his 
protest against such newfangled doctrines, which never were, and 
we hope never will be, any part of the Britjsh constitution.” A 
tolerable Parliament might probably be assembled by this process, 
but it is not the process which is implied in the doctrine of class- 
representation. ‘The phrase is founded upon the fact that civiliza- 
tion—the combined agencies by which our race advances from one 
stage to another—tends, by subdivision of labour, accumulation of 
wealth, and progress of speculation, to form classes in a community. 
These classes will view public questions from different points and 
on different sides, as self-interest and habits of thought may direct 
their minds; and each will arrive at different conclusions, likely, 
when brought together, debated, corrected, and finally allowed to 
shape the decision of the community, to render that decision more 
wise, more comprehensive, more in accordance with the laws of 
social science, more conducive to the national interests, than if it 
had proceeded from one class alone. The theory of representation 
of classes, as opposed to the representation of mere numbers, mere 
property, mere anything else that can be set up as a qualification, 
aims at harmonizing the political institutions of a civilized state to 
the social facts of such a state, instead of raising them upon a basis 
only true of a savage tribe, or an imperfectly developed commu- 
nity in which some important organ has been stunted. We are not 
prepared to say precisely what doctrines haye at various — 
helped to shape the synthesis of institutions under which British 
liberties have developed to their present maturity and strength, still 
less to assign to each its due share of the grand results; but we see 
in the doctrine of the representation of classes as thus stated, a 
key to much that would else sadden us in our history—a refuge 
from the unwelcome hypothesis, that all statesmen and parties 
who have opposed change in our electoral system, and refused to 
suppress corruption and eradicate anomalies, have been simply 
selfish, and hypocrites to boot, since they alleged as an excuse for 
both corruption and anomaly, the necessity, as they deemed it, of 





preserving the balance of the constitution. Like the balance of Euro- 


pean power, this phrase may have veiled a great deal of unmixed ini- 
quity and selfishness,—may, nay, must in many mouths, have been 
mere cant: but cant is only true meaning decayed or misplaced— 
the convictions of clearsighted and honest men forged and passed 
current by those who are neither one nor the other. And it does 
appear to us that this boasted constitution of ours, with its lions 


| and unicorns, with its sovereign head, its church, its estates of the 


realm, its juries, its municipal bodies, its varied constituencies,— 
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all real and most valuable safeguards against that unité de pou- 
voir which is, whether in its monarchical or republican form, fatal 
to true liberty,—is nothing more nor less than an elaborate and 
wonderful machinery for embodying this very principle of repre- 
sentation of classes. Or, if this be too arbitrary an extension of 
the phrase, we may at least say that the representation of classes, 
in its more limited sense, aims at objects kindred to those secured 
by that distribution of powers wh‘ch characterizes the English 
constitution. It aims at securing that 
te modes of thought, vast masses of knowledge and opinion, 
shall not count for nothing in the legislative assembly of the na- 
tion, because other interests happen to be greater, other modes 
of thought more paaren, other opinions and a different range 
of knowledge in the ascendant. Not, be it understood, that the 
greater is to give way to the less—that the minority is to di- 
rect the final decision instead of the majority—but that in 
the discussion which precedes decision ail should be heard, 


all listened to ; and this not at all more for the sake of the minority | 


than of the majority, but for the sake of wise national councils, 
a stable policy, and a general acquiescence in the laws. We can 
comprehend what the Daily News and those who agree with it 
mean by denying the right of a minority to be represented ; we en- 
tirely appreciate the force of their objections to the theory of class 
representation: they would approximate as closely as they can to 
the simplest means for ascertaining the notions of the majority of 


the adult male inhabitants of the country upon any political | 
question, and for giving those notions the force and form of law | 


with the least possible delay. This is a comprchensible course, 


consistent with itself; and it has not yet been quite proved that | 
| franchise which they may naturally seek as essential to their 


the United States of America have been ruined by acting on it. 


As the Zimes, however, has no wish to assimilate our con- | 


stitution to that of our cousins over the water, we are at a loss to 


understand why it directs sneers oe the only principle | 
0 


effectual to resist such a change. Undoubtedly, the vis inertiz | 
may for a long time resist, and practical good sense may help it; | 
but the human mind seeks after principles, and the more eager- | 
ly in proportion as it is cultivated. Even in politics those views | 
will ultimately prevail which base themselves on distinct intel- | 
ligible principles. And, agreeing with the Times heartily in| 
its sense of the danger of so lowering the franchise as virtually 
to throw the representation of the country into the hands of the 
lowest class exclusively, we are glad to strengthen ourselves by 
reposing on a principle that is justified alike by experience and | 
theory, and to declare the representation of classes in opposition to | 
the representation of numbers. We have no such particular pre- | 
ference for one scheme over another that we would reject any pro- | 
posal honestly recognizing and practically carrying out this prin- | 
ciple. But the principle is essential. And if we proceed to do 
away with such imperfect, irregular, and corrupt means for effect- 
ing a representation of classes, as have grown up in the working of 
our electoral system, or were originally designed for that purpose, 
but have been found to involve great accompanying evil, without at | 
the same time recognizing the principle more distinctly than before, | 
and providing regular and pure machinery for its agerine, we | 
had better a thousand times make up our minds to leave | 
well alone, and-to bg content with the best legislation and the 
most effective instrument of even popular will in Europe. We | 
can understand those who think that class representation is ef- | 
fectually secured by our present system; though we imagine that 
such reasoners must leave the proletariat class quite out of their con- 
sideration, and have a lower opinion than we ourselves have of the 
value to be attached to a hody of Members specially representing 
the “clerisy of the nation.” But we cannot comprehend how the | 
indirect representation is any longer to be effected, even in its pre- | 
sent limited degree, if anomalies are to be removed ; and the whole 
ith of our argument is that the natural tendency of public opinion 
is to sweep them away; a tendency with which we heartily sym- | 
pathize, for they offend alike the love of directness and the moral 
sense. Only, while with one hand we sweep away, with the other 
we would erect ; what is immorally and imperfectly effected now, we | 
would effect by pure and simple means,—avowing as the principle of | 
action that the political institutions of a nation must be so arranged | 
as that wealth, refinement, knowledge, are not subordinated to and | 
swamped by mere numbers, but so codrdinated as that all the ele- | 
ments of a nation’s greatness, permanence, and progress, have their | 
due weight in shaping the laws and giving utterance to the 
national will. 

We can hardly fix the Zimes to any definitely final statement 
of opinion as to what is the best plan for redistributing the Mem- 
bers to be taken from small and corrupt boroughs. The public has 
not pronounced, and when his oracle is silent how can the priest be 
expected to prophesy ? Meanwhile, with respect to what the 7%mes 
does consider settled, both negatively and positively. as well as 
with respect to its future records of public opinion, we think 
it right and useful to say, that the writer, in his desire not to be | 
unpractical by advocating change that the nation will refuse | 
to sanction, seems to us to he mistaken the lowest for the highest | 
point of public opinion. He has, we think, taken an estimate 
rather of what the respectable part of the nation would suggest, | 
if the question were referred to them man by man, than of what | 
it mek gladly accept when suggested by others, if Ministers 
would only be bold and hopeful enough to propose it. 

It is to the writer of the letters in the Chronicle that we must 
turn for an exemplification of the valuable service rendered by the 
public press to the advance of sound political views—of something 
really influential in forming, not merely useful in declaring, public 


eat interests, widely- | 





opinion. Eminently suggestive, inventive, comprehensive, and 
withal thoroughly practical, he has done more than any other per- 
son to help the public to a right apprehension of the problem to 
be solved, and to a right solution. Taking his stand firmly on the 
principle of class-representation,—recognizing it as the safeguard 
of ef and also as a means for practically improving the cha- 
racter of the House of Commons,—he would disfranchise small 
boroughs returning about seventy Members, bestow about half 
these Members on the proposed educational constituencies, the 
rest on counties. But in arranging the distribution of the new 
ay Members, he proposes not further to subdivide coun- 
ties, but to allow more Members to single electoral dis- 


' tricts, and in these cases to give the electors what is called a 


cumulative vote, so that if there be five Members to be 
elected a voter may give one vote to each of the five or five votes 
to one. The bearing of this suggestion on the difficult question of 
the representation of minorities renders it interesting and import- 
ant. He agrees in the now favourite notion of equalizing the town 
and county franchise, and most energetically opposes any lowering 
of the rental qualification. But he repeats the proposal to Sestie the 
franchise on persons, not coming within the ten-pound qualification, 
who have fifty pounds invested in savings-banks or other institu- 
tions that can be guarded —— fraudulent manufacture of such 
votes, and upon foremen and labour-captains, subject, of course, to 
alike guarantee against fraud. This proposal appears to us (though 
subject, in some degree, to the objection that possible changes 
in the value of money may materially alter its practical work- 
ing) to provide Lord John Russell and the Whig section of 
the Cabinet with that substitute for their own five-pound 


character for consistency. Such considerations are not beneath 
statesmen, and deserve sympathy from their colleagues. It may 
be, too, that in some such proposal may be found that com- 
promise between no extension of the suffrage to the hand-labourers 
and an extension that would swamp the voices of the rest of 
the community, apparently called for by the composition of the 
Government, and even more evidently by the balance of parties. 
Already the Daily News is denouncing hypothetical vengeance on 
Lord John for hypothetical desertion of his pledges and his prin- 
ciples. If we regarded W. R. G’s. suggestion as unsound in itself, 
we should certainly not urge it on grounds merely personal to cer- 
tain members of the present Government: we do not believe they 
would hesitate to sacrifice a false consistency to higher considera- 
tions,—as Sir Robert Peel oftener than once did, and gained glory 
for so doing in the gratitude of a benefited nation,—as Lord John 
himself did with respect to the Appropriation-clause; but in this 
case consideration for the men, and regard to party combinations, 
coincide with the soundest policy and the highest statesmanship. 


POSTERITY’S OPINION OF THE ALBERT-CHALLIS 
STATUE. 
Ir has been said that the opinions expressed respecting us in 
foreign parts are as the —— of a contemporaneous posterity : 
according to this rule, the opinion which we receive from a distant 
part of the Continent upon the Challis statue project shows that it 
will not altogether meet posterity’s approval. It is one of the 
most surprising instances of quiet submission to compulsion that 
we remember. People at home who suffer the compuision cannot 
cry out; etiquette forbids: they must go a great distance, or cry 
out through remote channels, to relieve their feelings. In society, 
and especially, we believe, about the Court, there is a strong sense 
of this coercion; subscriptions cannot be refused, whatever the 
opinion of the donor may be. Some few, who have refused, did so 
perhaps simply because they were told that they could not: but 
there are few who have the firmness to vindicate their independ- 
ence even when their dependence was roundly asserted. They 
submitted although it was generally supposed that the project was 
made without the assent of the Court, and even against its wishes. 

One of the boasts of our constitution is that there shall be no 
taxation without representation: but here is a tax extorted by the 
most powerful of coercions in England, and certainly without 
adequate representation at the irregular Parliament which regis- 
toned the eict for the impost. The Sovereign is expressly ex- 
cluded from taxation, and one lost his head in the ineffectual at- 
tempt to recover the privilege. Yet we have a Lord Mayor enjoy- 
ing a power which is denied to the Crown—enjoying it, too, not 
only within the City, but exacting his benevolence from West- 
minster and from the country at large. 

The extent to which this compulsion goes is truly marvellous. 
Some surprise has been expressed, that the Prince, who is made 
the pretext of exacting this tax, has not refused to be implicated 
in the affair—has not declined to serve as a stalking-horse in pur- 
suing for a subscription to immortalize ex-Lord Mayor Challis—to 





| immortalize him in connexion with an event which owed nothing 


to the said ex-Lord Mayor, and to filch a baronetcy for that 
worthy citizen. The good sense which has hitherto distinguished 
the Prince naturall fed to the expectation of his refusal; and 
as he has not indu his own feeling, the fact proves to what 
a high point the coercion must have reached. If the Prince 
Consort will not venture to put his veto upon the project, we 
must remember that it requires some nerve for a member of the 
Royal Family to offend a Lord Mayor. ‘ 

ontrasts are drawn between the subscription to the Challis 
statue and the subscription to a statue of Newton. But the dif- 
ference can easily be accounted for. It has taken eight months to 
collect seven hundred pounds for the Newton statue; it took eight 
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days to collect about as many thousands for the Challis statue. But 
then, besides the compulsion under which men have paid an addi- 
tional income-tax for Alderman Challis’s hobby, it would not occur 
to many, that while it would take a very great amount of monument 
to commemorate a Challis, Isaac Newton needs no stone. The 
Exposition of Ali Nations, which is by a curious circumbendibus 
to commemorate a Challis, has passed away; but a philosopher 
who likened himself to a child picking up pebbles on the beach 
finds his monument ready-made in the firmament. Newton’s will 
live as long as mankind shall last to contemplate the stars. New- 
ton was not anxious about his own immortality,—-as, indeed, we 
are seldom anxious respecting that of which we are certain: it is 
quite natural, however, that the Challis should lay stratagems in 
order that he may walk down to posterity arm in arm with Prince 
Albert. It is a proof of his Highness’s condescension that he con- 
sents to act as usher in the presence of Posterity for the ambitious 
Alderman. The Prince is the Sinbad of that prospective voyage, 
the Challis is his Old Man of the Sea: an analogy which suggests 
a striking idea for the sculptor appointed to execute Alderman 
Challis’s hobby. 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
Ir is not without reason that the condition of Durham University 
attracts attention. After an existence of twenty years, it has dis- 





those who indulged the pleasant delusion that an institution es- 
tablished in the nineteenth century must exhibit some sympathy 
with the requirements of the time. With little cause, however, 
for triumph in the past, with diminishing prospects of success for the 
future, the University exhibits daily proofs of the fatal influences 
to which it has been exposed by a too intimate connexion with the 
Cathedral. If, indeed, the ambition of the original promoters em- 
braced no wider scheme than the foundation of a theological school, 
er even of an institution framed after the Oxford model, the end 
has been fairly answered. But by those who hoped to realize 
the notion of a national university which should seek success by 
an adaptation to existing wants, rather than by a strict compliance 
with the forms of an antiquated and quiescent period, the Uni- 
versity will be regarded as a signal failure. It is useless to con- 
ceal the fact, that, with few exceptions, it is more imperfect in its 
constitution, more hopelessly inefficient for all purposes of educa- 
tion, than the older Universities of Oxford and Cambridge: it is 
like them antiquated, without being able to boast their antiquity. 

The constitution of the University of Durham appears to have 
been ingeniously devised for presenting all possible obstructions to 
reform. The present Warden is a member of the Cathedral body, 


and this intimate connexion between the University and the Ca- | 


thedral is perpetuated by a provision in the charter, which enjoins 
that, in future, the Dean of the Cathedral shall, ex officio, be War- 
den of the University. Practically, all power is vested in this 
officer, who exercises as complete an autocracy as Nicholas in 
Russia or Louis Napoleon in France. He matriculates all mem- 
bers, and his presiding “pce is extended through all the 
stages of their University career. He alone has the power to in- 
flict punishment, although in case of rustication or expulsion the 
form is gone through of an appeal to the Senate. This body con- 


sists of a certain number of professors and tutors; but its jurisdic- | 


tion is curtailed by two restrictions, intended, it would appear, to 
preserve the complete autocracy of the chief officer. It can never 


sit except when summoned by the Warden; and although, in fact, | 
it is assembled every week, the statutes do not require it to be | 
convened more than four times in each term: it meets, therefore, | 


on the sufferance of the Warden. The Warden has a veto on all 


measures proposed; and as nothing can come before Convoeation | 


which has not previously passed the Senate, his authority is prac- 


tically unlimited. It is true that an appeal may in some cases be | 


made to the Dean and Chapter; but as the Warden and two Pro- 


fessors are members of the Cathedral body, they can scarcely be | 


regarded as an exception to the rule. 
Again, the patronage of two Professorships is in the hands of the 


a but the other teachers in the University are appointed by | 
the War 


den, and hold their offices at his will and pleasure. Nor 

are the Fellows in a better position; for although they are in 
theory chosen by the Senate, the Warden has full power to sus- 
pend their stipend, or even to deprive them of it altogether,—sub- 
ject only to the regulation that “in graver cases he must consult 
the Senate.” The qualification is capable of various interpreta- 
tions; and a Warden of a gay turn of mind might take a very 
pleasant and tolerant view of almost all cases that could occur— 
might even speed a distinguished sinner on rustication with a 
parting dinner and a “ bon voyage,” without asking the Senate to 
il the hilarity by its austere presence. It would be diflicult to 


efine a system more admirably adapted to throw the whole ma- | 
nagement of the University into the hands of one man; and it is | 


obviously impossible to expect reform from the administration of an 
ecclesiastical autocracy. 


We need not enter into the details of the educational system, | 


which exhibits a servile adherence to the Oxford system ; but as 


false notions might be derived from a reference to the University | 


Calendar, one point should be explained. It is true that we are 
furnished with a list of Professors and Readers on almost every 
subject in which a University should provide the means of in- 
struction ; but, alas ! they exist only in name. There is scarcely an 
approach to a proftssorial system. The Professor of Greek, although 
an able scholar, and rewarded for his exertions by a Canonry in the 
Cathedral, is a mere College Tutor. He delivers five lectures in the 


— the expectations, if not of its founders, at all events of | 





week on Homer and Thucydides toa class of under-graduates cos - 
posed of young men in different stages of their University career, 
and two on Aristophanes or Demosthenes to a class of graduates 
who are preparing for the final examination for the degree of M.A. 
The Professor of Mathematics is in the same position. The Reader 
in Natural Philosophy is never known to give any public instruction. 
The Readers in Law and History have paid occasional visits to the 
University ; but have met with little success, and received but lit- 
tle encouragement from the authorities. We have been the more 
minute in showing the working of the Durham machinery, because 
it is evident that the defective results are due to the very structure 
of the body ; and that any improvement, to be fruitful, must be di- 
rected to the root of the evil. 

The two exceptions to the general rule of failure and inefficiency 
are to be found in the Theological school and the establishment of 
two cheap Halls. The Theological school affords the single illus- 
tration of an attempt to carry out the professorial system; and it 
has supplied a want which was long keenly felt in the older Uni- 
versities. The Halls, on the other hand, have opened out the ad- 
vantages, honours, and rewards of the University, to a class of men 
who have hitherto lacked sufficient opportunities to gratify a laud- 
able ambition. But in spite of all that can be said in its favour, it 
is obvious that the University of Durham stands in need of strin- 
| gent reform. Nor is it a sufficient reply to repeat that it is a thing 
of yesterday. The bitterest complaint is, that, like the child of a 
diseased parentage, it sprang, at its birth, out of a rich but poisoned 
soil laden with the abuses of centuries. It started in the race en- 
cumbered with impediments, which it will require no ordinary vi- 
gour to shake off. The atmosphere by which it is surrounded has 
blighted every hope, and must ultimately prove fatal to its growth. 
That Durham must follow in the steps of Oxford, reform and all, 
—that it is of little use to accumulate charges against a University 
| which, having once refused to exert an independent will, has bound 
itself to a servile imitation of its competitors,—is an idea equally 
fallacious. We are convinced that only when it comes to a ques- 
tion of reform will Durham proclaim her right to pursue her own 
course. Whatever changes may be introduced, whatever im- 
apr pong adopted, must come from without. It is only by the 

elp of an extraneous impulse that the splendid endowments of 
that University will be employed to advance rather than to retard 
the spread of education, in conformity with the requirements and 
opportunities of our own day. 











AUSTRALIAN EMIGRATION, ITS SHIPS AND 
RECRUITS. 
Ir the charge preferred against the owners of the Melbourne 
steam-ship had been undefended, the case might have passed as an 
| isolated instance of bad management, and it would not have called 
| for any remarks beyond those made in court. But the result, by 
| which the Bench and the Jury in the main affirm the charges, 
coupled with the defence, imparts to the case a much graver cha- 
racter, and reminds us that the whole conduct of emigration to 
| Australia is in a very unsatisfactory state. It is unsatisfacto! 
| for all parties,—for the officials of the executive whose credit is 
| impeached, for the shipowners, the emigrants, and the colony. 
| The witnesses brought forward on behalf of the prosecution, who 
appear to have been in the main believed by the Jury and a 
described a state of management on board the ship so truly revolt- 
ing that common decency prohibits us from repeating the deseri 
tion. Suflice it to say, that far worse than the filthiness whi 
murdered sleep at night, or the abominations which poisoned 
the food in the day-time, were the abominations which ren- 
dered the mere occupation of the cabin to which the second-class 
passengers were condemned intolerable, and which prevented at- 
tention to the ordinary decencies of life. 

Yet it appears there is a defence to be advanced for such 
management. A Government-agent is introduced to explain, that 
the allowance of space for each passenger exceeded that required 
| by the Passengers Act. The officers of the ship declared that the 
damage to the food was not greater than might happen in a voyage 
accidentally prolonged as that of the Melbourne was; and the in- 
| conveniences to which the passengers were subjected were treated 

as light matters which might be encountered in other ships on the 
same voyage. Now, although it might not be easy to bring for- 
ward such distinct evidence, and to obtain a tangible verdict, in 
many cases, as in the eleven referring tothe particular voyage, yet 
we believe that the defence is not baseless. Innumerable com- 
| plaints of passengers have proved, that bad provender, odious ar- 
| rangements for lodging, gross incivility on the part of the masters 
and stewards, and inconveniences which amounted to indecency, 
are encountered on board other passenger-ships to Australia. 
Although the absolute starvation, which was not uncommon in 
ships on the American voyage, appears to have been stopped by the 
Passengers Act, yet, as we have had too much reason to know, 
pestilence through overcrowding and bad arrangements is still no 
rare occurrence. 

The sudden rush to the gold-fields which took place last year 
contributed to these evils by two causes. The claims for freight and 
passage were so enormous, that shipowners placed their vessels on 
the voyage in the hastiest manner, striving to obtain the largest 
| number of passengers with the least allowance of space or accom- 
modation ; and the same greedy rush to get round the globe induced 
passengers to put up with a treatment which under other circum- 
stances would have been generally resented and denounced. The 
very facts prove that the precise stipulations of the Passengers Act, 
even when they are observed, do not suffice to secure the health, 
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fort, and safety of the passenger. Something more is wanted ; 
find while the result of this ‘ial eaey perhaps operate as a check 
on behalf of — who can go to law, a closer attention 
appears to be demanded on behalf of poorer passengers, from the 
official inspectors. 

The state in which passenger-ships arrive in Australia has at- 
tracted angry notice amongst the colonists; and, after loud remon- 
strance, they begin to talk of measures. The people in Sydney es- 
pecially are put to great trouble by the landing of sick emigrants, 

y complaints against drunken or inattentive masters, and by other 
inconveniences of an unmannerly free transportation. It is likely 
enough that if attention be not paid to the matter on this side, the 
colonists will adopt more stringent regulations, which might take 
emigrants as well as shipowners by surprise, and might entail in- 
convenience upon those who arrive in the colony. 

It is not that the Australians have any desire to check emigra- 
tion ; quite the contrary. In Melbourne, it is true, under the in- 
fluence of that panic which appears to possess the colonists at 
intervals, they have been expressing alarm at the import of new 
comers at the rate of two thousand a week, not knowing 
how they can be provided for. This is the emigration to the 
gold,—an emigration which has but an indirect influence in 
supplying labour for the settled parts of Australia, and 
which operates rather as a burden upon the resources of the 
colony than as an assistance. In South Australia, however, a 
better supply of labour is still the cry: it is felt in the legitimate 
mining operations of that colony; in the household, where ser- 
vants are wanted; and in the keeping of stock, or the cultivation 
of land. The same wants appear at present to be still more se- 
verely felt in New South Wales; and one proof is the advance of 
100,000/. upon land-debentures for promoting emigration. Not 
long since, the colony of New South Wales instructed the Emi- 
gration Commissioners to grant assisted passages for that colony 
only under indentures, by which the emigrant bound himself 
for a time not to leave the colony or to go to the gold- 
fields, except under payment of a stipulated sum. As_ these 
indentures, not unknown in America or the West Indies, have 
never worked well, the proposal must be regarded principally 
as a restriction upon the assisted emigration. The Colonial mind 
appears now to be moving in an opposite direction—and very 
justly. The colonists were dissatisfied with the class of emigrants 
sent out by the Commissioners; and they were unduly impressed 
by the large amount of the spontaneous emigration, which made 
them turn up their noses at the assisted. The fact is, however, 
that the spontaneous goes forth entirely for its own purposes, 
without regard to the wants of the colony. Indifferent as the 
selection by the Commissioners may have been, the selection by 
the emigrants themselves has proved still more objectionable ; and 
while the spontaneous emigration did comparatively little for 
recruiting the agricultural labour of the settlements, it multiplied 
the number of mouths dependent upon the industry of the colony. 
Instead, therefore, of supplying the place of a well-selected emi- 
gration, it may be said to have increased the demand for such a 
supply of labour. It was quite natural that this distinction should 
not have been observed either by the Commissioners or by the 
colonists; but renewed attention is now paid to it, and this advance 
o—- manifests the feelings of the people in New South 

es. 

Now there are other things besides helping to pay the passage 
which are required for rendering emigration efficient. One is, to 
make provision for the comfort of the emigrant during the voyage, 
so that the transit may not operate as a check through the “ fear of 
the sea,” which so many confess. Another is, to secure the health 
of the passengers, in order that their numbers and efficiency may 
be as little impaired by sickness as possible. A third is, to select 
those emigrants who are best suited for the purpose; and since 
they will commonly be found amongst the poorer classes of the 
community, it is evident that some more effective machinery is 
needed for finding out those people in their homes, and putting 
them on the path from any town or parish in the country to the 
Australian Colonies. While the industrial circumstances of the 
day are likely to give a new impulse to the emigrating instinct at 
home, many facts conspire to show that the central authority needs 
to be strengthened in its modes of working and in its machinery. 





AMELIA OPIE. 

Few years have a since, on grave occasions which drew people 
together for intellectual or philanthropic purposes, might be ob- 
served an aged lady of benevolent aspect, whose countenance bore 
traces of past beauty and of forcible thoughts, strikingly contrasted 
with the demure Quaker dress in which it was shrouded. The 
steadfast countenance would have attracted observation, if her age, 
and some contrast perhaps between her Quaker aspect and the oc- 
casion which brought her forth, had not already turned upon her 
an attention, which certainly was not diminished when you were 
told that this venerable Quaker lady was the once dashing Amelia 
Opie, whose fictions have been the solace and instruction of so 
many. The newspapers of the day announce her death; and by 
the simple line of the obituary the thoughts are suddenly chai- 
lenged to trace back, at a rapid glance, that life so distinguished 
for its length and for its tility. 

The sight of her on the bench at Norwich Assizes, or amongst 
the audience at Carlyle’s lectures, caused that sense of the unex- 
pected which we feel when a fellow-creature whom we have re- 
— as a classic rg entirely to the past, appears suddenly 

us amongst the living. Tosee Amelia Opie amongst our contem- 


raries, was almost as if we had seen Richardson or Fielding or 

dy Mary Wortley Montague. But the death which now ae- 
tually removes her, brings forward to the mind the still further 
past; and in recording her departure from the world, we seem to 
take a more distinct and formal farewell of one who has been 
familiar to our most intimate thoughts. For there are few, at 
least of the elder generation now living, with whom the works of 
Mrs. Opie do not form some of the most delightful recollections of 
early reading. 

There was, indeed, an organic vigour in them, such as compara- 
tively few novel-writers command. Their purpose was for the 
most part moral; but the moral was rendered with an artistic 
power seldom attained by moralists of fiction. Even when the 
purpose stood forth most plainly on the surface, the same skill de- 
prived it of its merely didactic character. The effect of course was 
proportionate. Works of an avowedly didactic character do not 
usually succeed in convincing any but those who are convinced 
already. The province of imaginative writing is not conviction. 
However admirably Mrs. Opie illustrated the fatal tendency of 
“ white lying” to make those around the culprit wretched and to 
destroy the culprit himself, people already addicted to lying would 
not be reformed; and few would establish in their own minds any 
precise rule upon the subject of the book; or if they did, they 
would probably pay little attention to it afterwards. The use of 
such writing is not to produce a set resolution, but to familiarize 
the mind with feelings and ideas; to create, not a resolve, but a 
sentient affection for that which is true and noble, and a corre- 
sponding repulsion from that which is false and base. The naked 
moralist, like Mrs. Hofland, for example, failing to seize upon the 
affections, does not attain the effect ; although perhaps the precept, 
set forth more nakedly, remains more distinctly as a recollection 
in the mind. Not many would trace their virtues directly toa 
particular book, or even to the whole range of Mrs. Opie’s writings ; 
yet we believe that there are few authors who have instilled so 
considerable and pregnant a portion of feeling and thought into 
their generation as she did. 

It was not only in the teaching of the young that her influence 
was felt. More than one truth worthy of consideration in any tri- 
bunal receives its best illustration at herhands. For instance, the 
story of “ Henry Woodville,” which is so complete in its consis- 
tency and verisimilitude, exposes the weakness of circumstantial 
evidence as thoroughly as the profoundest legal argument could 
do; and it must have stamped a healthy doubt on many a mind 
which has been practically engaged in the subject of jurisprudence. 

Amelia Opie has departed at the age of eighty-five. She 
belonged to the period of our grandmothers; and it is pos- 
sible that the costume inevitably intermingled with writings 
drawn as hers were directly from life, has somewhat removed 
them from the regard of the present time. The costume of our 
grandmothers’ period is precisely that which least engages the 
sympathies. One more generation and she will be removed from 
the wera of our grandmothers to that of our ancestors: the cos- 
tume which is too near to be “out of fashion,” will become a 
matter of archeology; and the living passion, which belongs to 
no period, and which beats with as true a pulse in her writing as 
in any that ever was printed, will have revived in all its force, 
freed from the tyrannies of costume. At whatsoever period, no 
literature could have a more healthy influence. Amelia Opie 
raises no nice social questions; does not perplex the mind with 
profound inquiries into “rights of women,” or of man; but deals 
mainly with straightforward healthy instincts—with the affections 
such as can be exercised in any state of society—with vicissitude 
such as she conceived it, in the graphic fire of her prime, soft- 
ened by a charity such as belonged to the benevolence of her 
venerable age, and to the class rather than to the sect where she 
sought an imitative repose. 





HOW TO FIND A POLICEMAN. 

A case which occurred at Marlborough Police Office this week 
brings to notice an old and perpetual grievance. ‘“ A policeman is 
never in the way when he is wanted,” is acommon expression, and 
many facts appear to justify it. In this instance, a gentleman de- 
tects a pickpocket flagrante delicto; seizes him ; and, unable to 
find a policeman at the moment, is obliged to detain the culprit 
for ten minutes, and to endure the active discussion of the crowd 
on the humanity and philosophy of letting pickpockets go. It is 
a discussion in which that particular gentleman could maintain 
his view of the matter with an ability that few would care to en- 
counter; but nice moral questions, exact logical views of duty in 
regard to private and public rights, are not conveniently debated 
in London streets, with a pickpocket in one hand, and a miscella- 
neous crowd sustaining its share of the argument with ultra-dra- 
matic vivacity. . : 

From that position it was the duty of the policeman to liberate 
the embarrassed wit; but the policeman was not there, and the 
gentleman restated the whole grievance after the examination of 
the pickpocket case at the Police Office. — ’ ‘ 

Well, this complaint against the policeman is perfectly true m 
fact, but not reasonable in application. It is true that a police- 
man is never in the way—that is to say, in the majority of in- 
stances; and there is a practical reason for his absence. The 
policeman has to perambulate a beat of some extent, and as a pick- 
pocket in the exercise of his calling does not select the particular 
spot upon which the policeman stands, it generally happens that 
the offence is committed precisely where the policeman _1s not, m- 
deed at the farthest possible point from policeman. There is am- 
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other difficulty also: as the policeman is a wandering body, and | Edward the Confessor’s time—could the New Forest once more 


ought to be so in the performance of his duty lest the pick 


ket | spring from the ground, and renew the wild shrieks of liberty 


should always know where to have him and how to avoid him, which once resounded through its branches—we might draw a 


the man whose et is picked is equally perplexed to know the 
proper path for the pursuit of the constable ; and he may wander 
about for many minutes—which always seem hours on such occa- 
sions—without encountering that figure in blue, with white but- 
tons, which usually wears an air of such a placid, and, at such a 
moment, of irritating repose. 

Now it appears to us that the nature of the evil suggests the 
remedy. The policeman ought to be a wandering body, in order 
to surprise the delinquent public and keep it up to its duty ; and 
he ought also to be a fixed point, in order that those who want him 
may know where to find him. He ought to be both fixed and 
moving. This would be impossible, if there were in the concrete, 
as there may be in the abstract, only one policeman. But as there 
are many, the duty of moving and of standing might be divided. 
For this purpose a very little alteration would be needed. Any 
two contiguous beats might readily be converted into one, and two 
policemen allotted to the two different kinds of duty—one stationed 
at a fixed point, and the other sent to wander over the whole ex- 
tent of the two beats. One policeman, therefore, would be con- 
tinually detecting the delinquent public, and the other would be 
continually at the receipt of summons ; and it would no longer be 
the complaint that the policeman is never to be found when he is 
wanted. The stationary policeman should of course be provided 


with a place of rest and shelter—a sentry-box, to which the neigh- | 
| them a vote of thanks not less sincere than that which is conveyed 


bours would always know where to direct inquiry. 

If the stationary constable were provided with the means, of 
whistle or bugle, for summoning his assistant, the old difficulty of 
never finding the police would be totally removed. The cab-stand | 
would be the proper place for the sentry-box of the policeman on 
the beat belonging to it; because the of the sentry would 
thus be rendered doubly conspicuous. If the station were used 
for other purposes, such as for public notices, an additional 
conspicuousness would be imparted to it; and many other advan- 
tages, such as better order in the cab-stand, might be attained by 
such local concentration. An exchange of the duties, stationary 
or moving, and a more frequent relief of the police on duty, would 
obviously contribute to the smooth working of such an improve- 
ment. Great pains have been taken to have the district post-office 
in a conspicuous rn, and tc teach the public how to get at it 
promptly; yet the occasion is seldom so urgent and so hurried 
when we are in want of a post-office as when we are in want of a 
policeman. 


BAKER STREET FROM THE PIG POINT OF VIEW. 
For the last few years critical visitors of the exhibition in Baker 
Street have remarked a decided improvement in the diminished 
attention to fat and increased attention to fibre. Bulk is not so 
much regarded as symmetry. It is not kitchen-stuff that is culti- 
vated so much as meat; and as the very object of the science is to 
produce meat, there does appear to be a degree of common sense in 
coming round at last to the point of producing perfect beef or per- 
fect mutton instead of perfect perquisites for the cook. It only 
surprises us that thet ane ah should have been so long and so 
strangely diverted from the true point. Nay, it must be five or 
six years since we were told that the prejudice in favour of 
pinguitude had given way, and yet it is reported every year as if 
it were a novelty; fat still lurking, with all the vis inertiw, in the 
museum of Baker Street. 

It is an important consideration, not only, we opine, for the 
grazier, the butcher, or the consumer, but also for the object of all 
that care and consumption—the beast, be it ox, sheep, or pig. 
The march of civilization has had its usual career with them as well 
as with us. We meet them annually towards Christmas in Baker 
Street; and if we could exchange sentiments, we might perhaps 
become sadder and wiser from the conversation. We think of our 
fellow-creature only in his capacity of mutton or pork: does he 
think of us in our capacity of mutton-eater or ae In 
truth, we believe that he is troubled with no sue 
of destiny. At any rate, he does not look as if he were; for the 
triviality of his actions scarcely implies any solemnity of reflec- | 
tion. If he were to accuse us on the score of his fate, we might | 
reply that we give him promotion ; that by the processes which he 

to endure we elevate him from being the quadruped which he 
is, into being the merchant or the grazier, the author or perchance 
statesman, which is made out of beef and mutton. In the ex- 
change the advantage is decidedly on his side. 

Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to observe that improved ideas of , 
practical philosophy have benefited him as well as us. A genera- 
tion or two back, the beau idéal of human comfort was to be over 
fat. Fat and pursy remained the grazier’s notion for the beast, 
until at last sanitary ideas have seized upon the agricultural mind, 

in improving the breed of sheep or mutton, artistic notions of 
symmetry have restored civilization tonature. Could we refer the 
question to some learned pig, he might be able to trace for us the 
Increase of suffering or the recovery of comfort which his compa- | 
triots have gone through by the progress of civilization. Man is 
not the only domesticated animal that has suffered from the ener- 
vating influence of artificial existence. The erudite pig could tell 
us how his ancestors ranged the woods in the times of the Heptar- | 
chy, enjoying perhaps a less luxurious life than the descendant 
modern days, but breathing fresher air and relishing a liberty 
mich is now denied to him. Could some Sharon Turner of the 

y tribe relate the manners and customs of the race down to 








prospective sense | 


} value in the shape of postage. 





painful contrast between that rude but vigorous existence, 
and the obese aldermanic luxury of a day which has rendered life 
and its sustenance first an excess, then a toil, and at last a burden. 
We can well imagine that, in the screams of remonstrance which 
have risen at times from more than one agitated pig-market, we 
recognize the eloquent and heartrending complaint of a Rousseau, 
contrasting the condition to which a degenerate race had been 
misled by its cruel companion man, in detiance of the laws of na- 
ture. To be cradled in the best of straw—to be brought up on se- 
lect diet—to be fostered with an eye to the most delicate com- 
plexion—to be housed lest the breath of heaven should visit him 
too roughly—to be conveyed from country to town in a special 
carriage—to be pampered, in short, as if he were a lord—to be 
spared the trials of mortality, and thus to be brought even to the 
tomb, or pork pie, by festive approaches—is the habitual condition 
of adistinguished pigin our day. But he might ask, with the lord, 
whether all this luxury is not obtained at the expense of happi- 
ness. Juckily, sanitary ideas have at last wakened the grazier. 
The pig is no longer required to pant under a load of overdone 
breakfast-bacon; and, so naturally do laws adjust themselves, 
that the same better art which improves the pork for human con- 
sumption clears existence for the living pig of its ultra-bilious lia- 
bilities. Perhaps, if the reformer of the stock-yard could collect 
the suffrages of his four-footed charges, he would receive from 


at meetings of his own race. 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN AMERICA. 

Tue last number of Norton's Literary Gazette contains an interesting re- 
port of what is called a“ Librarians Convention,” which was held at New 
York in September last, and which appears to have been well attended by 
delegates from all parts of the Union ; even the remote California having had 
its representative there, in the person of a Mr. Dunbar, of the San Francisco 
Mercantile Library. At this first meeting of the kind ever convened, be- 
tween eighty and ninety persons interested in bibliographical aud literary 
matters assembled, who represented collectively libraries of more than 
800,000 volumes. 

The first day’s proceedings were opened by a speech from the Reverend 
Mr. Osgood, trom Providence Athenwum ; who spoke strongly in behalf 
of the highest class of public libraries, and of the need of bringing them up 
to a more adequate standard, Proud as he was of the four or five great libra- 
ries of which the United States can boast, there was not one of them, 
“not even that of Harvard University, that affords the requisite means 
for the thorough study of any one topic of recondite learning, if even of 
practical science. Any scholar who tries to investigate any ancient or his- 
torical subject will find, to his regret, that no library in the country has a 
plummet that can sound its depths.” But this state of things, he went on 
to show, ought not to make them downhearted. It was not to be ex- 
pected that they could rival the great libraries of Europe for many years. 
Their present task was rather with the increase and improvement of libra- 
ries for the people, than with great central institutions such as the wealth 
of centuries only can endow. 

** Now, what shall prevent our America from leading all nations of the 
earth, longo intervallo, in the number and value of our popular Institutions 
and Atheneums? We are probably not much behind, if at all behind, any 
portion of Europe in the number of books collected in our villages and 
available to the community at targe. But not a tithe of the progress has 
been made that should have been made. What prevents every communit 
of a thousand inhabitants from having its well-chosen library of a tho 
volumes? And if this ratio were to be carried out in all our towns, how 
vast would be the increase and how noble the triumphs of a sound popular 
literature! The whole country grows by such institutions; for they at 
once collect the local and fugitive literature, so important to the national 
history, and they create a demand for the best class of books, securing of 
themselves an encouraging market for a good-sized edition of every valk of 
undoubted value.” 

In speaking of the extent to which public libraries have been esta- 
blished in the United States, Mr. Osgood referred to a late report, 
prepared under the auspices of Congress, from which it appears that 
there are altogether 694 libraries of a public character, containing an 
aggregate of 2,201,623 volumes. The Boston Atheneum, founded in 
1807, is one of the largest general libraries in the United States, It 
contains 57,000 volumes, and an effort is now making to raise a fund of 
120,000 dollars with a view to extend its usefulness. 

On the second day of the convention, some conversation took place re- 
garding the Smithsonian Institution, and the way in which that clause of 
the copyright law is allowed to fall into disuse which enjoins the delivery 
of copies of new works to the Department of State at Washington, the 
Library of Congress, and the Smithsonian Library. The average num 
of books received under the copyright law is about 450; which is said to be 
not more than one-third of the number of new books published annually 
in the United States. Owing to some defect in the law, the deposit of 
new books in the State Department is considered burdensome ; indeed, 
the President is said to have recommended, in a recent message, that the 
copyright business be transferred from the department. It appears that 
no provision is made by law for transmitting new works to the places of 


| deposit. The consequence is, that many of them never reach the place of 
| their destination, 


‘They are left with the district clerks, which is all that 
In other cases, 


the law enjoins, and the clerks neglect to forward them. 


| lumbering new works are sent from remote districts per mail, under the 


notion that the Smithsonian Institution possesses the franking privilege, 
Some of those lately forwarded have cost that library twenty times their 
All this, however, might be very easily 
remedied by a brief enactment directing how copyright works ought to be 


| forwarded. 


On the important question of how to make the best catalogue for a 
public library, no small amount of discussion took place; and a resolu- 
tion was ultimately passed approving of a plan proposed by Professor 
Jewett, of the Smithsonian Institution, for constructing a general cata- 
logue of the public libraries of the United States. That gentleman, in 
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explaining the proposed method, said it was well known that no first- 
<lass European library has a printed catalogue in a single work. Even 
the Bodleian Library is not an exception. In order to ascertain whether 
any particular work is or is not in that collection, it may be necessary 
to search six distinct catalogues. As a remedy for this evil, he proposes 
to stereotype the titles separately, and to preserve the plates or blocks in 
alphabetical order, so as to be able readily to insert additional titles in 
their proper places, and then to reprint the whole catalogue. By this 
means, the chief cost of republication (that of composition) together with 
the trouble of revision and correction of the press, will, except for the 
new titles inserted, be avoided; and thus, he contends, some of the 

at difficulties which have so long oppressed and discouraged librarians, 
and involved libraries in enormous expenses, may be overcome. By way 
of specimen, Professor Jewett is about to print the titles of all works in 
the Smithsonian Library in the department of bibliography and literary 
history ; the whole of which titles, to the number of nearly one thousand, 
are stereotyped and ready for use. It appears that, after due inquiry 
into the merits of the new method, the Joint Library Committee of Con- 
gress recommended an appropriation for the cataloguing of its library 
upon this plan ; and, the money having been voted by Congress, the work 
is now in progress. Should the sanguine anticipations of the inventor be 
realized, we may perhaps yet live to see a really useful printed catalogue 
of the British Museum Library. 

After three days spent in very interesting and useful conference, the Li- 
brarians Convention adjourned; to meet at Washington, at the call of the 
standing committee. Previously to their separation, however, efficient mea- 
sures were taken to form a Librarians Association or Bibliographical So- 
ciety, of a permanent character, the object of which shall be “to promote 
in every way the establishment and efficient conduct of collections of 
books.” The following resolutions, adopted by the Convention, will give 
some notion of the objects which it has mainly in view— 

“ That while we maintain most decidedly the importance of libraries of 
the highest class, in furtherance of the most advanced literary and scientific 
studies, and rejoice in the rise and progress of our few great collections of 
books for professional scholars, we are convinced that, for the present, our 
chief hope must be in the establishment and improvement of popular libra- 
ries throughout the land. 

‘* That the time has now arrived when the extension of well-selected pub- 
lic libraries of 1000, 5000, and 10,000 volumes, throughout the towns and 
yillages, the associations, the institutions, and the schools of every kind in 
the United States, has become a matter of the greatest importance to the 
future welfare of our country. 

“ That a committee of three be appointed to report a digested plan for the 
promotion of this object at the next meeting of the Convention.” 


Letters to the vitor. 


NEW ZEALAND CENSUS. 
Income-tax Office, Dublin, December 8. 

Sim—In your last number you refer to and enlarge upon the results of 

“the New Zealand census of 1852.’’ In justice to the younger settlements 

of that colony, I think it right to inform you that the census returns from 

which you quote were taken in November 1851. The settlement of Canter- 

bury was then only ten months old, and in a condition of — growth: a 

return taken at that time, therefore, does not afford materials. for even an 

approximate estimate of its present statistics. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun Ropert Gopiey. 

e error is important. We have no present means of supplying the 
correct figures for 1852.—Ep.] 








ENGLAND. 

5th December 1853. 

Srr—Agreeing with you in the estimate you have formed of the character 
to be attached to Mr. Maurice’s dismissal from his Professorship, I rejoiced 
to read in your last number so unanswerable a reply to the letter of ‘** An- 
glicanus.” You have hit the right nail upon the fea, Sir, when you at- 
tribute the wide prevalence of such a view of the matter as your correspondent 
adopts to an anxiety to avoid laying bare by discussion the anomalies of the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment of these realms. This anxiety is, in fact, nothing 
more than that lazy and spurious conservatism against which Arnold was wont 
to launch his loudest and most indignant thunders. It breathes through al- 
most every cg oo charge and every dignitarian sermon. 

I believe Mr. Maurice’s dismissal to be a flagrant injustice to himself, and 
an incalculable evil to the Church, and through the Church to the State of 
England. In saying this, I would by no means be thought to dispute the 
conscientious motives which may have actuated the Principal or the Council 
of King’s College. I believe that the mischief is not so much to be laid to 
the account of these personages themselves, as to that of the position in which 
they are placed, They may have been honestly convinced that Mr. Mau- 
rice’s speculations were dangerous, and they may have perceived no other 
course open to them than that which they have pursued. For the Church of 
England is tied and fettered so, that she has no means of speaking as a 

'y. She has no tribunal, no court of appeal in doctrinal matters, which 
commands the respect or is morally binding on her members. No earnest or 
singleminded Evangelical clergyman can read the baptismal service with any 
more comfort or satisfaction because of the decision of the Judicial Committee 
in the famous Gorham case. Had a court of appeal existed which really 
represented the sense of the Church, and were a synodical assembly in 
operation, which could overrule any erroneous decision to which the wisest 
of judges may be liable, the evil which we now deplore of the dismissal from 
his office of teacher of one of the most remarkable and most earnest men of 
his day, might have been prevented. For surely, men such as in spite of 
their conduct on this occasion one is bound in charity to believe the Prin- 
cipal and Council of King’s College to be, would have gladly devolved on 
euch a court and such an assembly the office which they have now perhaps 
been reluctantly compelled to assume of judging their ablest Professor on one 
of the abstrusest points of theology. Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that 
had the verdict in that case been against Mr. Maurice, so singleminded a 
lover of truth as he has proved himself to be, might either have been able to 
explain any apparent heterodoxy, or have been led to reconsider any am- 
biguous or obscure modes of expression which might have laid him open to 
such a charge. 

The truth, Sir, is, that the Church of England is now in a state which is 
very nearly one of anarchy. Ina period of great activity, her members have 
no means of giving expression to their thoughts, save by means of sectarian 
newspapers and journals. She is in the same condition as the State of Eng- 

d would be if it had full liberty of the press and no Parliament. We are 
told, indeed, by Archbishops and Deans and Canons, that the present system 
* works well.’ Such is ever the cry of timid men in authority. Happily 
litical matters, and reasonable men of all parties 
te, that the true safety is to be found only in a 


STATE OF THE CHURCH OF 


it has been disregarded in 
have seen before it is too 








course of action at once conservative and progressive. This cry is, indeed 
more hollow as regards the Church than it was asregarded the State. What 
evils has not this laissez-faire system produced in the Church ? The alien- 
ation of the great majority of the working classes from her fold, the practical 
heathenism and brutal ignorance of vast masses of the population who should 
have been the objects of her watchful care, the dismissal of her ablest teach- 
ers, the promotion into her posts of authority, with but few exceptions, of none 
but “ safe” and mediocre men, and, worst of all, the loss of respect for the 
institution itself in the minds of earnest and thoughtful men. May the 
eyes of our rulers both in Church and State be opened ere it is too late to 
avert even greater mischiefs than these ! 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, An EnGuisu Layman, 





CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


Srn—There are two fallacies of frequent occurrence in controversial dis- 
cussions which are a very fruitful source of misunderstanding and strife, 
These (if one may venture to introduce the terms of a science which, in 
our days of materialism and utilitarianism, is held in almost equal disfavour 
with its sister-science of grammar) are the arguing ‘ta dicto secundum 
quid ad dictum simpliciter’”’ and the “ignoratio elenchi.”” Both these fal- 
lacies lurk in the letter of your anonymous correspondent of last Saturday, 

In the first place, he he to make me say that the tutors of England 
will only educate “‘a gifted few—First-Classmen or Wranglers,” and that 
the ancients are the necessary teachers of poetry and philosophy. In the 
second place, he seems to imagine that because 7 advocate the teaching of 
the classics upon a certain method, that, therefore, I am insanely crying, 
“* The classics, the classics! and nothing but the classics!” When I read 
his remarks, I had some misgivings, either that I had been wonderfully ob- 
scure in my statements, or that some clerical error had been left uncorrected 
in the letter I wrote to you. On referring to your paper, I am satisfied that 
neither is the case. 

The question lies in a nutshell. First, Is the study of ancient languages 
conducive to intellectual refinement and soundness of thinking? Second, Is 
the present method of teaching them the best, (not always a guick one, but 
the dest on the whole,) or can another be pointed out to supersede it, not 
theoretically but practically? The answers must be gathered from expe- 
rience. For the first. With the exception of an illustrious few, (and your 
correspondent will pardon me for reminding him of the maxim, “ exceptio 
probat regulam,’’) with the exception of a few names, the magnates in poli- 
tics, whether in the legislative or executive departments, in theology and 
philosophy, are men who have been more or less distinguished for classical 
attainments. And, with all due deference to Messrs. Cobden and Bright, 
whose ‘‘ correct Saxon’’ I would not wish to depreciate,—though I was not 
aware till now that neither of them had been initiated into the mysteries of 
the concords,—I would suggest that many of our county magistrates, our 
country parsons, and our Indian officials, would have been none the worse 
for a more intimate acquaintance in their youthful days with the Latin 
grammar. 

For the second. I would appeal from myself to the “examiners for ma- 
triculation, little-go, or ordinary degrees,’’ whom your correspondent invokes. 
I would appeal to the present race of Oxford tutors, whom he will not deny 
to be liberal and enlightened men, and who in the recent alteration of the 
statutes respecting examinations, far from slackening the reins of grammar 
and verbal criticism, have drawn them tighter than ever. I would appeal 


| to the many hundreds of men who have fuiled to arrive at the minimum of 


classical knowledge required at the Universities—simply and solely, as every 
tutor knows, because they have not had in their school-days a sufficient 
drilling in the analysis of language. 

System after system has been tried in order to escape from elementary 
drudgery. But can your correspondent point to a distinguished name in lite- 
rature who has been trained by the Hamiltonian or other less obnoxious 
method? It would indeed be strange if the method which is employed in 
every other branch of instruction should fail here! How can geology, eth- 
nology, or astronomy be taught (unless superficially) except after a rudi- 
mentary course? How can music be taught except we begin with the notes 
and the principles of harmony ? How can arithmetic be taught before the 
rules of multiplication and division are worked out ? 

No one expects that all boys should turn out First-Classmen or Wranglers— 
no one expects that all who do not should be “‘ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” No one, except a madman, thinks that there is anything “of the 
upas-tree in other studies.”” Education is the proper direction and cultivation 
of tastes, and I protest as strongly as any one can do against the fashion of for- 
cing instruction upon an unwilling or incapable subject. Perhaps if our schools 
were organized on a healthier footing, each of them should contain a num- 
ber of departments ; and after sufficient observation and due discrimination, 
each pupil should be drafted into the branch for which he has shown the 
greatest adaptation and inclination. But if—(remember that all the time 
we are proceeding on a supposition)—if we are to have a certain number of 
boys annually instructed in classical literature, I must adhere to my former 
opinion, that “taste and elegance of mind are only to be realized by this 
method” of stringent analysis. There is something in the instructional 
theories of the present day which tends to disparage the thorough investiga- 
tion of single branches of knowledge, and to attempt the metamorphosis of 


| every unhappy schoolboy (far more unhappy now than of old) into a walking 


encyclopedia, crammed with rapixevuara of the sciences, instead of laying 
a solid foundation upon which a durable superstructure may afterwards be 
reared. I beg to say, in conclusion, that I have not been speaking of Chris- 
tian education, (which is simply the introduction of an invidious expression 
into the debate,) but of what you, Sir, justly designated “the use and 
abuse of classical instruction.” This is, I fear, a longer and yr even 
more “ discursive” letter than the last; but as you, doubtless, have a fire at 
hand in this cold weather, you have it in your power “ solvere tabulas risu. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, J. OATES. 
P.S.—With Mr. Cookesley and his book I have no concern ; nor, after your 
just exposure of him last week, should I wish to appear his champion. 
[We think if Mr. Oates would draw up a list of magnates in politics, legis- 
lative or executive, and in philosophy, and carefully inquire into the real 
amount of their classical acquirements, ho would find Latin and Greek have 
less to do with their eminence than he supposes. As we said in reply to his 
first letter, so we repeat, that we value as highly as he does accurate know- 
ledge, but think accurate knowledge of classics more likely to be attained if 
children are not taught by a dry repulsive method, and if, when the faculties 
are opening, and all nourishment is greedily imbibed, we do not refuse 
nourishment. We certainly understood Mr. Oates much as our correspond- 
ent of last week seems to have done, and we are glad that he does not wish 
deliberately to keep up a system of education which to the majority is useless 
and even mischievous.—Ep.] 





ABUSES AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ' 

Sm—I should be sorry indeed were the dust raised by Mr, Cookesley’s 
angry denunciation of your review of his “* Pindar,”’ to obscure the im ortant 
uestion you so pertinently raised in that review, namely, whether the me- 
thod of instruction pursued in our —_ schools is calculated to teach 4 
sound knowledge of even Latin and Greek, and whether it does not fail 
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egregiously in “‘ training the mental faculties of our youth.” Many of your | equity of their maintaining themselves, as does the capitalist, till the pro- 
readers will watch with extreme anxiety the further discussion of this in- | fits come in, and taking the risk of the return, they cannot make out; be- 


teresting subject, so - es to your columns. 
your attention to another feature of our public school system which I con- 
ceive to be not unworthy of your regard. I will not offend the public pre- 
dilection for flogging and fagging still deemed so indispensable in English 
education, though flogging is proscribed as a punishment too degrading for 
brutes who kick their wives and abuse women and children ; but I would 
entreat you to lend me space while I describe a very fashionable discipline 
deserving of more notoriety than it enjoys at present, and called a “‘ monitor’s 
whopping.” 

At one of our most fashionable public schools, the monitors, a decemvirate, 

ssess the enviable privilege of inflicting personal chastisement on all their 


schoolfellows below the sixth form; and all the sixth form, over thirty in | 


number, have the power of inflicting similar chastisement to all below the 
fifth form. Not a few of the young men so exposed to degradation have en- 
tered their nineteenth year. ‘The following example of the system occurred 
within the last few weeks. A monitor, the son of an eminent public officer, 
in a dispute with the son of a nebleman about the game of football, con- 
ceived himself treated with disrespect by his playfellow of the fifth form, 


and ordered him to go up for punishment into his the monitor's private | 


room. The young nobleman, already in his eighteenth year, old enough for 
a commission in the Guards, appealed from the monitor to the Head Master ; 
who, however, counselled him in friendly spirit to submit to the rules of the 
school, lest worse might follow, if that were possible. The junior, thus warned, 
submitted to more than thirty blows of a cane administered by the mo- 
nitor with extreme severity. The victim’s back, torn and contused by 
blows repeated with admirable skill, was exhibited to the surgeon of the 


school: a complaint was made to the Head Master, and the executioner was | 


degraded for abusing his authority. Now, Sir, we naturally inquire, not 
merely whether such an act is wise and good, but whether it be lawful. 
Eminent lawyers assure me that it is unlawful, for that ‘ delegatus non 
potest delegare.” If that be so, may we not wonder that the distinguished 
men at the head of our public schools—that the governors of those schools, 
most of whom are Members of either House of Parliament—should teach 
young men to be law-breakers who are by and by to become law-makers. 
Yet on hearing of his son's disgrace, the monitor's father, who should him- 
eelf be a judge of the law, at once removed his son from the school, in dis- 
pleasure at the reproof he had received. 
find a less interesting subject than some of our public schools. 
SAGITTARIUS, 





THE LICENSING SYSTEM. 
Smr—Allow me to add to the very able notice of the recently-published 


Blue Book on the Licensing System, which appeared in your paper of De- | 


cember 3d, a few words explanatory of the reason why, in many localities, 
the establishment of beer-houses has proved a total failure. 

The clergy, magistracy, and licensed-victuallers, generally describe the 
beer-houses around them as low dens where drunkenness and immorality are 
rife, and whose pen are too often in league with the thieves and pros- 
titutes whom they harbour. They proudly point to the criminal returns to 
show how much oftener convictions are had against beer-shop keepers than 
against publicans. 

The publican is allowed by his licence to sell wine, spirits, and malt 
avers and to keep his house open all night, and every night, save on the 
Sabbath. 


The licence of the beer-house keeper—living, perhaps, next door to him— 
restricts him to the sale of malt liquor alone, and enjoins him to close his 
house every night at eleven o'clock. 


It is, therefore, as ey out of the question that a beer-house keeper | 
] 


should compete successfully with a publican, as that a butcher restricted by 
law to the sale of mutton should compete with a neighbour at liberty to sell 
beef, veal, and lamb, as well as mutton. 

If the publican becomes desirous of getting rid of his competitor the beer- 
shop keeper next door, he has only to retail Lis malt liquor at prime cost for 
a season, 
and spirits: the beer-shop keeper, having no other source of profit save his 

r, must inevitably shut up shop: for if he does not sell it as good and as 
cheap as his antagonist, nobody will buy it; and if he does sell it as good and 
cheap as the publican, he will have no profit to subsist upon. 

The chief portion of the convictions which are so often cited to prove the 
immorality of beer-shop keepers, are the result of informations for keeping 
open at illegal hours. Publicans, of course, are rarely convicted of this 
offence ; for in their case all hours are legal, save during divine service on 
Sundays. The result of the mislegislation on this subject is, that beer-shop 
keeping is a poor and desperate trade, only entered upon by needy and reck- 
less people; and if they are law-breakers, they are so because the law deals 
with them partially, unjustly, and absurdly. 

What is really @quired is, that under stringent police regulations publi- 
ean’s licences should be granted to all applicants ; and that offences should be 
a not by withdrawal of the licence, which is easily evaded, but by 

avy pecuniary fine. 

am, Sir, your obedient servant, M., J. H. 





THE SOURGES OF STRIKES, 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 5th December 1853. 
_ Sm—The strikes in the North appear about to end as most strikes do, not 
in a peaceful adjustment, but in the discomfiture of the weakest—the men 
without capital. It would be better if they ended in their mental conviction, 
Without irritating compulsion and the inward resolve to “try again.” The 
cloud-compelling Joves, who wield mills and money and sometimes grey 
goose quills and steel gads in public journals, and many of whom have been 
workmen themselves, vituperate the workmen loudly for their ignorant im- 
patience and want of political economy; but the workmen might fairly 
answer them, as the drunkard did the sophist of old when reproved for being 
drunk—“ Are you not ashamed to admonish a drunken man?” So might 
the workmen reply—‘ Are you not ashamed to reprove the ignorance which 
= neglect has caused? You have used us like tools; you have sought to 
eep our numbers at the exact point that we might compete with each other 
for work, and without such increase as might draw your purse-strings in 
parish-rates ; and if you deny that you individually did it, still you cannot 
escape the consequences of the sins of your fathers unto the third and fourth 
generation more than we can.” 
workmen have a blind instinctive conviction that things are not right 
yet. They are not content without the pleasures they are conscious money 
can procure for their employers, and in their rough mode of settling the 
question they have a glimpse of certain advantages to be procured by what 
People call socialism, ¢.¢. a share of profits. They donot ask too curiously 
or all the particulars of the rights of capital: they only know that capital 
has been created by labour, which their forefathers furnished, and the re- 
sults of which have got into a few hands; the heads pertaining to which 
ve been more acute than the masses; so they think broadly, thatif they 
tan only contrive a “ sacred month”’ of abstinence from labour, capital will 
see its error and come to terms, dividing profits share and share alike. The 


Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe might | 


living meanwhile on the profits he makes off the sale of his wine | 


| 


| the course of his life than he can do in the American Union. i 
| numerous Americans of the best working intellects swarm back to settle in 











I would, however, solicit | cause they think they have been “done” out of their share by a “cute” 


| bargain. 

When a large community not masters of “ palaver’’ come to this mutual 
conviction, it is not surprising that “intellect” looking out for a job, and 
not provided with it by shortsighted rulers—who ought to understand that 
no community has so much spare intellect as to afford to let it run waste— 
it is not surprising that this intellect should take suit and service to advocate 
the wrong by which it can get a living, instead of the right which leaves it 
| to starve. What is there in this more than the barrister work at the Old 
Bailey and older Chancery ? 
| _ “ What right have the masters to close their mills ?’”’ shouts out labour, de- 
feated in his object of attaining a labour monopoly. “None at all!” say's peo- 
| ple’s barrister and would-be representative. ** You ought to have your rations 
, certain, and a contingent share of profits.” And not merely barrister says this, 
~ other people with warm hearts and moral sense, but discrepant brains, 
echo it. 

Is there nota great truth at bottom? The working classes—I mean the 
| physical workers—have been utterly neglected by those set or risen up into 

authority over them; and the modern race, who build decent dwellings and 
lecture-rooms and baths for their workmen, are but the modern exception 
to the former general practice. It is in accordance with all experience that 
the most ignorant employers are those who have risen from workmen, for the 
process of mere accumulation by a business intellect may be carried on with 
a very small amount of the bigher moral qualities. The man who loses no 
time from moneymaking, builds and furnishes a great house for ostenta- 
| tion, and continues to live in the kitchen from choice, is not likely to be a 
very high-toned leader of his people. He complains of their drinking in- 
stead of working, forgetting that they with low wages have not the ex- 
hilarating stimulus to work that he has,—the hope of accumulating more 
and more capital. Amongst working people it is notorious that the great 
difficulty is to accumulate the first hundred pounds, after which “ money 
makes money.” And this is not peculiar to physical workers. I once knew 
a lawyer, a man of good intellect, who spent every farthing as he got it, 
and his evenings away from his family at the tavern with the parish digni- 
taries. A bad debt was unexpectedly recovered, he became possessed of a 
few hundred pounds in the lump—the tavern was abandoned, and he became 
a rich man. 

Physical workers must have recreation, or they drink. Give them the re- 
creation and the drinking diminishes, It is a well-known fact, that a popu- 
lar exhibition or lectures abstract from the publican’s gains. This know- 
| ledge is an ample guide for those honestly wishing the amelioration of 
| their workmen. 
| Socialism is a truth, and the workmen know it; though they know it but 
dimly, through the vague mazes of Owenism and half-a-hundred other isms. 
Socialism is the converse of isolation, Every partnership where two or more 
are joined together, is socialism, accomplishing by numbers what one is in- 
adequate to. Every bo bank is a socialist community. Every rail- 
way is socialism. ‘“ By faith ye shall remove a mountain,” and many are 
the practical physical mountains that have been removed by the still mere 
rude faith that railway-makers have in one another. And those railways 
are the best managed where as many as possible of those employed have an 
interest in the profits. The Cornish miners, who take work m gangs, with 
a captain to calculate for them, are practical socialists working for profit on 
risk. The whalers of Nantucket and Cape Ann catch socialist fish. Capital 
furnishes the ship, and labour works it. Why should not capital furnish a 
mill and labour work it? There is but one answer. Cornish miners and 
Massachusetts fishermen are an educated race, i. ¢. educated to know right 
from wrong, in addition to their particular vocation. Those avocations could 
| never have been carried on to profit save by individual and joint skill. 
| Mills could be carried on by mere taskmasters, and the taskmasters have not 
earnestly sought to alter a system which they found convenient to them. 
They preferred to have masters as few and workmen as numerous as pos- 
sible ; and they have not sought to alter, but to perpetuate a law, which more 
than any other thing tends to prevent the wholesome stimulus to a work- 
man to raise his position in the world,—a law which more than any other 
disability constitutes the distinction between the slow drudgery of an Eng- 
lish workman and the quick intelligent activity of the workman in the 
American Union, where there are no strikes, - 

It is the law of partnership, The great capitalist who has raised himself 
to fortune by original plans displacing capitalists then existing, has a mill 
and machinery of great value, and he becomes essentially a conservative. 
He does not want to have new contrivances to put his mill at a discount after 
his inventive energy has slackened, and he would rather not have a new law 
of partnership that would facilitate the rising of twenty of his workmen who 
could perhaps work cheaper than he can. An original-minded workman, 
discovering a new plan and attaining a monopoly for fourteen years, might 
find twenty capitalists who would risk a portion of their fortune in partnership 
with him, but not one perchance who would risk his whole fortune as Mr. 
Bolton did with Watt. Change this system, and English workmen would be 
placed on a level with Americans, and very probably numbers of Americans 
would establish themselves here asa better field for their exertions, as a 
climate where a man can do a far greater number of healthy days’ work in 
Even as it is, 





their fatherland. Give them here the facilities of their own law of partner- 
ship, with this brave work~-stimulating climate een and their real 
Hall of Congress will be London. Washington will but register the decrees 
of her chosen who dwell beyond the ‘‘ Great Water.” They work in the 
Union marvellously, but it is fever work, and they need the breath of their 
island home to perpetuate the life within their veins. 

The giant ships of ocean, that are to form the bridge between England 
and her kindred, must be constructed here, so Nature has willed it by the 
conjunction of climate and minerals; and hither will come the shipbuilding 
brains of the Union to their appointed work, that shall again fuse the Eng- 
lish race into one people, choosing the Cis or Trans-Oceanic provinces for 
their residence according to their constitutional tendencies, 

Change this iniquitous law and English progress would start into new life 
with a vigour hitherto unknown. What has been hitherto the source of our 
progress, but mechanical and chemical ve new eclipsing the 
old? But for this we should have been Chinese. Not all men are born 
masters, but the tendency of the law to make mastership hereditary and not 
personal is a crying evil. Change this atrocious monopoly of ership, 
and from all the earth shall we garner up the choicest human intellects in 
this our England, even as we garner up the earth’s material wealth. 

The great boast of England is that in her boundaries a man may rise from 
the ranks and occupy the highest station under the Crown that his faculties 
fit him for. It is this free circulation of intellect that makes revolution an 
improbability. Prevent the circulation, and injured intellect will listen to 
the voice of the denouncers, and take counsel how to divide the material 
property of the world anew. It is unwise in those who hold in their pos- 
session all the materials on which labour and intellect have to work, to throw 
impediments in the way of the originators who keep —— at the zenith, 
stopping the path of their progress till their injuries swell to a flood ready to 
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sweep away resistance. It is not the masses, it is not brute force with dogged | 
will that is to be feared. It is the aggregation of intellect smarting under 
that can wield those masses when it will. Put the risers on equal 
terms with the risen, give the have-nots the same scope as the haves, and we 
shall be now and ever a linked and banded nation, the true descendants of 
the old Norse blood—the kings and leaders of the To Come. 
Tam, we, yours faithfully, W. Brivcrs Apams. 


[For Books, &c., see the first seven pages of the accompanying 
Supplement. | 


~ NAVAL GAZETTE. 


Apmiratty, Dec. 5.—The following promotions have this day taken place conse- 
quent on the death, on the 4th instant, of Vice-Admtral J. R. Dacres—Rear-Admi- 
ral of the White Sir W. F. Carroll, K.C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the Ked; Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue P. W. P. Wallis to be Rear- Admiral of the White; Capt. the 
Hon, M, Stopford to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue; Retired Capt. W. Hotham, 
K.H. has also been promoted to be Retired Rear-Admiral on the terms proposed in 
the London Gazette of Ist September 1846, without increase of pvy. 


Vrypier ! 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. | 
Tuesday, December 6. 

Partnersuirs DissoLvep.—Snow and Salter, York Place, Mile End, surgeons — 
Lees and Co. Oldham, cotton-spinners— Townsend and Co. Halifax, silk- dye rs— 
Willimott and Co. Nottingham, lithographers—Jones and Norton, Bishop's Castle, 
Shropshire, wine-merchants—Balfour and Co. London—T. and J. R. Cressey, 
Homerton, engineers —Mowbray and Dean, Leicester, plumbers — Dawson and Alex- | 
ander, Rotherhithe Street, Rotherhithe— Whalley and Fray, Bolton-le-Moors, power- 
loom cloth-manufacturers—W. and G. Robinson, Lancaster, attornies— Brewer and 
Co. Manchester, mannfacturing-chemists ; as far as regards W. L. Eskrigge—Ban- 
yard and Co. Belvedere Road, beer-merchants —Carlisles and Co. Calcutta, com- | 
mission-agents ; as far as regards J. Macpherson—S. and 8. Carroll junior, Mincing 
Lane, colonial brokers—Davy and Co. Upper Thames Street, chemists ; as far as re- 
, er E. L. Macmurdo—J. and J. Denton, Liverpool—Pluto and Robinson, High 

treet, Poplar, sawyers—Burrows and Owen, Salford, worsted-spinners—Shuftle- 
botham and Johnson, Macclesfield, joiners—Siddall and Grime, Oldham, machine- 
makers—Noake and Harrison, Wolverhampton, fireproof-s: afe-manufacturers— 
M‘Lean and Co. Glasgow, manufacturers ; ; as far as regards A. Beath—Abernethy 
and Co. Aberdeen ; as far as regards I. Laurie. | 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—JOHN SAY gks, High Street, Wandsworth, carpenter. 

Bankrvupts.— Abert Harpwick, Windsor, linen- drape r, to surrender Dec. 16, 
Jan. 17: solicitor, Jones, Sise Lane; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court— 
Epwarp Henry Srreer, Exeter, cabinet-maker, Dec. 14, Jan. 11: solicitor, Pa- 
trick, Parliament Street ; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Jonn 
Boomer and JonaTHAN Putires, Sheffield, joiners’-tool- manufacturers, Dee. 17, 
Jan. 28: solicitors, Dixon and Blackwell, Sheffield; official assignee, Brewin, She f- 
field—Wituiam M‘Curtin and James ScoBLe Riey, Liverpool, commission-mer- 
chants, Dec. 16, Jan. 11: solicitors, Yates and Forshaw, Liverpool; official as- | 
signee, Bird, Liverpool—Guriueaume Genmarn Cuartes, Liverpool, importer of 
French goods, Dee, 15, Jan. 12: solicitor, Dodge, Liverpool ; official assignee, Tur- 
ner, Liverpool, 

Divivenps.—Dec. 27, Clark, Oxford, oy keeper—Dec. 27, Caufield, 
Basinghall Street, woollen-warehouseman— Dec . Cameron and Brace, Mintern 
Street, New North Road, pickle-merchants Dies. 27, Scammell, Old Brentford, 
boot-maker— Dec. 31, Lacy, Great St. Helen's, gun-manufacturer —Jin. 3, Creed, 
Tilbury vant innkeeper— Jan. 5, Hadfield, Manchester, cotton-spinner—Dec. 28, 
Pearson, Liverpool, painter. 

CERTIFICATE. — To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Dec. 28, Scammell, Old Brentford, boot-maker. 

Deciarations or Divyipenps.—Tratt, Bridgwater, ironmonger; further div. of 
54d. any Tuesday or Friday; Hernaman, Exeter— Jukes, West Bromwich, Stafford- 
shire, nail-manufacturer; first div. of 3}d. any Thursday ; ; Christie, Birmingham— 
Bacon, Sheffield, printer; third div. of 1s. any Saturday; Brewin, Sheffield —Close 
senior and Co. Mancheste ey, merchants ; ‘fnak div. of 1-16d. Dec. 20, or any subse- 
quent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Artinstall, Pendleton, Lancashire, joiner; 
first div. of 2s. 4d. any Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Hilton and Walsh, Over 
Darwen, paper-makers; final div. of 3-32d, Dec. 20, or any subsequent Tuesday; 
Fraser, Manchester. 

Scorch SrqvestTRATiIons. — Henderson, Sor grain-merchant, Dec. 15—Gil- | 
christ, Coupar-Angus, mill-spinner, Dee. 


Friday, December 9. 

PartTNersuirs Dissotvep.—T. and J. Faulconer, Herstmonceux, farmers—Philo 
and Robinson, High Street, Poplar, sawyers—Rickett and Rust, High Street, Isling- 
ton, hosieren Wilkin and Turner, Hove, Sussex, linen-drapers—Richardson and 
Co. Lilley Hill, Manchester, fancy- -drilkmanufacturers; as far as regards E. Rich- 
ardson—Gordon and Brown, surgeons— Freeman and Davies, St. John's Lane, Clerk- 
enwell, embossers—W. and N. Maude, Mottram-in-Long: ndale, Cheshire, woollen- 
manufacturers -Shearman and Co. Machen Collieries, Ponty Pridd, Glamorganshire— 
Lambert and Clark, eng! painters—Lamb and Magraw, Liverpool, joiners— 
Cooper and Smith, M s—D. and J. Shaw, Huddersfield, wool- 
len-manufacturers— Boorman aad Co. Dy: mehurch, Kent, farmers; as far as regards 
J. Boorman and T. Blake—A. and S. Frankan, Clement's Lane, importers of foreign 
goods— Chadwick, Brothers, Coventry, watch-jewellers — Price and Aldred, Rum- 
worth, Lancashire, coal-merchants—T. and J. Littlewood, Atherton, Lancashire, 
wire-drawers— Crampton and Moore, Sheffield, cabinet-makers— Saunders and Gol- | 
=> Southampton, ironmongers—Brown and Buckell, Oxford Street, drapers—Kaye | 





























eemaene. ANNULLED.—JOUN JAMus, Oaford Street, trunk-maker. | 

Bankrupts.—James Sapien, Vere Street, Clare Market, tallow-chandler, to sur- 
render Dec. 19, Jan. 19: solicitor, Kinsey, Bloomsbury Square ; official assignee, 
Johnson, Basinghall Street—Tuomas Surnton, Bethnal Green Road, grocer, Dec. 
19, Jan. 19: solicitors, Hill and Matthews, St. Mary Axe; official assignee, Bell, 
Coleman Street Buildings—Puiuir Oviver, Edward Square, Brompton, dealer in 

ing-shares, Dec. 20, Jan. 20: solicitor, Heath, Artillery Place West, Finsbury; 
Official assignee, Stansfield, Basinghall Street—Joun Devtayy, Mark Lane, wine- 
merchant, Dec. 20, Jan. 20: solicitors, Pagden and Hodgkinson, Mark Lane; offi- 
cial assignee, Stansfield, Basinghall Street—F RANCIS Sauter, York Place, doctor, 
Dec. 20. Jan. 24: solicitors, Blake and Snow, College Hill; Official assignee, Stans- 
field, Basinghall Street—SamvueEL BaRTHOLOMEW, Birmingham, victualler, Dec, 19, 
Jan. 14: ‘itor, Stanbridge, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birming- 
ham—Cyaries Samcrt Twice, Cardiff, brick-maker, Dee. 22, Jan. 17: solicitors, 
Bevan and Gorling, Bristol ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol—Joun Lowrner Waxp, 
Burnley, cotton-s| 7 Dec. 19, Jan. 16: solicitors, Cooper and Son, Manchester; 
official Frase ter—GrorGr ALcock, Manchester, draper, Dec. 20; 
Jan. 18 : solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury; Tay lor, Manchester ; official assig- 
nee, Pott, Manchester. 

Drvipexns.—Jan. 5, ‘Jolly, Bishop Stortford, currier—Jan. 3, Cockerill, Poultry, 
music-seller—Jan. 3, Eldridge, U North Place, Gray’s Inn Road, coach-builder— 
Dec. 20, Welsh, Romford, linen- r— Dec. 19, Pimm, Stratford-upon-Avon, corn- 
dealer—Jan. 10, Johnson, Wakefield, cabinet-maker—Jan. 9, 8. and W. Hartley, 
Tadcaster, brewers. 

Decrarations or Divipenps.—Chivers, Pavement, Moorfields, victualler; first 
div. of 7s. any Monday; Cannan, ermanbury—Clarkson, Reading, victualler; 
first div. of 3s. any ee Cannan, Aldermanbury—Delf and Triibner, Pater- 
noster Row, booksellers; second div. of ls. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury— 
Green, Cork Street, Westminster, tailor; first div. of ls. any Monday; Cannan, 
Aldermanbury—Foster, B Yard, wine-merchant ; first div. of 7d. any Monday ; 
Cannan, Aldermanbury— en, | Holborn Hill, furniture-brok:r; first div. of 
2s. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury— Rolfe and Moore, Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly, tailors; first div. of 3s. amy Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Hems- 
worth, Micklefield, Yorkshire, farmer; first div. of 5s. 6d. any Monday or Tuesday ; 
Hope, Leeds—Campion, Whitby, banker; third div. of 3d. on separate estate, any 
Monday or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—Gill, Richmond, Yorkshire, grocer; third div. 
pi an Loe = Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—Hilliar, Birkenhead, scrivener; first 





d. any Thursday ; e, Liverpool—Smith, Liverpool, tailor; second 
iv. “t & Liverpool—Marshall, South Shields, ship- | 
owner ; first div. of 2s. Saturday; Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Srevestearions.— 


an, Glasgow, cabinet-maker, Dec. 16—Pender, | 
Linlithgowshire, Dec. 19. \ 
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BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
— Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
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| Mississippi . 6 } — 
— | New York 5 — —_ 
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Buenos Ayres. -_ Portuguese... 5 = | 45 
Chilian ..... — Ditto, .... 3 — | ad 
Danish . _ Russian . 5 — 1123 
Ditto. _ Ditto . At — 938} 
Dutch ( (Ex. 12 Guilders) -— | 644 =| Sardinian é 56 — Slexd, 
Ditto i- obk | Spanish .........+++ ye 46% 
French . 3.— 75f. 25e. | Ditto New Deferred 3 = 22} 
Ditto ...0-000e +45 Ditto (Passive) ..... severe! 5 
Massachusetts Sterling) . 5 — | Venezuela .......-cceeeee ° 34 — | 32 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattways— Ban xs— 
Bristol and Exeter ...++.eeeseeee | os Australasian.. seececere cove 82 
Caledonian .....++.0e+e06 57} British _— "American. ore 64} 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . 65 Colonial .......+00e+00 eee — 
Eastern Counties 13} Commercial of London .. - 334 
Great Northern .. 86 London and Westminster ..... — 
Great South. and We 13 | London Chartd. Bnk. of Australia 15} 
Great Western S4 London Jvint Stock. 27 
Hull and Selby . llo Nationa! of Lreland . ne 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . ° 68} National Province ial.. —- 
Lancaster and Carlisle ......... — Provincial of Ire land.. oe 50 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 100} | Union of Australia... o 75 
London and Blackwall, ........+.+ sj Union of Loudon... ..ceceeecere 20 
London and North-western . es 103} | Minee— 
Midland ..ccccccccccccsccvevesecs ] 64, | Brazilian Imperial ...... ecccece & 
Midland Great Western (Ireland), _ Ditto (St. John del Rey) » 38 
North British ......-seeeeeeeeeee 334 Cobre Copper .....+.. see 46 
Oxford, Wor.and Wolverhampton 39 Colonial Gold . eee 1§ 
Scottish Central. ......seceeeeees i Nouveau Monde....... teeteeeee lk 
yuth-eastern and Dov onl 63 MISCELLANEOUS— 
= 73) | «Australian _— ultural 494 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick. | 66} Canada ......seeesee el 75 
York and North Midland ,....... | 50 Crystal Palace . eos 7 
Docks | General Steam .......-0eeeeseee 27 
East ‘and West India.......... eee —_ Peel River Land and Mineral .. 6b 
LONGON oo ecececereeee «) =1N2 Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 723 
St. Katherine . ° 94 Royal Mail Steam........ ° 62 
Victoria ....cscceceeceesee seeeee : he Cate Australian 40 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, che 3d day of December 1553. 
ISSUE DEFARTMENT. 
£28 406,590 Government Debt, ......+e00 ay ae 100 
Other Securities ..... . 


Notes issucd ceveseseccereeese | 























Gold Coin and Bullion . . . 4 400/590 

Silver Bullion, ...+ ecceeseeeee 
£28,406 590 £28 ,406 590 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ C ?— al. eee £14,553 ,000 | Government Securities (in- 
Kest ° ° 3,175,626 cludu g Dead Weight Annuity) £13,622,039 
Public Deposits - 7,659,924 — Securities..... seee cone + 16,586,518 
Other Deposits .. ~ 450,162 No 7,200,790 
Seven Day and othe B ie. 6,912 Gold Bass Silve’ 685,977 
£38 095,624 £38,095 624 


* Including Exchequer, Savings-) Banks, Commissioners of National Debdt, & Divies yud Acets, 











| BULLION. Per oz. | ETALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£126 0 0., 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin neeeeecst Pieces 0 0 0 | Iron, Welsh Lars..... 817 6.. 0 0 0 
New Dollars .....++0+++ oo e909 &S 1 | Lead, British Pig . 23 oo. 000 
Silverin Bars,Standard 00 0 | Steel, Swedish Keg... 16 0 0... 0 06 





GRAIN, a Lane, December 9, 









& & 8. | 
Wheat,R.New 59to6l1 Rye... 36 todo | Oats, Feed .. 23 to 23 
Fine 6 | Barley . 28~—30 Fine ., 23—24 
Old. Malting .. 38—40 | 26 
White . Malt, Ord... 64—68 | 
Fine .. Fine ..... 68—70 Old ...00- , 
Super. New. “7 6 Pens, , Hog - 6— 6 | Indian Corn. 37 —42 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For the Week ending December 3, 
3s. 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 








Wheat... 71s. 11d. | Rye ....0.. 42%. 11d. | Wheat .... 728. 74. 

Barley.... 41. 6 | Beans ...... 50 5 er | 0 

Cate rccece 26 8 | PERS cccrece 54 5 =| Gate ....... 26 3 5 
FLOUI PROVISIONS. 





Town-made . = rsack 70s. to 73s. Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. 0d. per ~? 













SOCONS . occcccccccccccccsececs 65 — 68 Carlow, 4i. 18s. to 5i. 2s. per cw 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 60 — 63 | Bacon, Irish ... oe ewt. “sre. to 59s. 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 55 — 58 Cheese, Cheshire 56 2 
American ........ per barrel 32 — 40 Derby Plain . 
Camadian ....66--ceececeees 32 — 40 | Hams, York ....... 





Bread, 9}d. to 11d. the 4b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, ), ds. 64. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Smirurievo.” Heap or Carrie a? 




















Newoats anp LeapDENmALL.* 
8. d. 8. s. @ 8. d. sd 6. a SMITHFIELD. 
Beef .. 2 8to 3 to3 8 2i0to4 4004 8 Priday. Mentey- 
Mutton. 3 4—310—4 2 44—410—5 2+) Beasts, 862 ..++- “ 
Veal .. 3 O—4 0—4 4 3 8—4 8—5 O| Sheep. 4,110 ..+-- 24,090 
Pork .. 3 4-44-50 4 4—4 8—5 0) Calves. 119 seeee & 
lamb... 0 0-0 0-0 0 0 0—0 0O— 0 0 Pigs... 269 «+++ = 
sink the offal, per 5 Ib 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Kent Pockets........++++- eee 2208, to 252s. |Down and half- aeod Hogs per Ib. mea, rn Ee 4. 
Choice ditto .. +++ 260 — 360 | Wether and Ewe... .-+--++e+e++ 13h 
Sussex ditto .. ° — 240 | Leicester Hogget ‘and Wether... 13 - “a 
Farnham ditto. SrTTiTitity oo O-— O /Skin Combing. eeeeeces sesseesese = 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wuarrecusrtt. 

Hay, Good ......0eee000++1008. tO 1108. seeeeeceeees 110s. to 1125. «- ~ 100s. oi 

Inferior .. 40 — 84 s— . on al 

NeW. eres — 0 — 0 « 4 “138 
Clover ....seeee eseeee 120 —130 —126 oe a 
Wheat Straw ...ccceesees — 46 — 42 ceeeee - 

GROCERIES. 


OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 

Rape Of) .cccceceeeveee oo £2 
Retined .. 
Linseed Oil .... 
Linseed Oil-Cake .... 
Candles, per dozen . 
Moulds, er dozen 
Coals, Hetton. 


COB ce ecereeeeee 


wen, Geashene, fine,per Ib. 1s. 04. te 2a. -“ 
Congou, fine .....eee0e06 | 5 7 
Pekoe, sewer. eee 1é4-¢4 
*In Bond—Duty is. 104, per Ib. od 
..78. 0d, to 7s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) pews -- to wey ' 
0s. Od. to 7s. 94. Good Ordinary . ececece ‘ 6s. — 48%. 0 
eee 268. Od. | Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt.. Me. 434 Sof, 
. 26s. Od. | West India Molasses ...-- I7s. 64, to 18s. 








. 1 
. “per 1000 ll 0 
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, ’ 4 » al > 
LYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr Autraup Wioan. 
~paY, Deczmper 12th, and during the Week, will be re- 
peated the Orig: Drama, in Three Acts, called PLOT AND 
PASSION. Principal characters, Messis. F. Robson, Emery, 
Leslie, ewe White, and A. w igan; Mics BE. Turner, and 
Mrs irling. After which, the introductory Extravaganza 
called THE CAMP AT THE OLYMP IC; in which will appear 
Mesers. A. Wigan, Emery, F. Rabson, Cooper, and Galli, 
Mesdames Stirling, P. Horton, Chatterly, E. Turner, Wynd- 
ham, and A. Wigan. To conclude with 1 HE WANDERING 
MINSTREL. Jem Baggs, Mr F. Robson Box office open 
from Il to 4. Doors open at 7, and commence at Half-past 7 
Stalls, 5s. ; Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s. ; Gallery, ls. 


i) R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT 
BLANC every Evexine (except Satcrvar) at Right; 
and Tvrspay and Saturpar Morntno at Two.—Stalls, 3s. 6d 
(which can be taken from a Plan at the Box-office every day 
from il to 4); Area, 2s.; Gallery,ls. Egyptian Hall, Pic- 
cadilly. 
HE BIRMINGHAM C ATTLE AND 
POULTRY SHOW.—The FIFTH GREAT ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of STOCK and DOMESTIC POULTRY will 
be held in BINGLEY HALL, Birmingham, on the 13th, Lith, 
15th, and 16th of Decemurr. The utries of 
Two Thousand Pens. The PRIVATE VIEW 
DINNER on Torspay next, Decewerr 13th. There will be 
Special Trains on all the principal Lines of Railway full 
particulars of which will appear in the Advertisements and 
a of the several Companies. 6. 


TNIVERSITY OF LON DON— 
NOTICE IN HEREBY GIVEN, that the following 
CLASSICAL SUBJECTS have been selected for Examination 
in this University in the year 1855 ; viz.— 
For the MATRICUL ATION EXAMINATION 


















and ANNUAL 





XENOPHON—Hellenics, Book I 
CICERO—Pro Milone 
For the Examination for the Degree of BACHELOR OF 
AK’ 





DEMOSTHENES—Speeeh against Leptines 
TACITUS—Agricola ; Germania ; Histories, Book I 
Iiy order of the Senate, kh. W. ROTHMAN, 
Somerset House, I mber 1, 1853. Registrar 


M- ATRIMONIAL INSTITUTION, 


Founded in 1846.—This institution has been established 
many years (with great success) as a medium for the introduc 
tion of parties unknown to each other, who are desirous of 
forming Matrimonial Alliances, but who, from some cause or 
other, cannot find partners in their own circle of acquaintance, 
suitable in position, &c. The strictest honour and secresy is 
maintained in every case.—Prospectuses, application forms, 
and every information, sent free to any name, initials, 
ress, on receipt of twelve postage-sta 

By order of the Directors, LAL RE Ne 

12, John Street, Ade’ delphi, London 
QOLICITORS’ AND GENERAL LIFE 
Pig RANCE SOCIETY 
2, Chancery Lane, London. 
SUBSC. RibED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION 

Tuts Soctrry PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES— 

The security of a subscribed Capita, of ONE MILLION. 

Exemption of the Assured from all l'ability 

Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives 

Participating and Non-Participating Premiuins. 

Inthe tormer EIGHTY PER CENT or POUR-PIFTHS of 
the profits are divided amongst the Assured triennially eith« 
by way of addition to the sum assured, or in diminution of 
Premium at their option 

No deduction is made from the 
interest on Capital, 
account. 


POLICIES FREE OF STAMP-DUTY 














et ruBURT 








four-fifths of the profits for 
for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other 


and INDISPUTA 


BLE, except in case of fraud 
At the General Meeting, on the 3ist of May last,a BONUS 
was declared of nearly Two rex Cent per annum on thé 


amount assured, or at the rate of from — TY to upwards of 
SIXTY per ce nt on the Premiums pac 
POLICIES share in the Profits, even if 
ONLY has been paid. 
Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1856 


ONE PREMIUM 














The Directors mect on Tuvaspars, at 2 o'clock. Assurances 
may be effected by applying on any other day, between the 
hours of 10 and 4, at the Office of the Society, where prospec 
tuses and all other requisite information can be obtained 

CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary 
E ( FpCONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY, 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. Established 
1823. merenad by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV 
Du ectors 
The Richt Mon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman 
Heury Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
A. Kingsford Barber, Esq Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Arthur Kett Ba , Esq. | Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P 
Henry Barnett, Esq | John Mendham, i ar] 
Robert biddulph, Esq. Charles Morris, Esq 
Thomas Rdgar, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 
Auditors 
Edward Charrington, Esq | Capt. Robert Gordon, RN. 
Francis Dumergue, Esq. | John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Physician 
John Ayrton Paris, M.D.Cantab. Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. P.R.S. 27, 


re of Physicians 
d4, Green Street, 


Dever Sireet, President of the Koyal Colleg 
Surgeon—Benjamin Travers, sq. F.KS 
Grosvenor Square 





Solicitor—Henry Young, Esq. 12, Essex Street, Strand 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R.A.S 
The advantages offered by this Society are—Fconomy com 
dined with Sccurity, and Lower Kates of Premiums than 
those of any other Office which entitle the assured to partici 


Pate inthe profits, and considerably lower than those of 
other Mutual Assurance Socicty 

The WHOLE OF THE PROPITS are divided every fifth 
year among the assured, and a Honus is added, after the pay 
ment of the Fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected 
on the Participating Scale, if a claim accrue thereon prior to 
the next division of profits 

The Bonus declared in 1849, (arising from the whole of the 
profits,) upon the Mutual Principle, averaged 62) per cent on 
the Premiums received. 

Number of Policies in force , 6400 

The Assurance Fund amounts to 1,225 
wards of 200,000. per annum 

No charge ‘or Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the 
Manry or Militia Corps. 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this 

‘ty, resulting from low premiums and a division ‘of the 

rofits among the assured — 


any 








oul. Income up 


Yeo 






















Zelaei: 
-s = | 
“ sise 
3 r=] gs 
= = | ym 
i E/ts 
: 2 | 33 
-_ > == 
& SEs 
RIZE 
fee & 
£ £ 
| 2 1260 | 260 50. 63 MAbs | 1431 
30 1205 | 205 48 GO /1363 | 1375 
| #0 6 | lle} 140 45 57 [1303 | 1315) 
| oe o}1 40 | 129 41 51 [1200 | 1210 


The next division of Profits will be made in March 1854 
. ectuses and ful) particulars may be obtained on appli 
Cation to EXANDER MACDONALD, Sec. 


+ a . > wT" J 4 

ANK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s 
Place, Trafalgar Square, London.—PARTIES desirous 
of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan 
of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest may be 
obtained with perfect Security. Interest p»yable in January 

and July. PETER MOKRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses free on applica tion. 


INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


] OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. 

This Company is framed to mect the desire of those who seek, 
without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large 
or small sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained 
fiom the public funds, and on as secure a basis. 

The capital of 250,0001. is divided, for the convenience of 
investment and transfer, into lM. shares, of which 10s. only 











Poultry exceed | 





will be called. 

The present rate of interest upon the paid-up capital is 5 
per cent, which will continue to be paid until a higher rate 
can be judiciously declared 

The Directors are prepared to receive applications, between 
the hours of 10 and 4, at the Company's Offices, 15 and 16, 
adam Strect, Adelphi KR. HUDSON, Secretary 





INCORPORATED BY 
ACT OF PARLIAMENT 
NOTH BRITISH INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


ROYAL CHARTER AND SPECIAL 


4, NEW BANK BUILLDINGS, LOTHBURY 
President—lUis Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUAL BONUS 
Policies effected before the 3lst of DECEMBER NEXT will 


share in the Protitsof SIX YEARS at the SEPTENNIAL 
DIVISION im 1858; and in the event of becoming Claims 
earlier, are guaranteed ina PROSPECTIVE BONUS of ONE 
per CENT on the Sum Insured for each Premium paid 
SPECIMEN OF THE BONUSES ADDED TO 


POLICIES TO 1851 | 





Date of Sum } 
Policy Insured Honuses. Amount | 
£ & «es 4 £ «. d, 
B25 cncece al ns 19:6 2 & seve 24 
1625... 2000 770 9 9 99 | 
1828 3000 ' ee 2a som 038 2 4 
EXEMP TION FROM STAMP DUTY AND INCOME- } 
TAX.—Policies are now issued by this Office Free of Charge 
for Stamp-duty; and by the Act 16 and 17 Vic. c. xxxiv. An 
nual Premiums securing Life Assurinces or Deferred An- | 


fected by any pers n on his own life or on the life 
of his wife, are exempted from Income. tax 

Prospectuses, with Tabs of Kates, and full particulars, 
may be obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank buildings, 
London, or from any of the Agents of the Company } 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


4, New Bank buildings 
INDEMNITY INX- 


(} ‘ENERAL 

SURANCE COMPANY, Provisionally Registered, and 
Incorporated by Royal Charter or Act of Parliament, 
arising from Robberics, 
. Fire, and Non-payment 


nuities, ¢ 


to be 
for the 
orgerics, Frauds, Debts, 


against L 
Insolvency 


Guarantee S808 


of Kent. Life Assurance also is effected on improved and 
safe principles 
Capital, 00,0001. (with power to increase to 1,000,001.) in 
100,000 Shares of 5/. cach ; Deposit, I. per Share. 


sndon 
nd Morgan. 


Cannon Street West, L 
llumphreys, Son, « 


Offices, 
Solicitors—Messrs 





Secretary—W illiam H. Longmore, Esq. 
This Company has been established for the purpose of com 
dining in one off and concentrating under one manage- | 





ment, the various modes in which the principle of Insurance 


is capable of being applied 


The business of the General Indemnity Lasurance Company 
comprises all the forms of Insurance at present in action, and 
includes some new and important featurcs not previously 





broug dividea between its 
three 


Ist. Insurance a 


ht before the public. These are 
main departments in the following manner 
ainst Robberies, Forgeries, Frauds, &c 

2d. Insurance ust Losses by bad Debts, and guarantee of 
Rents. This dey nent includes the Collection of Debts and 
Rents without guaranutec, ata moderate commission. The 












winding-up of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates, and advances 
to Assurers, on the security of unrealized assets not imme 
dintely available, and the purchase and sale of Estates | 
id. Fire and Life Insurance in all its branches. Lusurances 
to Mortgagers, providing for repayment of mortgage money ; 
Annuities and Loans to Policy-helders on real and pe rsonal 
security The Fire Department includes a new feature of 
considerable importance—insurance against loss of Business 


Profits in consequence of Fire } 
ror each of these Departments a special Prospectus is 
prepared, to which the public are referred for the minute de 
tails 
Applications for Shares, 
addressed to the Secreta 
Agent. wanted in all anal the Kingdom. 


PKINSON and BARKER'S ROYAL 
4 INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE.—Mothers, call at your 
druggist's, and purchase a bottle of the above. It is the best 
medicine in the world for infants and young children, for the 
and cure of those disorders incident to infants; 
g instant relief in convulsions, flatulency, affections 
of the bowels, difficult teething, &. &c., and may be given 
with safety immediately after birth. It is no misnomer cordial 
—no stupefactive deadly narcotic—buta veritable preserva- 
tive of infants. Mothers would act wisely in always keeping 
it in the nursery Prepared only by Roneat Barken, Bow 
don, near Manchester, (Chemist to her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, in bottles, at ls, ljd 2s. Sd. and 4s, 6d. each, 
CAUTION.—Observe the names of “ Atkinson and Barker 





Prospectuses, and Agencies, to be 





















on the Government stamp 
pe NEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- | 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the 
most eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 





tion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
ny licate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 

vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixxeronp and Co, Dispensing 
Chemists, (and Ge al Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts, , New Bond Street, London. 


IRECAU TION NS AGAINST CHOLERA. 
—Places in gardens converted into comfortable Water 
closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, 








with its self-acting valve, entirely preventing the retura of 
cold air or effluvia Amy carpenter can fix it in two hours, 
Price UV Patent Hermetically sealed Inodorous Chamber 
Commodes, VU. 4s, 21. 6s. and 3/.; also, Improved Portable 
Wate close ts, with pump, cistern, and self-acting valve A 
Prospectus, With Engravings, forwarde 4 by enclosing two | 
stamps.—At Fyre and Co.'s, 2, Tavistock St. Covent Garden. } 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS THE MOST 

ASTONISHING MEDICINE OF THE AGE.—The 
safest medicine ever known for bile, indigestion, flatulency, 
and liver complaints; these invaluable Pills have been tested 
for many years in every climate, and supersede all other 
remedies, from the numerous cures effected by their use ; 
those of debilitated constitutions have been restored to 
strength and vigour after every means had failed to have any 
effect, Officers in the army and other persons that have 
suffered from a long residence in India, proudly acknow- 
ledge the benefit they have derived from the use of Hollo 
way’s Pills.—Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Honto- 
war's Establishment, 244, Sirand, Lomdva. 








FFICE OF ORDNANCE 
30th November 1853. 

The Principal Officers of her Majesty's Ordnance do hereby 
give Notice that are ready to DISPOSE OP, to such . 
sons as are willing to tender for the same, a quantity of old 
IRON ORDNANCE, Shot and Shells, Copper, Brass, Lead, 
and Wrought Iron, in Store at the Royal Arsenal at Wool- 
wich, which has been divided into lots, and may be viewed 
upon application to the Storekeeper at that place any day 
(Sunday excepted) previous to the day fixed for the delivery 
of the tenders, 

A Catalogue of the several lots may be obtained by persons 
willing to become purchasers, at the Storekeeper's Office, 
Woolwich ; the Storekeeper's Office at the Tower ; and at the 
Secretary's Office im Pali Mall; where the tenders for the 
whole or any number of the said lots are to be delivered on or 
before the 15th December next. 

G. BUTLER, Bee. 


By order of the Board, 
>}, . 
QF FICE OF ORDNANCE, 
Pall Mall. 
Articles of the undermentioned description being from time 
to time required for the Ordnance Service, viz 
GUNS, SHOT, and SHELLS 
SMALL ARMS, and the various Articles comprising 








GUNPOWDER and SALTPETRE. 
ACCOUTREMENTS. 

WOOLLEN CLOTHS and CLOTHING 
LINEN ditto 





G 
THER and L EATHER ARTICLES 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN TIMBER and DRALA. 
CASKS, COOPERS’ WARE, BRUSHES, &e. 
IRON CASTINGS and TRONMONGERY 
METALS, and various ARTICLES of METAL WORK. 
PAINTS, OILS, and TURPENTINE 
The Principal Officers of her Majesty's Ordnance hereby 
give notice, that all persons desirous of TENDERING FOR, 
and competent to supply any of the above Articles, will, u 
signifying to the Secretary to the Board their desire 





doing, (specifying the description of Articies,) receive Forms 
of Tender r, whenever such Articles may be required for the 
Ordnance Service 

By order of the Board, G. BUTLER, Sec. 


Parties whose names are already on the Ordnance list need 
not apply. 


(108 TRACTS for Ww HEAT, PEAS, and 


agama of the Coen for Victualling and 
Transport Services, Somerset Place, 5th Dec. 1853. 

The Commissioners for executing the Office ‘of Lord High 

Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 

land, do hereby give Notice, that on Tuvnspay, the 29th 
Insranr, at One o'clock, they will be read ly to treat with such 

persons as may be willing to CONTRACT for supplying and 
delivering into her Majesty's Victualling Stores at DEFT- 

FORD, the undermentioned Articles, viz 





Quarters. When to be delivered. 
WHEAT «+ 1500 | Half of each in One Mowth, and the 
PEAS. ( remainder in One Month after- 





OATS [for making | wards, or cartier, if preferred by 

Oatmeal -. 300 the party tendering. 

A prope yrtional part of the price per bushel of wheat will be 
paid for any weight exceeding 60 pounds per bushel 

No tender will be received for a less quantity of Wheat 
than 300 quarters, or of Peas and Oats than 100 quarters of 
each 

Samples of not less than 2 quarts of each must be produced 
by the parties tendering. 

The samples produced by persons whose tenders are not 
accepted, are requested to be taken away by them immediate- 
ly after the contracts have been decided 

The Conditions of the Revised Contracts, to which particu- 
lar attention is called, may be seen at the said Oitice, at the 
Office of Commander Bevis, at Liverpool, and of the Collector 
of Customs at Bristol. No tender will be recetved after One 
o'clock on the day of treaty, nor any noticed anless the party 
attends, or an agent for him, duly authorized in writing 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad- 


miralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words 

for , and must also be delivered at Somerset Place. 

F ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE- 
IRONS Bayes of the above are requested, before 


finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW- 
ROOMS, 39, Oxford Street (corner of Newman Street), Nos. 1 
and 2, Newman Street, and Perry's Place. They are the 
largest in the world, and contain such an assortment of FEN- 
DERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-TRONS, and GENERAL 
IRON MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronced ornaments and 
two sets of bars, 2. 14s. to St. lOs.; ditto, with ormolu orna- 
ments and two sets of bars, 5/, 10s. to 121. I2s.; Bronzed Fen- 
ders complete, with standards, from 7s. to #.; Steel Fenders 
from 2/. 15s. to 6/.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
21. 15s. to 71. 7s. ; Fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 41.48. Syl- 
vester and all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth- 








plates. All which he is enabled to sell at these very reduced 
charges, First—From the frequency and extent of his pur 
chases , and Secondly—From those purchases being made ex- 


clusively for cash 


. . a . 
ps4 - COVERS and HOT - WATER 
DISHES inevery material, in great variety, and of the 
newest and most rechere ans patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 6s. 
the set of six; Block Tin, 3d. to 27s. 2d. the set of six ; ele- 
gant modern patterns, 32s aa to 57s, 6d. the set; Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handies, 73s. to 110s. 6d. 
the set ; Shettield-plated, 10/. to 16/. 1s, the set; Block Tin 
Hot- Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 13s. to 19¢.; Bri 
tannia metal, 20s. to 72s.; Sheffield plated, full size, 9. 102, 


, . . > 
(; AS CHANDELIERS AND 

1 BRACKETS.—The inereased and increasing use of 
Gas in Private Houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
to collect from the various manufacturers all that is New and 
Choke in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to 
offices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some 
designed expressly for him; these are now ON SHOW in one 
of his TEN LARGE KOOMS, and present, for novelty, 
variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with those 
which have tended to make his Ironmongery Establishment 
the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz. from 
12s. 6d. (two light) to Sixteen Guineas. 


| AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PAT- 
4 TERNS.—The Largest, as well as the Cheoicest Assort- 
ment in existence of PALMER'S MAGNUM and other 
LAMPS, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERA- 
TEUR LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterus, in ormelu, Bobemian, 
and plain glass, or papier miché, is at WM. 5. BURTON'S, 
and they are arranged in ome large room, sv that the patterns, 
sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected. 

PALMER'S CANDLES , Sid. a pound or come Patent 








Candies, all marked * tsa almer. 5 
Single or double wic sesesessece - @ st per = 
Mid. size, 3 wicks. ee . v 
Magnums, 3 or 4 wi chs segues 0 1 - 
4 per gallon 





Euglsh Patent nen in scaledcans.. 6 
Best Colaa Oil ‘ 


WILLIAM s. “BU RTON H AS TEN L ARGE sHow- 
ROOMS, (al! communicating,) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MON- 
GERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japan- 
ned Wares, Iron and Brass ») 80 ar and classi 
fied that purchasers may easily and at once make their selec 
tions. ene with Engravings, sent (per pas tree. 
The money returned for every article not 
38, OXFORD STREET, (corner of New man —- Nes. 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE. 
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GAME LIST. 


LONDON, MIDDLESEX, AND WESTMINSTER. 
Second Publication for 1853. 


LIST of PERSONS who have taken out GENERAL GAME CERTIFICATES at 4i. 0s. 10d. each, including 
the Additional Duty of 10 per cent under the Act of the 3 Vic. cap. 17. 


Achard, Alexis, Esq. 2 Coleshill street 

Addison, John, Park prospect, St. James's park 
Agnis, John Crown, 25 Harewood square 

Alcock, Ralph Henry, Esq. Salisbury street, Strand 
Allen, William Warner, Cushion court, City 

Ames, Henry, Esq. 38 Eaton square 

Appach, Frans. H. 6 New square, Lincoln's inn 





, John, is 
Aumale, his Royal Highness the Duke of, Orleans house, 
Twickenham. 
Barber, Joseph, Brewer's quay, City 
Bathurst, J. Harvey, Esq. § South Audley street 
Beaumont, Richard, Rutiand gate 
Beck, George, 78 Gracechurch street 
Berkeley, Sir George F. H. Stratton street 
Berkeley, Chas. 18 Russeil square 
Bethell, Sir Richd. 3 Stone buildings, Lincoln's inn 
Benham, Henry, Teddington 
Bischoff, David Josias, 25 Threadneedle street 
Blackwell, Thomas, Harrow Weald 
Bond, Edward Coy, Duke street, Adelphi 
Bond, Frederick, Kingsbury 
Bonsor, Joseph, Esq. 6 Hill street 
Bothan, Arthur, bromley, Middlesex 
Boultbee, Edward Frs. Esq. 13 Bruton street 
Boutcher, William, Charlotte row, City 
Boyes, Frederick, 11 Avenue road 
Burrow, Samuel James, Harrow 
Briggs, Henry, jun. 5 Primrose street, City 
Brown, David, Throgmorton street, City 
Brown, Ibbs William Hodges, 34 Bryanston street 
Bryan, Edwd. Bryan Jones, 13 South square, Gray’s inn 
Cancellor, Francis, Hendon 
Chamberlain, George, 97 Praed street 
Cherry, George Charles, 4 Oxford square 
Clarke, Stephenson, 4 St. Dunstan's passage, City 
Claxton, Richard, Esq. 215 Hoxton Town 
Clissold, Henry Augustus, Teddington 
Clutterbuck, Thomas, Great Stanmore 
Cockburn, Sir Alex. Lamb's buildings, Temple 
Cook, John, Harrow Weald 
Cole, Hen. Wm. 3 New square, Lincoln's inn 
Corbett, William, Edgeware 
Couth, Thomas, 8 Bread street 
Cox, Charles, Chelsea 
Crawley, Philip, Esq. 25 Grosvenor place 
Crawshay, Herbert, Colney Hatch 
Crawter, Hen. jun. 27 Southampton buildings 
ven, Earl, 16 Charles street, Berkeley square 
Crockford, Felix, Harrow Weald 
Cross, Richard Assheton, 2 Harcourt buildings, Temple 
Cush, Captain, 33, Mount street 
Dawes, George, Angel court, City 
D’Egville, Louis, Esq. 47 Mount street 
Devon, Henry Charles, Lower Seymour street 
ins, Thomas, Harrow Weald 
Earle, John, Edgeware 
East, Joshua, Rugby yard, Lamb's Conduit street 
Eldred, Edwd. Lamb’s buildings, Temple 
Ellice, Robt. Esq. 57 Park street 
Ellis, John, Pinner 
Erskine, wanGao 10 Old buildings, Lincoln’s inn 
alter Rockliffe, St. James’s street 
Fernee, Thomas, Highgate 
Fenwick, James Burroughs, 23 New Bridge street 
» V. Esq. 153 Strand 
Fisher, John, 19 Gloucester square 
er, Frederick, 1 Skinner street, Snow hill 
Fisher, Wm. Hy. Southwood lane, Hornsey 
Fordyce, Lieut.-Col. George Wm. Norris street 
Foster, Henry, Foreign Ottice 
Furiere, Wm. La. Windham Club 
Gape, Charles, Hendon 
Ga: James, Pinner 
Gerard, Robert Tower, 16 Montague square 
Gibbs, Ben. Thomas Brandreth, Chelsea 
Gladstone, Right Hon. W. Ewart, Downing strect 
Goodchild, Charles, Kingsbury 
pee + J.H ith 





» 
Gordon, Alexander Thomas, Pinner 
Gore, Augustus F. W. Esq. Lowndes street 
Gosling, Richard, jun. 19 Fleet Street 
Gregory, William, 12 Clement's inn 
Guthrie, Charles James, Esq. 4 Berkeley street 
Haig, Thomas, Old Brentford 
Handley, Heury, Esq. 37 Lowndes street 
Hankey, John Alex. 7 Mincing lane 
Hards, John, Harrow road 
Marnage, Edward, 37 Great Winchester strect 
Hawdon, Joseph, William street 
Hayes, Horatio, Sunbury 
1, Joseph, Harrow Weald 
Hill, Alexander, Throgmorton street 
Hill, Major Stephen J. Charles street 
Hodge, George, 10 Aldermanbury 
Hogg, Sir James W. Grosvenor square 
Humby, George, Carlton Club 
Husher, Charies, Swallow street 
Irving, George Charles, Windham Club 
James, Hy. 17 Artillery place, City road 
a 





vy, ,» tte a 
Jephson, Sir KR. Bart. Argyll street 
Jebnson, Edward Davey, Pall Mall 
Johnson, Colonel Frederick, Albany 
Jobnston, Sturton, Great Stanmore 
Kynaston, Capt. A. F. St. James's place 
Kynaston, Roger, 43 Devonshire street 
balmondier, Douglas, Esq. Duke street, St. James's 
Lammin, Wm. Hy. Esq. John street, Adelphi 
Landseer, George, |0, Cunningham place 
Lewis, Stephen Wm. Regent street 
Lightfoot, Thomas S. Old Burlington street 
Lioyd, Lewis, Lothbury 
Lyall, William, 6 St. Helen's place, City 
Luff, Heury, Poplar, Middlesex 
Maitland, Charles, Great George street 
Maitland, Frederick Charles, Jermyn street 
Martyn, Major, 17 Charles street 
Mason, William, Kensington 
Medley, Thomas Sands, 1 Canterbury villas 
Metcalf, Rev. Frederick, Erechtheum Club 
Meyrick, A. W. Henry, Esq. 30 Curzon street 
Mildmay, H. B. Esq. 46 Berkeley square 
Mill, Lieut.-Col. James, Great Stanmore 
Mills, Mark, 23 Billiter street 
Moffatt, George, 28 Fenchurch street 
Moffatt, Major-General W. G. 26 Charles street, Berkeley 
uare 


8q 
Morant, George John, Hendon 
Morant, George Thomas, Hendon 





Morgan, Cadogan, Plowden buildings, Temple 
Morgan, Charles Henry, Harefield Green 
Mortimer, John, Esq. Hanover square 

Morton, Thomas, Throgmorton street 
Mowbray, W. H. Great George street 

Noyes, Samuel Frederick, Pinner 

Oldershaw, Robert P. Esq. 20 Upper Eccleston place 
Palmer, John Carrington, 11 King’s Arms yard 
Patterson, William Richard, Great Stanmore 
Peel, Johu, Twickenham 

Pelley, Captain, Fenchurch street 

Peppin, Henry H. Rerners street 

Percival, Spencer, jun. Cork street 

Perry, Richard, Great Ryder street 

Phinn, Thos. M.P. Inner Temple 

Pigon, Capt. A. Comyn, 4 Pump court, Temple 
Pratt, Wm. Nathaniel, Park place 

Purser, Edward, 40 New Bridge strect 

Pym, Chas. 15 Montague place 

Raglan, Lord, 8 Great Stanhope strect 
Rawlinson, Thomas A. 39 Oxford terrace 
Reynardson, Colonel, 17 Lower Seymour strect 
Rhodes, Harrison, Esq. Muswell Hill 

Richard, John Edmand, 15 Warwick road villas 
Richardson, Robt. Colney Hatch lane 
Robinson, Henry George, Esq. 6 Half Moon street 
Rodney, the Hon. Lord, 46 Lincoln's inn fields 
Old Burlington street 

ilip, Piccadilly 















Sancton, 

Sandoy, Philip, Esq. Cecil Street, Strand 

Sang, Frederick, Harrow 

Sargent, Rici ard, Essex court, Temple 

Saunders, William, Hammersmith 

Scotland, C H. Middle Temple 

Sermon, Wm. Henry, 11 New square, Lincoln's inn 

Shaw, John, 44 Bedford row 

Shedden, W. G. 12 Bedford row 

Sillem, Av tus, 2 Crosby square 

Simps n, William, Hendon 

Smee, Wm. Alfred, Finsbury pavement 

Smedley, Francis, Jermyn street 

Smith, bright, jun. Hendon 

Smyth, Capt. James Watson, 10 Upper Porchester street 

Soames, Danicl Willshen, Pinner 

Stonhill, William, Great Stanmore 

Strickland, Walter Charlies, Esq. Green street, and Si- 
zergh castle, Westmoreland 

Tame, John, Harrow 

Tanqueray, John Samuel, Hendon 

Teevan, John, 69 Westbourne terrace 

Thatcher, Charles Fox, 2 Park place 

Tillyer. William, Feltham 

Tucker, Henry, 30 Gresham street 

Upton, Hon. Col. Arthur, Albany 

Waddington, Richard, Esq. Forty Hill, Enfield 

Walker, Lawrence, 46 Welbeck street 

Wakefield, Gilbert, 52 Russell square 

Wells, Mordant Lawson, 4 Paper buildings, Temple 

White, Thomas, 31 Ludgate strect 

Whiting, Noel, 14 Mincing lane 

Wigram, Loftus T. Stone buildings, Lincoln’s inn 

Williams, Robert Wynne, 29 bedford place 

Wilshen, Henry H. Great Stanmore 

Woodward, Henry, 53 Lincoln's inn fields 

Wormald, John, Temple bar 

Young, William Alien, Twickenham 











LIST OF PERSONS LICENSED TO DEAL 
IN GAME. 


Ames, Henry, 3 Queen's terrace 
Kastable, Alexander, Highgate 
Bastable, Alexander, Commercial place, Kentish town 
Beard, William, 146 High street, Camden town 
Berry, William, 32 King street 
Braddick, James Shuttick, Chelsea 
Brooke, George and Edward Alfred, Leadenhall market 
Brown, William, 62 Newgate market 
Brown, Thomas, Kensington 
Buckle, Christopher Richard, 7 Tavistock place 
Chappell, James, Hungerford market 
Chittock, Frederick, 58 High street, Marylebone 
Claxton, John, 11 Camden road villas 
Cooper, Richard, 16 Manchester street 
Courtney, Thomas, 6 Craven place 
Ellis, John Edward, 9 New street, Dorset square 
Erby, William P. and Jeffery, Frederick, Hammersmith 
Evans, Edward, Hammersmith 
Feist, Henry, 13 Market street, Mayfair 
Fowls, Robert, 3 Upper Duncan place, Islington 
Foxler, Mary Ann, 95 St. John street road, Clerkenwell 
Goodge, William, Kensington 
Gunston, Thomas, 84 Upper street, Islington 
Gunston, William, Goswell street, Clerkenwell 
Hall, William, 9 Conduit street west 
Hiscock, Ann, 11 New Church street 
Hodges, Augustus J.J Princes street 
Hones, Thomas, Chelsea 
Hughes, Charles, 79 Edgeware road 
Hughes, Charles, 68 High street, Portland town 
Hughes, Charles, junior, 18 Conduit street 
Ingram, John, Mile End Old Town 
King, Richard, 16 Manchester street 
Lightbody, Charles, 6 Barnsbury place, Islington 
Lyford, Richard, 2 High street, Highgate 
Mann, James Hargrave, Old Chapel row, Kentish town 
Mazoyer, Joseph, Hungerford market 
Miller, Frederick, Piccadilly 
Mitford, Robert Henry, Hampstead 
Peake, Thomas, 57 Poultry market, Newgate market 
Pearks, Henry, Lower Belgrave street 
Proctor, William, Moira place, City road 
Proctor, William, 202 Holywell street 
Richardson, Frederick, 51 High street, Portland town 
Savage, William, Harrow 
Selth, Robert, 27 Tottenham court road 
Snelling, Joseph, Hungerford market 
Streeten, Friend Edward, Hampstead 
Throsby, George, Tabernacle square 
Westmarland, Joseph, 24 Little Newport street 
Wilce, James, Vigo street 
Woodward, Thomas, 2 Spring street 
Vincent, John, 31 Red Lion street 

Yize, James, Three Tun passage, Christ church 


Made up to November 19, 1853. 


By Order of the Board, 
T. KEOGH, Secretary. 


PENALTIES. 


The Commissioners of Inland Revenue hereby give Notice, that every person taking, killing, or pursuing game, without 
first obtaining a certificate, incurs a penalty of 20/., and is also liable to be surcharged in double the amount of the certificate- 


duty. 


Any person in pursuit of game refusing, on being duly required, to produce his certificate, or to permit the same to be read, 
oF @ copy thereof to be taken, or refusing to declare his true name and place of residence, also incurs a penalty of 200. 

Gamekeepers are desired to take notice that a certificate at the rate of 1/. 7s. 6d. will not authorize any person to kill game 
beyond the limits of the manor for which he is pe ad and in order that a certificate at such a rate of duty may protect a 


jel 


» not unly that he shor 





id be deputed by some lord or lady of a manor or reputed manor, but also 


as , "= 
that such deputation should be registered with the Clerk of the Peace, or the gamekeeper will be liable to be surcharged in 


double the duty of 4/. 0s. 10d. and also to be 


informer for the penalty of 2/. 





d by any 





N.B.—It is the i of the C issi 





of Inland Revenue to publish in a separate list the name and residence of all 


persons surcharged in double duty for sporting without certificates. 





yOW READY, GRATIS, AND POST, 

FREE.—A LIST of the PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS, 

and New Editions, recently added to MUDIE’S SELFCr 

LIBRARY. Also a List of Works withdrawn from circulation , 

and offered to the Librarians of Literary Institutions and 

others at greatly reduced prices for cash. Cuarctes Eowanp 
Muopie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


i} ESSRS. NICOLL, REGENT STREET. 


—In England, or from France and Germany, the best 
talent in cutting, workmanship, and materials, are secured 
for the use of gentlemen by this firm, who combine excel- 
lence with economy, as illustrated in the PATENT TWO- 
GUINEA PALETOT, sold in the Country and Colonies by 
their recognized Agents, but in London, ONLY at 22, CORN- 
HILL, and the Principal Dépot in the centre of REGENT 
STREET, viz. Nos. 114, 116, 118, and 120. 


Tr - ra 
10 the NOBILITY and PATRONS of 
WARWICK HOUSE, Regent Street.—The SELLING 
OFF will COMMENCE at Ten o'clock each morning after this 
announcement, ané great bargains will necessarily be offered 
in Sitks, Shawls, Dresses, and Mantles. The dissolution of 
partnership compels an immediate sale, however great the 
loss, and it is deemed to be but proper that this early informa- 
tion should be given to those who, for a quarter of a century, 
have been accustomed to honour this establishment with their 
patronage.—142 and 144, Regent Street. 


Wwakw ICK HOUSE, 142 and 144, 
REGENT STREET.—Owing to the continuance of the 
first day's great attractions in the SELLING OFF, the num- 
ber of ASSISTANTS must be INCREASED; these are re- 
quested to call after FIVE o'clock, p.m. Good salaries will 
be given, and experienced ability required in the following 
departments—Silks, Shawls, Mantles, Robes, and Family 
Linen, which, as they are all marked in plain figures, and 
being fresh and very cheap, the young men will have no diffi- 
culty in serving the number of ladies anxious to purchase the 
unusual bargains now being offered, and particularly as the 
re already cleared off. 

WINTER OVER-COATS 
—One of the largest Stocks in London, of 
, at reduced charges, all possessing the dis- 
tinguishing important advantage of resisting any amount of 
rain without confining perspiration (the fatal objection to all 
other waterproofs) ; also of Shooting-jackets, Ladies’ Capes, 
Mantles, &c. The well-known Ventilating Waterproof 
Light Over-coat, the Pallium, has long been reputed ove of 
the most economical and valuable garments ever invented. 
Price 45s. W. Bexvor, 96, New Bond Street, and 69, Corn- 
hill; and nowhere else. 


> ~ Tor > 
I EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CaA- 

TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. Itcon- 
tains designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bedsteads, 
in Iron, Brass, japanned Wood, polished Birch, Mahogany, 
Rosewood, and Walnut-tree Woods ; also of every description 
of Bedding, Blankets, and Quilts. And their new ware- 
rooms enable them to keep one Bedstead of each design fixed 
for inspection, as well as an extensive assortment of Bed- 
room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, 
so as to render their Establishment complete for the general 
furnishing of Bedrooms. Heat and Son, Bedstead and Bed- 
ding Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court Road. 


I ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Familics who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey’s 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to obsery® that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Witiias Lazensy’’ 
on the back, in addition to the front label used se many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

EF. Lazensy and Sox’s ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


> Dp Th VP. + 
\ ETCALFE and Co.’s NEW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH-BRUSH and PENETRATING HAIR- 
BRUSHES and SMYRNA SPONGE The tooth-brush per- 
forms the highly-important office of searching thoroughly 
intothe divisions and cleaning in the most extraordinary 
manner; hairs never come loose. Peculiarly penctrating 
hair- brushes, with durable unbleached Russia bristles, which 
will not soften like common hair. Improved clothes- brush, 
that cleans harmlessly in one-third the usual time. The new 
velvet brush; and immense stock of genuine unbicached 
Smyrna sponge, with every description of British and Foreign 
Perfumery, at METCALFE, BINGLEY, and Co.'s only esta- 
blishment, 1302 and 131, Oxford Street, second an! third doors 
West from Holles Street. Caution—Beware of the word 
“ from” Metealfe’s, adopted by some houses.—Metcalfe’s Al- 
kaline Tooth-Powder, 2s. per box. 


» 

HE successful results of the last half 

century have proved beyond question that ROW- 
LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL possesses singularly nourishing 
powers in the growth, restoration, and improvement of the 
human hair, and when every other specific has failed. 
When regularly applied to the head of infancy, it insurcsa 
growth of rich, luxuriant hair. It is the friend of both sexes, 
for while it adds to the charms of female beauty, it enhances 
the graces of manhood—by producing whiskers, mustachios, 
and eyebrows. Price 3s. 6d and 7s.; or family bottles (equal 
to four small) at 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s, On the 
wrapper of each bottle are the words “ Rowlands’ Macassar 
Oil,” in two words. Sold by A. Row tanp and Sons, 20, Hat- 
ton Garden, London, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


YEWING-MACHINES.—The LANCA- 
SHIRE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY are now 

supplying Stitching-Machines, by means of which an entire 
Suit of Clothes (except buttons and button-holes) may be 
made in six hours, or a yard of Seaming done per minute. 
Equally applicable to Corsets, Sacks, Bags, Tents, Sail-cloth? 
Boots, Shoes, Carpets, &c. The price of the Machine is30b 
and ic may be scen in operation at either of the Company's 
Dépots, viz. 

No. 35, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER ; 

No. 2, LAWRENCE LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON ; 

16, ROYAL EXCHANGE SQUARE, GLASGOW ; 

37, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 

Also at the Paletot Warcrooms of Messrs. H. J. and D. NI- 
COLL, Regent Street, London, who are authorized to supply 
he Machine upon the seme terms as the Company. 

N.B.—Whereas several attempts have been made to evade 
or infringe upon the Company's Patents, which were granted 
to E. J. HUGHES, Esq. of Manchester, August 10, 1592, and 
are now the property of the “ Lancashire Sewing Machine 
Company,” the public is hereby cautioned against purchasing 
or using the said machines except from parties duly authorized 


to sell the same. 
CHARLES T. JUDKINS, Agent for the Company. 


° purY years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 
asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, from which I had suf- 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU BAR- 
RY'S excellent health-restoring food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk."—In canis‘ers, suitably packed for 
all climates, and w full instructions—Llb. 2s. 9d.; 2Ibs. 
4s. 6d.; Sibs. 11s. ; 12)bs. 22s.; super-refined, 5lbs. 22s. ; 101bs, 
33s. The 10lbs. and 1L2lbs, carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 
of post-office order. Baxry pu Barry and Co, 77, Regent 
Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly ; 
Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent Street , also at 330 and 451, 
Strand ; 54 Upper Baker Street ; 5, Eccles Street, Pualico. 
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UNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1854 
will be published on the 19th inst. Price Three- 
pence, or stamped Fourpence. 
Office, 85, Fleet Street ; cn sold by all Booksellers 
and Newsvenders. 





This day is published, price 4s. 6¢. 
AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ALMA- 
NACK, with the Daily Lessons for 1854. Con- 

taining also a list of the University Officers, Heads of 
Houses, +e &c. Embellished with a Line 
Engraving, by Mr. E. Cuauuis, of a View of the New 
Buildings of Trinity vail from a Drawin by B. Rupee. 
Cambridge: J. — font Gronroe Bett. 


HE BRITISH “ALMAN YACK, 


1854. 

THE COMPANION. aro THE ALMANACK. 
Sewed in wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 

THE BRIT! SH ALMAN ACK AND THE COM- 
PANION together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 
EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 

“‘ This oldest and best of the Practic al Annuals has 
made anew start.”—Spectator, Nov. 27. 

“ This Almanack, established by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, oe ains its wonted 
superiority.” "— Literary Gazette, Dee. 

“The high reputation of *‘ The tine or Year 
Book of General Information’ is perfectly sustained. 
The rapidity of the greene day renders it of increasing 
value.”—ra, Dec. 

London: fo rs Kyicut, 99, Fleet Street. 

And sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


HE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XII. December, now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; 

y post, 3s. 

ONTENTS: Address to our Readers: What the Irish 
Quiey Review has Done for Ireland, for Irish His- 
tory, and for Irish Literature —Art. 1. Limited Liability 
in Partnerships—Art. 2. Dumas and Texier on Men 
and Books—Art. 3. Macklin, the Actor and Dramatist 
—Art. 4. The Taxation of Ireland—Art. 5. The Streets 
of Dublin, with Anecdotes of the City and Citizens be- 
fore the Union: No. 8—Art.6. Our Art Unions, and 
Proposed Irish National Gallery. 

Dublin: W. B. Ketry, 8, Grafton Street. London: 
Simpxkiy, Marswaci, and Co. Edinburgh: Oxiver and 
Boyp. Melbourne, Australian agent, G. Ronerrson. 
No. XIII. will appear March 1, 1854. 


Published this day, price 2s. 
OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY. Decemper 1853. 
CoNTENTS: 
1. Analytical View of Railway Accidents. 
2. Freehold Land Societies. 
3. Cholera Mortality in Hull in 1849. 
4. Relative Prevalence of Disease in Hull, 
Effects of Season upon Disease. 
5. On the Statistics of Portseaand Portsmouth Dock- 
yard. 
Miscellanea, viz.: Marriages, Births, 
England— Average Price of Consols, Wheat, Meat, and 
Potatoes ; also Average Quantity of Wheat Sold and 











and 


Imported — Mortality of the Metropolis—Meteorologi- | 


and Deaths in | 








= 


cal Table — Revenue of Great Britain—Consolidated 


Fund 0 


rations—Average Prices of Corn in England | 


and Wales—Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat- | 


Flour Imported—Quantities Entered for Home Con- 
sumption, and Quantities in Bond. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 


This day are published, me, _ each, strong gly bound 








in 
Volume I. of the GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION, and 
Volume I. ofthe NATURAL HISTORY DIVISION, of 
MHE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 
A New Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, Ilus- 
trated with more than Five Thousand Wood Engrav- 
ings. Conducted by Mr. Cuances Kyicur. 

*,* A Number of the Cyclopwdia is published every 
Saturday, price 6d. ; one week a Number of Geography, 
the next a Number of Natural History; and a Part, 
price 2s. on the last day of each month. 

London : Published by Brappury and Evans, 11, 

Bouverie Street. 





~ Just published, price 8s. 

EX NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 

Hy, Vol. IV. Part I. containing Articles by the Right 
Hon. Thomas Babington Mac aulay ; Sir John Barrow ; 
Sir John Leslie; John Playfair; “Rev. Robert Main; 
James Browne, LL.D.; Dr. L. Schmitz, F.R.S.E.; 
Thomas Thomson, Glasgow ; ; Professor Jamieson ; $ 
James Ivory, F.R.S. &c. &c.; besides a great variety 
of New Miscellancous Matter, and Extensive Improve- 
ments. 





Edinburgh: Apam and Cuartes Brack. London: 
Lonom AN and Co. 
Will be ready on the 1th ins 
URNER AND GIRTIN’S “THIRTY 


PICTURESQUE VIEWS, of Windsor Castle, 
Woolwich, Sheffield, Chepstow Castle, and other im- 
mea places, as they appeared sixty years since, from 

rawings by those celebrated artists, J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A. and T. Gintin; with Historical and Biographical 
Descriptions by THOMAS Mitier, Esq. Author of 
“ Rural Sketches,” and a Portrait of J. M. W. Tur- 
ner, R.A. by Count d’ Orsay. Handsomely bound, 
price One Guinea. 

Hocartu, Haymarket; and all Booksellers. 
THREEPENNY ILLUSTRATED 

NEWSPAPER.—The ILLUSTRATED TIMES: 
a Pamily Newspaper for Town and Country. No. I. of 
this Journal, containing all the News of the week, and 
enriched with numerous beautiful Engravings, will ap- 
pear on Sarurpay, Decemper 17th, price 3d. stamped. 
Office, 113, Fleet street ; order of all Newsv enders, 


AINS IN THE BACK, ~ GRAVEL, 
Lumbago, Rheumatism, Gout, Flatulency, Indigestion, 
Biliousness, Headache, Nervousness, Debility, &e. DR. DE 
ROOS'S COMPOUND RENAL PILLS (as their name, Renal, 
or the Kidneys, indicates) have long been established as a safe 
and efficacious remedy for the above dangerous complaints. 
Possessing tonic properties, they agree with the most delicate 
stomach, strengthen the digestive organs, increase the appe- 
tite, and improve the general health, require neither confine- 
ment nor change of diet, and will effect a cure when all other 
medicines have failed. May be obtained of all Medicine 
Vendors in the World, Is. I}d. 2s 9d. 4s. 6d. Ils. and 36s. 
per box, with ~~ directions for use ; or by post-office order 
to Dr. De , Ely Place, Holborn iin, London, At 
home daily from u ein 4, Sunday excepted. 

















Shes E EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCI.—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS 

intended fot insertion are requested to be forwarded to 

the Publishers before Monpay, the 2d of Janvary 1854. 
London : Lonoman and Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 1 vol. $vo. price, in cloth, 12s. 
‘PEECHES OF THE RIGHT HON- 
OURABLE T. B. MACAULAY, M.P. Corrected 


by Himself. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


THOMAS MOORE'S MEMOIRS. 

On Monday, the 19th inst. will be published, in post 
8vo. with Portraits of Lord John Russell and Mr. 
Corrie; and Vignettes by T. Creswick, R.A. of 
Moore's Residence at Paris and at Sloperton: the 
Fifth and Sixth Volumes, price Half-a-Guinea each, 

\ EMOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRE- 

pt SPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE. Edited 

by the Right Hon. Lord Joun Russet, M.P. 

London : Lonemay, Brown, Green, and L ONGMANS. 


On Saturday next will be published, in 8vo. price l4s, 

T= RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 
CEYLON. By 8. W. Baker, Esq. With nu- 

merous Illustrations printed in Colours, and Engrav- 

ings on Wood. 

London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonomans. 


The Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price » 2s. 
I ECTURES ON THE HISTORY 
4 FRANCE. By the Right Hon, Sir 

Srepuen, K.C.B. LL.D. 
Also, Third Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 
SIR JAS. STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in ECCLESTAS- 
TICAL BIOGRAPHY, from the “* Edinburgh Review.” 
London: Loxoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
GHARON TURNER'S SACRED | HIS- 
TORY of the WORLD. The Eighth Edition, 
revised; with the Author's final Corrections added by 


the Author's Son, the Rev. Sypney Turner. 
London : Loxe MAN, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 








JAMES 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s, 


N AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 

of GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, formerly 

of the Field-Train Department of the Royal Artillery, 

subsequently a Captain in the Army of Columbia, and 

at present Governor of the House of Correction at 
Cold Bath Fields. 

London: Loxomax, Brown, Greex, and Loyomans. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. price 26s. 

o HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, from 

the Revolution to the Extinction of the last Jacob- 

ite Insurrection (1689-1748). By Joun His. 

ron, Author of ** The Life of David Hume,” &c. 

London: Loxemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


Eur- 





~ In 2 vols. post 8vo with Wood- cuts, price 18s. 


HINA, DURING THE WAR AND 
) since the PEACE, By Sir Joun Francis Davis, 
Bart. F.R.S, late her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in 
China. 
*.* The origin and progress of the Civil War are 
fully described in this work. 
_London: LONGMAN, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


NEW WORK BY ANNA MARY HOWITT. 
In 2 vols. _ Ove. price 14s. 
N ART-STUDENT IN MUNICH. 


By Axxa Mary Howrrr. 
_Loxe MAN, Brown, Green, and Lone MANS. 


J ondon : 


NEV W WORK ON NEW ZEALAND. 
In post 8vo. with five Illustrations, price 5s. 6d. 
A SPRING IN THE CANTERBURY 


SETTLEMENT. By C. Warren Apams, Esq. 








London: Loneomay, Brows, Green, and Lonemans. 
n 8vo. price 25s. half-bound, 
MULE Book OF DIGNITIES: contain- 


ing Rolls of the Official Personages of the British 
Empire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, Judicis al, Military, Na- 
7 nd Municipal, from the Earliest Periods to the 
Pre sent Time; compiled chiefly from the Records /of 
the Public Offices. To: gether with the Sovereigns ‘of 








e One Gui 
HAKSPEARE: 8 SEN TIMENTS 
KD and SIMILES. Illuminated by Henny Nor 
Hempnreys. And bound in massive covers, containing 
in deep relief a medallion Head and Cypher. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, Greex, and Lonomans. 


WORKS BY SAMUEL BAILEY 


HE THEORY OF REASONING. 

Second Edition. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS read 
8vo. price 


— Literary and Philosophical Societies. 
8s. 6d. 


London: Loyxomay, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 





Just published, in 8vo rice 78. cloth 
N INTRODUCTION TO THE ELE- 
MENTS of PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. By 
James R. Cunisriz, F.R.S. First Mathematical Master 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
London: Lonomay, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


MR. SWAN'S NEW PLATES OF THE BRAIN, 
Just published, in One Volume, 4to. price One Guinea, 
JLATES OF THE BRALN, in Expla- 
nation of the Physical Faculties of the Nervous 
System: comprising numerous Figures, engraved on 
Twenty-two Lithographic Plates; with Descriptive 
Letterpress. By Joseru Sway, Esq. Author of “A 
Demonstration of the Nerves of the Human Body,” 





| in folio and quarto. 


OF | 





| SOMERSET. 





Europe, from the Foundation of their respective States; $i 
the Peerage of England and of Great Britain; and nu- | 


By Joseru Hayvx, Author of 


merous other Lists. 
** The Dictionary of Dates. 





London: Loneman, Brows, Green, and Lonomans. 
In post 8vo. price 8s. 6d, 
NNALS, ANECDOTES, AND LE- 


£ GENDS: a Chronicle of Life Assurance. By 
Joun Francis, Author of ** The History of the Bank 
of England,” ‘‘Chronicles and Characters of the Stock 
Exchange,” and * A History of the English Railway.’ 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


A New Edition, in square crown 8vo. price One Guinea, | 


cloth; or 36s. bound in morocco, 


oo SEASONS. Edited by 

Botton Corney. With about Eighty Engravings 
on Wood, from Designs by Members of the Etching 
Club. 


London: LonGMan, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 





AN New Edition, in square crown 8vo, with Portrait, 


Vignette, Bust of the Author, and coloured Plate, 
price One Guinea, 

HE DOCTOR &e. the late 

Rosert Sovrury. Complete in 1 vol. Edited 


by the Author’s Son-in-law, the Rev. Joun Woop 
Warrer, B.D. 


London: Loxe MAN, Brown, Garren, and LonemaAns. 





In 16mo. with a Vignette, price 5s. cloth, or 12s. 6d. 


bound in morocco, 
‘ONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED 
First Collected 


J SONGS. By Tuomas Moors. 
Edition; uniform with the Irish Melodies and Lalla 
Rookh. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans, 





London: Loneman, Baowx, Green, and Lonomans. 








Just published, in 16mo. price 5s. cloth 
| ALLADS from HERODOTUS: with 
an Introductory Poem. By the Rev. J. E. Bove, 
M.A. late Student of Christ Church. 

“ The Ballads are agreeable reading.” 

** We like them all.”— Zhe Times. 

“ The subjects are exceedingly well chosen, the 
verse is easy and fluent, and the genius of classic lore 
breathes throughout these lays of ancient Greece,”— 
John Bull, 

London: Loxemay, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY and MUSEUM of PRAC- 
TICAL GEOLOGY, WITH TRADE PRICES, 
Just published, in 4to. with 10 Plates, price to the Trade, 
2s. Gd. ; or in 8vo. price to the Trade, ls. 8d. 
ng RES AND DESCRIPTIONS IL- 

LUSTRATIVE OF BRITISH ORGANIC RE- 
MAINS; the Seventh Decade: forming a portion of 
the Memoirs of the Geological Survey ; and published 
by Order of the Lords Commissioners of i. M. Treasury, 

Lately published, 

1. BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS, Figures and 
Descriptions illustrative of; forming a portion of the 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey. Decades I. to 1V. 
with 10 Plates each; and Decade VI. with 11 Plates. 
Royal 8vo. price 1s, 8d.; and in royal 4to. 2s. 6d. each 
Part. 


*—Spectator. 





*,* Other Decades are in the press. 

2. MEMOIRS of the GEOLOGICAL SURVEY of 
GREAT BRITAIN, and of the MUSEUM of ECONO- 
MIC GEOLOGY in LONDON. Vols. I. and II. 
in royal 8vo. Vol. I. with Wood-cuts, and 9 large 
Plates, (7 coloured,) l4s. cloth; Vol. il. in 2 thick 
Parts, with 63 Plates, (3 coloured,) and numerous 
Wood-cuts, 28s. cloth; or l4s. each Part. 

3. Sir HENRY DE LA BECHE’S REPORT on the 
GEOLOGY of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST 
8vo. price 10s. cloth. 

4. Capt. PORTLOCK’S REPORT on the GEOLO- 
GY of the COUNTY of LONDONDERRY, and of 
Parts of TYRONE and FERMANAGH. 8vo. price 
18s. cloth. 

5. Prof. PHILLIPS'S FIGURES and DESCRIP- 
TIONS of the PAL.EOZOIC FOSSILS of CORN- 
WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. 8vo. 
price 6s. cloth. 

6. RECORDS of the SCHOOL of MINES and of 
SCIENCE applied to the ARTS. Vol. I. Part I.—In- 
i and Introductory Lectures. Royal 8vo. price 1s. 

RECORDS of the SCHOOL — MINES and of 
SCIE NCE applied to the ARTS. Vol. I. Part I1.—On 
the Geology of the South Staffordshire Coal-field. 
Royal 8vo. price ls. 8d. 

In course of publication, 

8. The GEOLOGICAL MAPS and HORIZONTAL 
and VERTICAL SECTIONS of the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom, coloured under the Superin- 
tendence of Sir H. T, De ta Becur, C.B. F.R.S. Direc- 
tor-General of the Survey. 


London: Published for her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, by Messrs. Lonoman, Brown, Green, and 
LonoMans, 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY CROSSLEY 
AND BILLINGTON, RUGBY. 


CO .D; or Fellowship in the East. 





B Punjabee. 2 vols, 8vo. 21s, 
Lentie: I LoxoMAN and Co, 
OULTRIE’S POEMS. 2 vols. 12mo. 
GRAVE, 


i lls.; or separately, MY nag a “oy 
&e. 6s. = DREAM OF LIFE, 
y the same Author, ae eac 





NHE BLACK FENCE, St. oo and 
the Song of the Rugby Church-Builders. 
Wuarrraker and Co.; and Haminron, Apams, and Co. 
London, 
i OULTRIE’S SERMONS, Preached in 
the Parish Church, Rugby. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The Pentecostal Ode, 6d. 

J. W. Parker and Sox, London, 
\ ALKER'’S PC POEMS, with Memoir by 

the Rev. J. Movzrare. 6s. 12mo, 
AOCOON. Translated from the German 

of G. E. Lessinc. By E. C. Beasiey. 


12mo. 5s. 
London: Loxoman and Co, 


HORT DEVOTIONAL FORMS. By 
E. Merrick Govtnury, Head Master of Rugby 
School. Second Edition, 1s. 
the same Author, 


HILOSOPHLY oF GRAMMAR. Price 
London: hapten and Co. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Second Edition 
LIPHAN TS RUSSIAN SHORES 
OF THE BLACK SEA 
Will be published ene ¥ 
Witt Brack woop & Soxs, Edinburgh & London. 





This da: ublished, 
HISTORY OF THE SESSION 1852-’3. 
A Parliamentary Retrospect. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

London: Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand. 





GUMMER SKETCHES, and Other 
Poems. By Bessie Rayner Parkes. Post 8vo. 
paper cover, ls. 

London: Jonn Cuarmay, 142, Strand. 


This day is pone, as 
Analytically Described in its 
chief res ~~ and principal Truths in the order 
of their ~~, stated. By Joun Ricuarp 
PIckMERE. dio. cloth, 208 
—_ Jou CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 
w ready, in post 8vo. price 6s 
UVENILE DELINQUENCY. 
Two Prize Essays. By Micatan Hitt, Esq. and 
C. F. Cornwatuis. 
London: Smurn, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS = gs 
Nearly ready, in 4to. price 
HE FOREIGN TOUR OF “MESSRS. 
BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. By Ri- 
CHARD Doyte. 
Brapsvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth BL 10s. 
\HE SPIRIT OF THE BIBLE; or the 
Nature and Value of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures discriminated, in an analysis of their several 
books. By Epwarp Hieernson. 
London: E. Warrrtexp, 178, Strand. 


In 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
IHOMPSON’S ESSAY ON THE DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF WEALTH MOST CONDU- 
CIVE TO HUMAN HAPPINESS. A New Edition, 
by Writram Pare. 
London: Wm. s. Orr and Co. Paternoster Row. 


~NEW WORK BY REV. DR. CUMMING. 

On December 5th, in feap. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HRIST OUR’ PASSOVER, By Rev. 
ot Cummaine, D.D. Uniform with “ The Finger 


ieee Hatt, Virtue, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 
New and Cheaper Edition, complete in 1 vol. om 
8vo. handsomely bound and It, price 1/. 
ILGRIMAGES T ENGLISH 
SHRINES, hy Mrs. 5. C. Haun. With Notes 
and Illustrations. F. W. Farrnort, F.S.A 
ARTHUR Hatt, Vier, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY Bel, AUTHOR OF * MARY 





EING, 




















This day is —* 6d. cloth antique, 

HERR | ‘VIOLET; a Tale of the 
M oo Plague. Uniform with “ Edward Os- 
orne,” 


> , ae Virtve, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


amber 5th, in fry 8vo. price 6s. cloth gilt, 
UTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 

JERDAN: with his Literary, Political, and — 

an during the last 

Forty Years. Volume I IV. completing the Work, with 

a Portrait of Sir E. B. Lytton, and View of Knebworth. 

Arruvur Hatt, Virrve, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 


MR. BARTLETT’S NEW WORK. 
On December 5, super-royal 8vo. price 12s. neatly 


ind, 
HE PILGRIM FATHERS; or the 
Founders of New England in the Reign of James 
I. By W. H. Barrierr, Author of “ Forty Days in 
the Desert,” &e. With 28 Illustrations on Steel, and 
numerous Wood-cuts. 
Artnur Hatt, Vrerve, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 














Seventh Thousand, (Revised TH price ls 
HE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS 
IN 1851; with a De- 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 
scription of the Machinery and Processes employed to 


obtain the Returns; also an Appendix of Tables of Re- | 


ference. By Epwarp Cugsnire, F.8.8. 
London: Joun W. Parker & Son, 445, West Strand. 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 
With highly-finished coloured Illustrations by J. An- 
drews, and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt-edges, 8vo. 


rice 15s 
PLANTS, AND FLOWERS; 





REES, 
their Beauties, Uses, and Influences. Embracing 
a General and ag Account of the Vegetable 
Kingdom. By Mrs. Lee, (formerly Mrs. T. E. 
Bowdich, ) Author of * Te African W anderers,” ‘* Me- 
moir of Cuvier,” &c. 
Grant and Grairriru, Corner of St. Paul’s ee 


Now ready, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. clot 


LUE JACKETS ; or Chips of the Old 
Block: a Narrative ‘of the Gallant Exploits of 











British Seamen, and of the principal Events in the | 


Naval Service during the Reign of her Most Gracious 

Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. Kinasroy, Esq. 

Author of ** Peter the Whaler,” “‘ Mark Seaworth,” &c. 
“‘ A more acceptable testimonial than this to the value 

and enterprise the British Navy has not issued from 

the press for years.” — Critic. 

Grant and Grtrrrrn, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


SUITABLE FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR 
NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 

Handsomely printed in a clear readable type, on good 

paper, with a Portrait of Shakespeare, and a Vignette 

of Stratford-on-Avon Church, in 1 vol. super-royal 


8vo. price 21s. cloth ; and in morocco by Hayday, 42s. 


HE PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. The text carefully regulated by the old 
the recently-discovered folio of 1632; 

y Manuscript — Edited by 
Ave Maria Lane. 


copies, and b 
containing 
Joun Payne Cotuicr, Esq. 

WuitTaker and 








This day is published, 8vo. price 1s. 


OLLEGIATE REFORM. A Sermon 
preached before the University of Oxford, on the 
First Sunday in Advent, 1853. By the Rev. W. Sewett, 
B.D. Warden of St. Peter’s College, Radley; and late 
Sub-Rector of Exeter College. 
Joun Henry Parker, Oxford and London. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
THE HON. HENRY COKE’S NEW NOVEL. 
IGH AND LOW;; or Life’s Chances 
and Changes. 
lso, now ready, in 3 vols. 
HE Rr OSES. _ By the Author of 
“ The Flirt.” 
mmediately, in 3 vols. 
LICE WENTWORTH. 
A Novel. 
| Hurst & Buacxert, Pablishers, Successors to Henry 
| Co.surn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


| ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED PRESENT. 

Now ready, royal 8vo. with 21 coloured Illustrations, 
from Original Drawings by the Author, 21s. elegantly 
| bound, gilt edges, 
| 4 SKETCHER’S TOUR ROUND THE 
WORLD. By Ropers Ecwes, Esq. 

Also, just published, in 2 vols. 21s. 
VOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 
By W. Knionrton, M.A. 

“We have not met with a more delightful book of 
| travels for a long time past.” —Literary Gazette. 
** A very clever and amusing book, by one who has 
| lived many years in Ceylon, filled with accounts of the 
sports, resources, productions, scenery, and traditions 
of the island.”— Standard. 
Also, now ready, 

] EVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. By 
| a Banished Lady. Third and Cheaper Edition, 

2 vols. 16s. 

“ This interesting work gives a most valuable in- 
sight into the terra incognita of Russian despotism.” — 
Daily News 


| 
| 
| Hurst & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
| 
| 
| 














Co.surn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
| Published by Trupyer and Co. American and Con- 
tinental Literary Agents, 12, Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don. 

MERICAN ABORIGINAL PORT- 

FOLIO. By Mrs. Mary Easrman. Illustrated 

by S. Eastman, U.S. Army, with 27 splendid Steel 
Engravings. Small folio. Cloth gilt, 1/. 10s. 


URIOSITIES “OF THE MICRO- 

SCOPE; or Illustrations of the Minute Parts of 
Creation, adapted to the capacity of the Young, with 
coloured Hlustrations. By Rev. Jos. H. Wyrues, M.D. 
Square 16mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 








| USSELDORF ARTISTS’ ALBUM. 
Twenty-seven superb Lithotint Illustrations from 
Drawings by Achenbach, Hiibner, Jordan, Lessing, 


Leutze, Schadow, Tidemand, &c.; with Contributions, 
Original and Translated, by co! Howitt, Anne Mary 
Howitt, Francis Bennoch, &c. Edited by Mary Howrrr. 





[Saturday, 











This day is OF Ti rE ls, 
HE CAUSES OF TURKISH 
INVASION OF E hl “ Essay which ob- 


tained the Le Bas Prize for the Year 1853. SPENCER 
Percevat Burier, B.A. Scholar of Trinity College. 
Cambridge: Jouy ‘Deicuron. London : GrorGr — Le 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. ¢ 
Fae DOR’S LAST FRUIT OFF 





"AN 
OLD TREE. 


Also, 

1, LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS 
OF GREEKS AND ROMANS. Crown 8yo. price 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

2. THE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LAN- 
DOR. In 2 vols. medium 8vo. price lM. 12s. cloth. 

Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


— TRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 
In feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth gilt, 
( RIEN TAL FAIRY TALES; or 
Fancy’s Wanderings in the East. With 34 Illus- 
trations by W. Harvey. 

** One of the prettie a books that has been published 
for along time. The Tales are quite equal, if not su- 
perior, to those of the far-famed Hans Andersen. There 
is little doubt it will be generally chosen as a book for 
the coming holydays.” 

Post 8vo. price 83. 6d. cloth gi 
woos ATURAL HISTORY. I 
lustrated with 450 Engravings, ~ . ex- 
pressly for this work by W. Harvey, forming the most 
correct and beautifully illustrated volume that has ap- 
peared. 





Price 4s. cloth gilt, 
NCIENT CITIES OF THE WORLD 
in their Glory and their Desolation, By the Rev, 
T. A. Bucktey. 8 Illustrations. 
* Neatly illustrated and carefully w; ritten : 
book’ to put into = hands of every one.” 
Price 4s. cloth ¢g 


gilt 

\REAT CITIES OF THE MIDDLE 

J AGES; or the Landmarks of European Civiliza- 

tion. Historical Sketches. By the Rey. T. A. Buck- 
Ley. With Illustrations by W. Harvey. 

Price 4s. 6d. cloth gilt, 

| ger OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

By Cuantrs Mac Fartane. Illustrated by W. 

Harvey. A Narrative of the Conflicts in which our 

Armies have been Engaged, from Crecy to Aliwal and 

aenans 


itis ‘the 


thick vol. price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
Avs: BILAN NIGHTS’ (The) ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. A New and thoroughly-revised 
Edition, with large Engravings, from Illustrations by 
Harvey. 
illustrated Catalogues gratis on application. 
London: Grorce Rovrieper and Co. 2, Farringdon 
Street. 
SCHOOL PRIZES AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
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BOOKS. 


WALLACE’S AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO.* 

Except a fire at sea on his homeward voyage, with the consequent 
loss of his collection, there is not much incident in the travels of 
Mr. Wallace, nor anything in the shape of large discovery. His 
explorations on the Amazon and Rio Negro, the Northern branch 
of that mighty river, form, however, an enchaining work. In the 
novelty of its scenery and manners, in the truthful albeit somewhat 
literal picture of what the traveller saw and felt, in the quiet 
earnestness by which obstacles were surmounted by Talleyrand’s 
favourite rule of waiting, and in the patience with which sick- 
ness, suffering, and privation were submitted to, the Zrarcls on the 
Amazon and Rio Negro remind us of the simplicity of the old 
voyagers. Cramped in a canoe by day, sleeping by night in a 
hammock slung upon a tree, or in a half-open shed, with gruel and 
coffee for diet, save when the line or the gun provided a meal, 
were at best the accommodations on a river voyage. In the upper 
part of the streams, rocks, rapids, and falls, intervened to impose 
severe labour and no small risk. On shore, matters were often not 
much better. Except at Para, the capital of the region, and a few 
towns on the banks of the main streams, house-building is an art 
very little advanced: in some places, indeed, they do not trouble 
themselves to level the floor. A little industry would enable 
the country to produce almost everything, yet little can be got 
which does not grow spontaneously. Bad beef in the larger towns 
is the only article of meat; fish in the smaller places can mostly 
be had for catching, and fowls sometimes. The bulk of the in- 
habitants live upon rice or preparations of the arrow-root family 
and fruits, washed down by a kind of rum, when they can get 
it. Coffee and sugar, though growing spontaneously, have to be 
imported from other parts of Brazil; the lamentable results of —to 
speak plainly—laziness. This was the state of Barra, a sort of 
emporium, and a principal city. ; 

“The city of Barra, the capital of the province and the residence of the 
President, was now in a very miserable condition, No vessel had arrived 
from Para for five months, and all supplies were exhausted. Flour had been 
long since finished, consequently there was no bread; neither was there 
biscuit, butter, sugar, cheese, wine, nor vinegar; molasses even, to 
sweeten our coffee, was very scarce ; and the spirit of the country (caxaca) 
was so nearly exhausted that it could only be obtained retail and in the 
smallest quantities: everybody was reduced to farinha and fish, with beef 
twice a week and turtle about as often.” 

This laziness, which is strong enough in the pure Portuguese 
blood and half-breeds, is carried to an awful pitch in the Indians. 
Searcely any offers of payment will induce them to work regularly 
or when you want them. Week after week and sometimes for a 
month, was Mr. Wallace kept at a spot for want of boatmen: 
even when they had engaged themselves and received their pay, 
(it is the custom of the country to pay beforehand, or more truly 
to go upon a universal system of tick,) they would take them- 
selves off. Besides these social evils, there is an Egyptian plague 
of something worse than flies—mosquitoes, ants, and other insects, 
give the unlucky traveller little respite, and sometimes seriously 
injure him if their bites are neglected. With good food and proper 

recautions, the climate appears to be healthy, though under the 
Zquator; the exposure and privations of Mr. Wallace at last 
brought on dysentery, fever, and ague. But when able to quit his 
hammock, he still struggled on in search of insects, birds, beasts, 
fishes, and reptiles. This is an example of the pursuit of kuow- 
ledge under difficulties at San Jeronymo. 

“Here we were tolerably free from chegoes, but had another plague, far 
‘worse, because more continual. We had suffered more or less from piums 
in all parts of the river, but here they were in such countless myriads as to 
render it almost impossible to sit down during the day. It was most extra- 
ordinary that previously to this year they had never been known in the river. 
Senhor L. and the Indians all agreed that a pium had hitherto been a 
rarity, and now they were as plentiful as in their very worst haunts. Having 
long discarded the use of stockings in these ‘altitudes,’ and not anticipating 
any such pest, I did not bring a pair, which would have been useful to de- 
fend my feet and ankles in the house, as the pium, unlike the mosquito, 
does not penetrate any covering, however thin. _ f ; ; 

“As it was, the torments I suffered when skinning a bird or drawing a fish 
can scarcely be imagined by the unexperienced. My feet were so thickly 
covered with the little blood-spots produced by their bites, as to be of a dark 
purplish red colour, and much swelled and inflamed. My hands suffered 
similarly, but in a less degree, being more constantly in motion. The only 
means of taking a little rest in the day, was by wrapping up hands and feet 
in a blanket. The Indians close their houses, as these insects do not bite in 
the dark; but ours having no door, we could not resort to this expedient.” 

The motive of our author’s enterprise was in part to see the 
splendour of Tropical scenery, and to luxuriate in the teeming na- 
ture of Tropical life both animal and vegetable. He was disap- 

ointed. In the immediate neighbourhood of Para, the grand and 
Tistinetive features of Tropical scenery had been removed, and the 

* A Narrative of Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro; with an Account of the 
Native Tribes, and Observations on the Climate, Geology, and Natural History of 
the Amazon Valley. By Alfred R. Wallace. With a Map and Illustrations. Pub- 
lished by Reeve and Co, 
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same result would doubtless follow in any case of extended settle- 
ment. The vegetation he did see at Para was not so striking as he 
expected; and the scenery, as we infer, straggling, ragged, and 
unkept—like an English landscape abutting on a low and dirty 
suburb. In the forest itself the position of the Scotch Sheriff 
was reversed, and you often could not see the trees for the wood. 
Tropical vegetation opposes itself to examination. You have to 
cut a path before you can make your way. Even when there 
happens to be a track, the view is bounded ; though many speci- 
mens, especially of the parasite order—gigantic creepers clinging to 
gigantic trees—were wonderfully impressive. Then, animated na- 
ture was not so rife as Mr. Wallace had expected. The creatures 
were there, but, execpt insects and reptiles you had rather avoid, 
they were not in great numbers, ee could not be got sight of 
without searching their haunts, and not always then. In fact, 
Mr. Wallace did not allow for descriptive art. He thought that 
all the traveller sees was to be seen at once; taking the deserip- 
tions for “studies from nature,” instead of “compositions.” The 
practical drawback of personal discomfort from many causes that 
beset the explorer of a Tropical forest beyond what the reader ex- 
periences in his chair, might have something to do with the dis- 
a His own descriptions of primeval nature have a si- 
milar effect to those of other writers, though he does not disguise 
the concomitant inconveniences. 

The Maranon or Amazon, the mightiest river in the world, has 
its sources in roots of the Eastern face of the Andes. Its main 
stream is of course increased by very numerous tributaries ; 
among which, the Rio Negro, rising near the head-waters of the 
Orinoco, and it is said communicating with that river, is by far the 
most considerable, and may in fact be considered a second branch. 
It was up the Rio Negro from its junction with the Amazon to the 
regions lying between its sources and those of the Orinoco, as well 
as a tributary of the Negro called Uaupes, that the real explora- 
tions of Mr. Wallace were made. He did not journey far up the 
Solimoes or Upper Amazon; and the main stream of the Amazon, 
or the country in the neighbourhood of Para, though fresh, have 
not the novelty of the almost primeval streams and forests of the 
Rio Negro. 

Wonders of natural history may be considered a main subject of 
the book under notice, especially im the vegetable world. Once be- 
yond the environs of Para, gigantic vegetation or extraordinary pro- 
duction is continually encountered. The milk-tree was one of the 
first wonders Mr. Wallace saw, at the mills of a Canadian gentle- 
man not far from Para, 

““What most interested us, however, were several large logs of the masse- 
randuba, or milk-tree. On our way through the forest we had seen some 
trunks much notched by persons who had been extracting the milk. It is 
one of the noblest trees of the forest, rising with a straight stem to an 
enormous height. ‘The timberis very hard, fine-grained, and durable, and is 
valuable for works which are much exposed to the weather. The fruit is eatable 
and very good, the size of a small apple, and full of a rich and very juicy 
pulp. But strangest of all is the vegetable milk, which exudes in abundance 
when the bark is cut: it has about the consistence of thick cream, and but for 
a very slight peculiar taste could searcely be distinguished from the genuine 
product of the cow. Mr. Leavens ordered a man to tap some logs that had lain 
nearly a month in the yard. He cut several notches in the bark with an 
axe, and in a minute the rich sap was running out in great quantities. It 
was collected in a basin, diluted with water, strained, and brought up at 
tea-time and at breakfast next morning. The peculiar flavour of the milk 
seemed rather to improve the quality of the tea, and gave it as good a colour 
as rich cream ; in coffee it is equally good. Mr. Leavens informed us that 
he had made a custard of it, and that, though it had a curious dark colour, 
it was very well tasted. The milk is also used for glue, and is said to be as 
durable as that made use of by carpenters. As a specimen of its capabilities 
in this line, Mr. Leavens showed us a violin he had made, the belly-board 
of which, formed of two pieces, he had glued together with it applied fresh 
from the tree without any preparation. It had been done two years; the instru- 
ment had been in constant use, and the joint was now perfectly good and 
sound throughout its whole length. As the milk hardens by exposure to 
air, it becomes a very tough, slightly elastic substance, ode | resembling 
gutta-percha ; but, not having the property of being softened by hot water, 
is not likely to become so extensively useful as that article.” 

A large part of the country lying between the junction of the 
Solimoes or Upper Amazon and the Rio Negro is flat and marshy 
at all times. During the rainy season, it affords the singular aspect 
of an inland sea. 

“The river was now so high that a great portion of the lowlands between 
the Rio Negro and the Amazon was flooded, being what is called ‘ Gapd.’ 
This is one of the most singular features of the Amazon. It extends from a 
little above Santarem up to the confines of Peru—a distance of about seven- 
teen hundred miles, and varices in width on each side of the river from one 
to ten or twenty miles, From Santarem to Coarf, a little town on the Soli- 
moes, a person may go by canoe in the wet season without once entering 
into the main river. He will pass through small streams, lakes, and 
swamps, and everywhere around him will stretch out an illimitable waste of 
waters, but all covered with a lofty virgin forest. For days he will travel 
through this forest, scraping against tree-trunks, and stooping to pass beneath 
the leaves of prickly palms, now level with the water, though raised on stems 
forty feet high. In this trackless maze the Indian finds his way with un- 
erring certainty, and by slight indications of broken twigs or scraped bark, 
goes on day by day as if travelling on a beaten road. In the Gapo peculiar 
animals are found, attracted by the fruits of trees which grow only there. 
In fact, the Indians assert that every tree that grows in the Gapo is distinct 
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from all those found in other districts; and when we consider the extraor- 
dinary conditions under which these plants exist, being submerged for six 
months of the year till they are sufficiently lofty to rise above the highest 
water-level, it does not seem improbable that such may be the case. Many 
species of trogons are peculiar to the Gapd, others to the dry virgin forest. 


he umbrella chatterer is entirely confined to it, as is also the little bristle- | 


tailed manakin. Some monkeys are found:there only in the wet season ; and 
whole tribes of Indians, such as the Puruptis and Miras, entirely inhabit 
it, building small easily-removeable huts on the sandy shores in the dry 


season, and on rafts in the wet; spending a great part of their lives in | 


canoes, sleeping suspended in rude hammocks from trees over the deep water ; 
cultivating no vegetables, but subsisting entirely on the fish, turtle, and 
cow-fish, which they obtain from the river. 

* On crossing the Rio Negro from the city of Barra, we entered into a tract of 
this description. Our canoe was forced under branches and among dense bushes, 
till we got into a part where the trees were loftier and a deep gloom pre- 
vailed. Here the lowest branches of the trees were level with the surface of 
the water, and were many of them putting forth flowers. As we proceeded, 
we sometimes came to a grove of small palms, the leaves being now only a 
a few feet above us; and among them was the maraji, bearing bunches of 
agreeable fruit, which as we passed the Indians cut off with their long 
knives. Sometimes the rustling of leaves overhead told us that monkeys 
were near, and we would soon perhaps discover them peeping down from 
among the thick foliage, and then bounding rapidly away as soon as we had 
caught a glimpse of them. Presently we came out into the sunshine, in a 


grassy lake filled with lilies and beautiful water-plants, little yellow bladder- | 


worts (Utricularius), and the bright blue flowers and curious leaves with 
swollen stalks of the Pontederias. Again in the gloom of the forest, among 
the lofty cylindrical trunks rising like columns out of the deep water: now 
a splashing of falling fruit around us would announce that birds were feeding 


overhead, and we could discover a flock of -paroquets, or some bright-blue | 


chatterers, or the lovely pompadour, with its delicate white wings and 
claret-coloured plumage ; now with a whirr a trogon would seize a fruit on 
the wing, or some clumsy toucan make the branches shake as he alighted.” 
Numerous other passages might be quoted, descriptive of vege- 
table or animal life, or operations of nature on a gigantic scale, in 
those vast and scarcely inhabited regions. After all, the greatest 


interest attaches to man; and he may be seen there in every as- | 


on from pure nature to a degenerated civilization. It may also 
e seen how truly well-directed labour is the source of wealth; for 
with a teeming soil, and plenty ‘of it, the Portuguese live as we 
have seen at Barra; and this is the mode of life at one of the In- 
dian hamlets in its vicinity. 

“An Indian living near now arrived, and we accompanied him to his 
house, where I was to find a lodging. It was about half a mile further up 
the river, at the mouth of a small stream, where there was a little settlement 
of two or three families. The part which it was proposed I should occupy 
was a small room with a very steep hill for a floor, and three doorways, two 
with palm-leaf mats, and the other doing duty as a window. No choice 
being offered me, I at once accepted the use of this apartment, and, my men 
having now brought on my canoe, I ordered my boxes on shore, hung up my 
hammock, and at once took possession. The Indians then left me; but a 
boy lent me by Senhor Henrique remained with me to light a fire and boil 
my coffee, and prepare dinner when we were so fortunate as to get any. I 
borrowed a table to work at; but, owing to the great inclination of the ground, 
nothing that had not avery broad base would stay upon it. 
here were imbedded in the forest, so that although there were four not twenty 

yards apart, they were not visible from each other, the space where the forest 
ad been cut down being planted with fruit-trees. ad ° bd 

“There were two other rooms in the house where I lived, inhabited by 
three families. The men generally wore nothing but a pair of trousers, the 
women only a petticoat, and the children nothing at all. They all lived in the 
poorest manner, and at first I was quite puzzled to find out when they had their 
meals. In the morning early they would each have a cuya of mingau [a 
gruel] ; then about mid-day they would eat some dry farinha cake or a roasted 
yam ; and in the evening some more mingau of farinha or pacovas. I could 
not imagine that they really had nothing else to eat, but at last was obliged 
to come to the conclusion that various preparations of mandiocca and water 
formed their only food. About once a week they would get a few small fish 
or a bird; but then it would be divided among so many as only to serve as a 
relish to the cassava bread. My hunter never took anything out with him 
but a bag of dry farinha; and after being away fourteen hours in his canoe 
would come home and sit down in his hammock, and converse as if his thoughts 
were far from eating; and then, when a cuya of mingau was offered him, 
would quite contentedly drink it, and be ready to start off before daybreak 
the next morning. Yet he was as stout and jolly-looking as John Bull him- 
self, fed daily on fat beef and mutton.” 

Portuguese colonists, widely scattered over an illimitable terri- 
tory, removed from the control of a public opinion, mixing with 
Indians, and latterly excited by revolutions, were not likely to be 
distinguished by a severe morality. Senhor Joao Antonio de Lima, 
a “merchant” who gave a pretty long lift to Mr. Wallace on the 
Rio Negro, was a pleasant friendly person, and apparently “ re- 
spectable” after the manner of his country, though by no means 
correct in his domestic relations. 

“Going up to the house, I was introduced to Senhor L.’s family; which 
consisted of two grown-up daughters, two young ones, and a little boy of 
eight years old. A good-looking ‘mameltica,’ or half-breed woman, of 
about thirty, was introduced as the ‘mother of his younger children.’ 
Senhor L. had informed me during the voyage that he did not patronize 
marriage, and thought everybody a great fool who did. He had illustrated 
the advantages of keeping oneself free of such ties by informing me that the 
mother of his two elder daughters having grown old, and being unable to 
bring them up properly or teach them Portuguese, he had turned her out 
of doors, and got a younger and more civilized person in her place. The 
poor woman had since died of jealousy, or ‘ passion,’ as he termed it. When 
young, she had nursed him during an eighteen months’ illness and saved his 

ife : but he seemed to think he had performed a duty in turning her away, 
—for, said he, ‘She was an Indian, and could only speak her own language ; 
and so long as she was with them my children would never learn Portu- 


“The whole family welcomed him in a very cold and timid manner, 
coming up and asking his blessing as if they had parted from him the even- 
ing before, instead of three months since. 
breakfast ; after which the canoe was unloaded, and a little house just P- 
— his, which happened to be unoccupied, was swept out for me. My 

xes were placed in it, my hammock hung up, and I soon made myself 
comfortable in my new quarters, and then walked out to look about me.” 

The state of the flock cannot much be wondered at when we see 
the character of the shepherd. 

“At length, however, the Padre, Frei Jozé, arrived with Senhor Tenent 


The houses | 


| Filisberto, the Commandante of Marabitanas. Frei Jozé dos Santos Inno- 
centos was a tall, thin, prematurely old man, thoroughly worn out by every 
kind of debauchery, his hands crippled, and his body ulcerated ; yet he still 
delighted in recounting the feats of his youth, and was celebrated as the 
most original and amusing story-teller in the province of Parad. He was car- 
ried up the hill, from the river-side, in a hammock; and took a couple ef 
days to rest before he com d his ecclesiastical operations. I often went 
with Senhor L. to visit him, and was always much amused with his inex- 
haustible fund of anecdotes: he seemed to know everybody and everything 
in the province, and had always something humorous to tell about them. 
His stories were most of them disgustingly coarse ; but so cleverly told, in 
such quaint and expressive language, and with such amusing imitations of 
voice and manner, that they were irresistibly ludicrous. There is always, 
too, a particular charm in hearing good anecdotes in a foreign language. 
The point is the more interesting from the obscure method of arriving at it; 
and the knowledge you acquire of the various modes of using the peculiar 
idioms of the language causes a pleasure quite distinct from that of the 
story itself. Frei Jozé never repeated a story twice in the week he was 
with us; and Senhor L., who has known him for years, says he had never 
before heard many of the anecdotes he now related. He had been a soldier, 
then a friar in a convent, and afterwards a parish priest: he told tales 
of his convent life just like what we read in Chaucer of their doings 
in his time. Don Juan was an innocent compared with Frei Jozé ; but he 
told us he had a great respect for his cloth, and never did anything dis- 
reputable—during the day !”” 

So far connected with this volume, as being the result of the tra- 
vels it recounts, is a little book by Mr. Wallace, published by Mr. 
Van Voorst. Its subject is the Palm-Trees of the Amazon ;+ forty- 
eight of which are exhibited in clear and lively sketches, accom- 
panied by descriptive letterpress. It is essentially a botanical 
book, but contains some incidental pictures of the scenes among 
which the palms are found, as well as of the palms, and the people 
to whom they are all in all. 

+ Palm-Trees of the Amazon and their Uses. 
forty-eight Plates. Published by Van Voorst. 
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ANADOL, OR THE LAST HOME OF THE FAITHFUL.* 
Tue reader may look upon this title as a sounding piece of affecta- 
tion or claptrap. “ Anadol” is Asia Minor; and if “the last 
home of the faithful” means that the Turks are to be banished 
thither, there is little in the volume to support that conclusion, 
and less in the facts which have occurred since it was written: 
the Turkish power seems to have more vitality than either friends 
or foes imagined, Mr. Urquhart excepted. The book really con- 
sists of a steam voyage from Constantinople along the Black Sea 
coast of Asia Minor as far as Samsun, a ride thence through the 
mountainous districts of the Kurds and Turcomans to the Province 
of Kaisariyeh, returning by way of Angora overland to Constan- 
tinople. In other words, the land journey was chiefly performed 
between the 38th and 40th degrees of North latitude and the 32d 
and 36th of East longitude. The time of the excursion was the 
summer of 1882. 

As in the author’s previous work, “The Frontier Lands of the 
Christian and the Turk,” the object of the journey is not very 
clear. Aman might take a steam-trip along the Black Sea merely 
for a change. If he loved adventure, hardships, and risks, he 
might ride through the mountain regions of part of “ Anadol”; 
but to ride when suffering from ague with a Tartar courier for two 
hundred miles, and then, leaving the professional express behind 
him rather knocked up, push on alone from Angora to Constanti- 
nople, looks like “secret service.” This is more especially the 
case since the traveller when he turned back was nearer the Medi- 
terranean than he was to Angora, or at least as near. 

A good portion of the book is “made up.” The opening of the 
voyage — some other parts consist of forced and smart descrip- 
tion, in which effort and an affectation of liveliness are more con- 
spicuous than power or effect. A good deal consists of classical 
and middle-age historical notices, of more or less interest, but 
nearly all out of place, and too obviously written to measure. 
There is, however, a good deal of new and curious matter, de- 
scriptive of the manners and mode of life of Kurds and Turco- 
'mans, as well as of the various races—Turks, Greeks, and Arme- 

nians—that inhabit the country which the author travelled over. 
He has a curious account of the old feudal system established by 
the conquering Turks, but which had degenerated by time and 
abuse into a system useless to repel an enemy and someon | in- 
capable of raising an available force for the Government, until the 
present Sultan finally abolished what had become a nuisance. <Ac- 
cording to the review which the author takes, the Turkish Govern- 
ment was much weaker half a century ago than it is now. The 
rovincial Pachas or half-independent feudatories, backed by the 
icentious sipahis or military vassals—Ali Pacha in Europe, Me- 
hemet Ali in Egypt, and less historically noted men elsewhere— 
had pretty much reduced the Sultan to the condition of the last 
Byzantine Emperors, whose real sovereignty extended a very little 
way beyond the wallsof Constantinople. Our author also leads to the 
conclusion, that for thelast seventy years the Turkish Sultans have 
felt the necessity of changing their government and military sys- 


| tems, and that the feeling has been steadily acted upon. Whether it 


We then had some coffee and | 





will succeed, remains to be seen. The thirteenth chapter, devoted to 
this subject, and called “ The Chiefs of the Valleys,” contains a 
good deal of information in a brief space. There are also many 
pictures of the character and condition of the people as they ac- 
tually are, which offer materials for forming some judgment of 
the Asiatic subjects of the Sultan ; though it would probably be 
less favourable than late events would lead one to infer, unless it 1s 
the fierce fanatical element which has precipitated itself on the 
Danube. The summary of our author is given thus. 

* Anadol: the Last Home of the Faithful. By the Author of “ The Frontier 
Lands of the Christian and the Turk.” Published by Bentley. 
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“ This was not a bad specimen of an Asiatic so-called Greek. Within the 
space of a few days we had also had an opportunity of observing unmasked 
the Armenian idiosyncrasy, as well as the three distinct phases of Turkish 
character, the reformed, the unreformed, and that requiring little reform ex- 





cept it be in a religious and political sense: the Greek, ignorant and osten- | 


tatious, ever the same whether dreaming of national independence or prov- 
ing how incapable he is of making a good use of it when attained; the Ar- 
menian, cringing in his manner, and grovelling in his tastes ; the reformed 
Turk, a poor shadow of his former self, and struggling to attach himself to a 
new body ; and the old Turk, either fierce and fanatical, or kind, simple, and 
dignitied.” 

The following description of Turkish hospitality seems intended 
to throw a slur on the Greeks and Armenians: it will be seen, 
however, that the Turk was indeed courteous, but hospitable at 
the expense of others. 

“ After putting the river Sarus between us and the Turcoman country, 
we rode for sone time among hills which were round, low, and lumpish, in 
comparison with those we had left: at last we descended on the plain, and 
traversing a portion of it, arrived at the town of Everek. Its population 
consists of fifteen hundred Turkish, five hundred Armenian, and a very few 
Greek families. Chance led us to ask hospitality, according to Oriental cus- 
tom, when the khan is bad, at the house of one of the latter. It was flatly 
refused. We then knocked at the door of an Armenian grandee, who also 
shut it churlishly in our face, when he had understood our errand. The 
Turkish Mudir, or Mayor, was the next we tried; and he made us welcome 
with the greatest kindness, and ordered that one of the principal Armenians 
should immediately prepare to be our host. e ° ° ai 

“The Armenian, the same to whom we had previously applied in vain, 
must needs be civil too, now that he had received an order to that effect ; and 
about him we surely do not require to be scrupulous after the tone of our first 
reception at his door. He was a bakal, or grocer, but a very rich man as 
times went at Everek. His house was large and handsome ; the single article 
of furniture in each room, the inevitable divan, was sumptuous; and in his 
eating apparatus alone was inconsistency apparent. At supper, for instance, 
there existed a curious theory on crockery ; the unfailing omelette, made of 
eggs entre deux Ages, and the classical tough hen, hardly killed and certainly 
not yet cooked, were placed on round plates in the middle of the moveable 
low table, while oblong dishes stood before us to eat from. His crystal was 
also singular, an old narghileh water-holder having been promoted for the 
occasion to the holding of wine; and the wine, to judge by its effects on the 
Armenian, could be no small tipple either. Although habitually a tea-al- 
most-totaller, we sipped it once to his health ; he then snatched the great 

blet from our hand, and drank a deep draught to ours. By this his heart of 

earts was opened, and we were initiated into some of the fashionable gossip 
and tittle-tattle of the place. It was a rare étude de moeurs for an inquiring 
traveller. The old narghileh gradually disgorged itself into the old grocer, 
who proportionately waxed grosser and grosser till we mildly deprecated his 
going any further with his odd communications; and at length, obstinately 
refusing to listen to more information on such local topics, of which we had 
already acquired beyond what was necessary for our purpose, and feeling dis- 
posed bedward, we addressed ourself to rest.’’ 

Here is an instance of real hospitality, and a good specimen too 
of the real old Turkish character, uncorrupted by European no- 
tions and unshaken by the bigotry of some of his race. 

** We soon found the hospitality we sought, at the village of Kaleh Kieui, 
wheré a good old Mussulman reecived us nobly under his humble roof. * * 

“Our host was poor, but his old heart was in the right place. He repeatedly 
assured us that all he possessed was ours, no teklif (ceremony) between us, and 
that our joint property was not and never could be divided. With a calm 
dignity he set before us his entire store of worldly goods for the time being : 
gourds, grapes, honey, cheese, with bread of the coarsest; and the homely 
fare was seasoned by his cordial welcome, while he waited on us as though 
our head wore a crown instead of the obnoxious straw hat, and his hand 
were provided with an official gold stick, and not the miserable remains of 
an ill-conditioned pipe-stick. In the morning, after visiting the ruins with 
us, he mounted his donkey and attended us several miles on our way, then 
wished us a happy journey, and turned back, not without looking round 
more than once to wave his hand with the same graceful benevolence dis- 
played in his whole demeanour. The Turks are gentlemanly even in rags, 
when they are not under the exclusive influence of their fitful bigotry.” 

The Vienna “ note,” and the skill with which the Turkish Go- 
vernment waited patiently till they were ready, and then began 
war, give a favourable idea of the national talent for diplomacy. 
The following scene is an example on a small scale. On his route 
to Amasia, our traveller was accompanied by some consular per- 
son: on their way they fell in with several Armenian Protestants 
who complained of oppression from their fellow Christians : on ar- 
riving at Amasia, they waited till sunset—it was the Mahometan 
Lent—and then forced themselves upon the hungry Pacha with the 
case of the Protestant Armenians. 

“* “What would you have me do?’ asked he, peevishly. 

“ “See justice done.’ 

“ *¢ How?’ 

“ «By preventing the Primates from charging more than their share of 
taxation to those who have left the Armenian Church.’ 

= * Now, look you here!’ vehemently retorted his unbelieving Excellency , 
‘this is a thing the Padishah our master (may his shadow never be less !) 
has done in the hope of pleasing you never-to-be-satistied Franks. The 
taxes paid by Christians were formerly contracted for by Mussulmans ; and 
you said we oppressed them. Now we make the Christians divide the 
amount amongst themselves; and you complain that we let them oppress 
each other. By the beard of my Baba! (may he live a thousand years!) 
what have we to do with the difference between praying to the portrait of a 
woman called Mariam, who is long since dead and buried, and whom one 
party foolishly calls the mother of Allah, and praying to Isa, whom we too 
respect as a prophet, though we do not say, like the other party, that he 
alone can lead men to paradise? We believe in Allah, who is the same 
as your Allah, and in his name I beg you let us alone with your disputes 
about such things. Vai! you make me eat vexation on the eve of the holy 
Bairam, Vai! 1 am in a passion.’ 

“*TIt is just because the purity of the Protestant religion admits of no- 
thing that could ever appear to you in the same light as the idolatry of the 
Armenian Church, that one miglit hope to see you favour it,’ was the depre- 
catory reply. 

“*T have nothing to do with it, Vallah! My duties are those of an ad- 
ministrator, and not of a theologian; and if any man of the population under 
my charge thinks he has a complaint to make against me, let him make it 
to my superiors at Stambul, and I shall be ready to answer it.’ 

“*This dispute is taken up by the whole Armenian population of the 
place, some on one side and some on the other: if those aggrieved can obtain 
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no redress except at Stambul, why, they would all have to go there as parties 
or as witnesses.’ 

*“*Then, by the holy name of the Prophet! they shall all go there toge- 
ther if I hear another word on the subject!’ exclaimed the Pacha, whose 
patience was now quite exhausted, and whose appetite could no longer be 
stayed. Turning to his servants, who stood trembling before him, he shout- 
ed, ‘Ghel, yemek ghitir! Come! food bring!’ 

** A forced journey of this kind would have been no small aggravation to 
the sufferings of the Armenian Protestants; and as our intercession in their 
behalf was merely a friendly expostulation requested of us by fellow Protest- 
ants, there was nothing further to be done for them. 

* We took our leave accordingly.” 


LECTURES ON ANCIENT 

AND GEOGRAPHY.* 
Dr. Ister, the German editor of these Lectures, for some time 
hesitated whether or not to publish them, because they necessarily 
went over ground already traversed, and treated of topics already 
touched by Niebuhr in his Roman History and the two series of 
Historical Lectures previously published. We think all students 
of classical literature and history have reason to be thankful to him 
for not having yielded to this hesitation ; for although the ground 
traversed is the same, the journey is taken with a different object, 
the facts narrated have a totally different principle of codrdination ; 
events and persons, which in the former case stood out from a 
slightly-sketched background of scenery, now are slightly touched 
in, as subordinate to a minute and elaborate landscape. The first 
volume is occupied with Greece and her colonies Kast of Italy ; 
the second with Italy, including the Greek colonies of Magna 
Grecia, Sicily, North Africa, and a cursory notice of Spain, Gaul, 
Britain, and the Rhenish frontier. The work thus stands com- 
panion to Nicbuhr’s historical notices of the ancient classical na- 
tions, leaving outside its range the Asiatic me which formed 
the subject of the earlier portion of the general lectures on An- 
cient History published in English last year by Dr. Schmitz. The 
range of the present series is, in fact, nearly though not quite con- 
terminous with the nations that dwelt upon the shores and islands 
of the Mediterranean Sea. 

It may occur to many, that one of the two volumes is, for prac- 
tical guidance, superseded by the fact that the lectures were de- 
livered in 1827-28. Unquestionably, since that time the topography 
of Greece has received important illustrations, impossible while the 
country was so governed as to be in the highest degree dangerous 
for travellers; and its ethnography has engaged the profoundest 
attention of scholars both in Germany and England, well worthy— 
“quasi cursores tradere lampada”—to keep up the succession in 
that school of historical inquiry of which Niebuhr was facile 
princeps, no less by the soundness of his judgment, and his his- 
torical tact, than by the inexhaustible resources of his learning, 
and his constructive imagination. We certainly wish that where 
recent travellers have, as especially in the topography of Athens, 
discovered facts unknown to Niebuhr, the editor had supplemented 
or corrected the statements in the text of the lectures by concise 
notes. But Niebuhr’s knowledge of ancient authorities was so 
extensive and so completely at his command, and his acquaintance 
with middle-age and modern history so familiar, that it is simply 
impossible for any work of his on Greek and Roman history to be 
superseded. The discoveries of a Layard could not materially alter 
the great lines of our knowledge in Greek and Roman history. 
Fresh evidence might fill a void, or correct a detail, but would 
leave most conclusions from our already rich stores untouched or 
corroborated, and would certainly not impair the worth of works 
which, like Niebuhr’s, form an exhaustive summing-up and a well- 
considered decision upon the immense mass of evidence that was 
before him. What, however, constitutes the main value of these 
lectures as an educational instrument, is not the ancient and 
modern learning and the ingenuity which it is almost superfluous 
to predicate of any work of Niebuhr, but that good sense, that 
natural tendency to facts, which distinguish him from the mere 
philologer. While detecting a true reading in an ancient author, 
or tracing a subtile link that connects apparently widely different 
local or tribal names, he is ever seeking indications of political 
and social institutions, or of remote atlinities of families and 
clans,—ever seeking, in other words, to apply a profound know- 
ledge of the ancient languages to its noblest end, the discovery 
of the life, manners, and institutions of those who spoke them. 
We by ro means assert that even Niebuhr always avoids dis- 
cussions which can be conducted to no practical conclusion 
beyond that somewhat unsatisfactory certainty that we cannot 
be certain of anything thereabouts; but we feel that if fact is to 
be got at Niebuhr is doing his utmost to get at it, and that where he 
flounders in chaos, it is from no inaptitude for grasping realities. 
His great and leading aim is to rescue philology alike from ac- 
quiescent incredulity, barren scepticism, and learned frivolity, and 
so to render it a study attractive to manly practical intellects, and 
rich in results that add to the positive knowledge of mankind. It 
is this aim, seconded by a wonderful command of the necessary in- 
struments for reaching it, that makes Niebuhr’s books and every- 
thing which he uttered so valuable to the student of classics, espe- 
cially in England, where the tendency has been to make that study 
one of words rather than of things. Indeed, that we have begun 
to escape from this tendency, may be traced to the influence of 
Niebuhr more than any single scholar besides; and the more his 
books are studied amongst us, the more his spirit descends upon the 
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teachers of classics in our schools and universities, will Greek and 
Latin literature and history be deprived of that barren monopoly in- 
conceivably mischievous to education, however it may benefit certain 
learned blockheads, and take their place among the useful know- 
ledge of our age. They will still indeed enjoy a high and distia- 
guished consideration, as the fountain-heads of modern European 
philosophy, literature, and jurisprudence, but will constitute a 
special branch of knowledge, demanding special aptitude, special 
leisure, and having simply a special importance,—one among many 
valuable instruments of education and culture, not the one patent 
and sovereign invention, as has so often been argued, or at least 
asserted, for “the cultivation of thought and elegance in the ex- 
pression of thought.” 

The lectures are not arranged as lectures, but are divided by 
a, each country and city being treated by itself. The work 
is therefore a geographical dictionary, following a natural instead 
of an alphabetical arrangement, and it will serve as a book of refer- 
ence as well as a systematic treatise on ancient geography. <A 
copious index renders reference easy. 
studied when the broad outlines and leading facts of Greek and 
Roman history are impressed upon the memory, and when the 
points handled in the researches of the scholars of the first quarter 
of this century are not altogether unfamiliar. A student not ad- 
vanced to this stage will find himself wearied with detail, the ob- 
ject of which he does not apprehend, and which in its rapid and 
allusive treatment implies knowledge not usual in boys of less 
than sixteen or seventeen years of age. This is a limitation that ap- 
plies to all Niebuhr’s books equally; though judicious school- 
teachers may without much difficulty guide even junior students 
over the stony places and through the tangled thorns of intricate 
discussion. 

Our extracts will be selected to illustrate the compactness and 
completeness of treatment, rather than the curious learning and 
theoretic ingenuity of the writer. Niebuhr’s strong interest in his 
subject constantly carries him beyond the limits of ancient history, 
down through the middle ages, into the midst of the Greek insur- 
rection culminating in the battle of Nevarino, fought just as these 
lectures began to be delivered. Here is a rapid summary of the 
history of Athens after its capture by Sulla. 

* Athens was in a state of the deepest distress : the survivors received, 
what the Romans in their official language called freedom, that is, they were 
allowed to choose their own magistrates, and had jurisdiction in criminal 
cases. But the city was like a wilderness, though it always retained the 
remembrance of earlier times. The people did not indeed forget the fearful 
calamities they had experienced, but in that happy climate man enjoys the 
present ; the scenes of terror gradually ceased to be thought of, men soon as- 
sembled again, and Athens became one of the most delightful places to live 
in, to which Romans of education and rank, such as Atticus, withdrew from 
the political turmoils of the time, and cheered their life in a world of ideas 
and in dreams of the olden times. Under the Emperors, Athens recovered 
several islands which it had formerly possessed, as Seyros, Lemnos, and Im- 
bros, which to some extent enabled it to exist. In the reign of Hadrian the 
llisus flowed with gold; Herodes Atticus was indeed an acquisition for which 
the city had to pay dearly, for his vanity made him an unbearable and ar- 
rogant man, though he was withal empty-headed ; but still it was a period 
of relative prosperity. The philosophical school of Athens acquired more 
consistency under Hadrian ; it was a kind of university, where especially 
dialectics and speculative philosophy were pursued ; but the exact sciences 
and grammar were less attended to. A residence there was still very bene- 
ficial to young men, for the ancient serene spirit of its inhabitants still sur- 
vived in certain beautiful traits ; men loved to dwell there ; it was still the 
soil and the atmos»here of Athens, the vicinity of the monuments of classical 
antiquity, and wita all its degeneracy Athens still preserved a shadow of its 
ancient urbanity. 

‘This prosperity received a fearful shock under Decius, after the middle 
of the third century, when the Goths, like a devastating torrent, spread over 
the coast of Asia and Greece from the Black Sea. Athens was now ran- 
sacked for plunder and partly burnt, and many took refuge in Piraceus. 
After this calamity was over, the people returned. We do not know what 
was the condition of domestic life at this period, but Libanius, Himerius, 
and S. Basilius give us an interesting picture of another aspect of life at the 
time: from the mode of life of the young men who then studied at Athens, 
we see how insignificant the city was, how the people derived their means 
of subsistence solely from the university and a little trafiic in the het agp of 
the country, such as honey and olives. Justinian abolished the schools, and 
Athens thereby lost its last resources. Ienceforth nothing can be said of 
Athens for a period of seven hundred years; this only may be gathered from 
all the circumstances of the times, that the transition to Christianity took 
place gradually, without any shock or violent dissensions, and in a very dif- 
ferent way from that which we witness at Rome, where the collision be- 
tween what was established and that which was struggling into existence 
was of a very violent character. At Rome the tombs of Christians and 
Pagans are always separate in the catacombs, and afterwards the bodies of 
Christians alone were deposited in them; but at Athens, where the tombs 
are in layers one above another, the Pagan ones are below, and above them 
those of the Christians, while on some of them we find a mixture of Chris- 
tian and non-Christian emblems. [Previous to the thirteenth century, not 
the slightest mention of Athens occurs. When the Pranks had destroyed 
the Eastern empire (1204), a Frenchman of the name of Otto de la Roche, as 
a vassal of the Emperor of Constantinople, founded a principality under the 
title of Grand Duke (utyas Aov=), the seat of which was Attica and Bootia. 
His family, however, became extinct, and by marriage the possession passed 
into the hands of the Briennes; this family possessed a considerable princi- 
pality there, and governed unhappy Greece with the extreme severity of 
feudalism. The great company of the Catalani appeared in the fourteenth 
century, conquered the country, expelled the French Dukes, and, hike their 
predecessors, fortified the Acropolis of Athens. The many remains of build- 
ings which do not bear the impress of antiquity seem to belong to this 
period: it is surprising, however, that in Greece there are no buildings of 
the time after Justinian. There now followed the period when the Italians, 
the Neris und Acciajuolis, were in possession of the duchy ; a descendant of 
the latter lived even recently as a common peasant in Attica. The Franks 
had completely become Grecks, but still remained Roman Catholics, and in 
possession of Athens, until it was conquered by Mahmood II. The feudal 
character which the city sometimes bears in modern authors, as for example 
the fact that in Boccaccio and Shakspere, Theseus is called Duke of Athens, 
arises from its being governed by Dukes at that time. Subsequently Athens 
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was alternately Venetian and Turkish until 1687, when unfortunately it was 
conquered by the Venetians, who on that occasion destroyed the Temple of 
Theseus. The Turks in 1690 reconquered it, and destroyed the Christian 
population, After this it was uninhabited for a period of thirty years, till 
about 1720. Its most recent fate is but too well known to us all.” 

We quote the following notices of “ Baix” and “Avernus” to 
illustrate how familiarly Niebuhr mingles his personal recollec- 
tions with the knowledge that throws light upon what is dark and 
disputed in ancient life, and how pleasant a relation between the 
professor and his elass such familiarity implies. We do not, how- 
ever, think it likely that the Romans first chose a malarious spot 


for their favourite watering-place, and then partially obviated its 


effects by building houses out at sea. For it was not Baiw, but 
only a few houses—and those in the time of Augustus, noted even 
then as a monstrous extravagance—which were built on moles 
erected in the water. The reason is not hinted at by ancient wri- 
ters, and could have only operated very partially. It would seem 
much more probable that the marsh-fever did not prevail at the 


great watering-place in old times, but is due to the cessation of 


tillage and to the decrease of population. The fact, however, 
mentioned by Niebuhr, that sleeping on the water is a safeguard 
against marsh fever, is familiar enough to our oflicers and men 
on the African coast. 

“The real watering-place, however, was Baiw, towards Cape Misenum. 
It is very remarkable, that at present the district is quite pestilential; if a 
man were to sleep there one night during the summer, he would be seized 
with a bilious fever, in consequence of the poisonous air. A French officer, 
who imagined this to be a mere prejudice, made a bet that he would sleep in 
the Villa Borghese: he was ands requested not to do it; but the next 
morning he was quite swollen, and after a few days he died of a putrid fever. 
The same is the case at Baiw; and yet the ancients, as we see from a frag- 
ment of Cicero’s speech in Clodium et Curionem, most commonly staid 
there in April, when it is already dangerous. I have discovered the expla- 
nation of all this, from a conversation with acommon man. He said to me 
that the nature of the Pontine marshes was a very strange thing ; that it was 
not possible for any one in summer to sleep there without fatal consequences, 
and that it was the same in many parts of Latium; but he added, that to 
his own knowledge sailors and boatmen, even in the dangerous season, slept 
in their boats very near the coast without injuring their health. This proves 
that the poisonous atmosphere does not extend across the water. The man’s 
remarks contain a significant hint. I remembered that the English Ambas- 
sador, with whom I often took a walk there—he was not a man of learning 
—directed my attention to the fact, that beyond Mount Posilipo, in the midst 
of the sea, ruins of ancient Roman houses were found; and he observed, that 
the Romans must have had a singular taste in thus building houses in the 
midst of the water, and connected with the main land by means of bridges, 
although there was no beauty to attractthem. Toabandon such a charming 
coast, and to build a house in the sea, was, he thought, a strange fancy. 
When, afterwards, I heard the account of the man I mentioned before, the mat- 
ter ceased to be a mystery tome. Even at Formiw, and certainly at Baia, 
the Romans built houses into the sea, in order to isolate themselves from the 
bad air: these are the moles jacte in altum, and on them people were safe. 

‘The country there is indescribably beautiful and charming; and besides 
Baiw, the Lake Avernus, surrounded by very ancient forests, is likewise a 
spot of great interest. Near it, a road has been cut through the rock leading 
toCums. Such roads were often constructed for the purpose of shortening 
the distance and avoiding the heights; for the Romana generally endeavoured 
by every means to shorten the roads. A similar road leads from Naples to 
Puzzuoli, likewise made to avoid a hill, which it would be very difficult to 
cross: hence the erypta Pausilippana, Puteolana Neapolitana. The Aver- 
nus was, no doubt, originally called dopvos, and with the digamma &Fopvos. 
This etymology has been rejected, because it implied the statement that birds 
could not fly over the lake, which, it is said, is an absurdity. But no bird 
settles there without dying in consequence, on account of the quantity of 
carbonic acid which is exhaled by the earth and the lake ; dogs, too, are not 
safe there, but men may pass without any danger.” 

We conclude our extracts with notices of Ravenna and Milan ; 
both exemplifying the quality for which we principally commend 
the lectures—the compactness and completeness with which the 
whole history of a place is presented. 

** Ravenna, the centre of the whole province of Flaminia, was originally 
a Pelasgian town, and is called Thessalian. In ancient times, it was situ- 
ated, like Venice, in a lagoon, an arm of the sea extending from the mouth 
of the Po to the South of Rimini. Ravenna was built there on stakes like 
Venice. Such continued to be its condition in the time of the Roman Em- 
perors. It was inaccessible from the main land, from which it was separated 
by that arm of the sea, or rather by so shallow a marsh that persons could 
reach the city only with very flat boats, and not without a very accurate 
knowledge of the shallows. This strong position was probably the reason 
why Ravenna subsequently became the seat of the Imperial government, for 
no place in Italy was considered sufficiently strong even when protected by 
a courageous garrison. Ravenna at that time was situated in the midst of 
the sea, and the streets were formed, as at Venice, by means of canals, by 
which the communication between its various parts was mainly kept up. A 
suburb of the name of Classes was situated on the main land opposite. The 
lagoons have gradually been filled up. During the Pelasgian period, the arm 
of the sea may have been deep, but in the middle ages it was filled up. A 


| pier was constructed between Ravenna and the suburb Classes, (near it was 


the military port, whence the name Classes,) and this pier seems to have 
greatly contributed to the filling-up of the lagoons. When Belisarius made 


| war on the Goths, Ravenna was still situated on the sea; but during the 








middle ages the sea vanishes, and the history of this gradual change can be 
accurately traced in documents. At present Ravenna is not only not a mari- 
time town, and without a trace of its ancient canals, but it is situated, like 
Mexico, at a distance of from one and a half to two Roman miles from the 
sea, and near Classes not a trace of a harbour is left. Ravenna’s greatness 
belongs to the period of Rome's decay. As early as the time of Augustus @ 
fleet was stationed there, for the purpose of enabling the Romans, in case of 
a War or an insurrection, speedily to convey troops to the frontiers of Nori- 
cum and to Pannonia; and afterwards a fleet was always ready there. In 
the time of Theodosius and Honorius, the town became important as the seat 
of government; under the Goths, too, it was the capital, notwithstanding 
the unpleasantness of its situation; during the period of the Lombards it 
was the seat of the Exarch or Greek Governor of Italy. Hence the many 
extremely remarkable buildings which still distinguish Ravenna from all 
other towns; and there is no place possessing so many edifices erected at a 
time when otherwise very little was done in the way of building. At the 
time when Ravenna became a capital, it had probably not yet reached its full 
extent; and as its population greatly increased, it was necessary to enlarge 
and embellish the place. Its decay began when it ceased to be the seat of 
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the Exarch. The town is remarkable also in the history of the Roman law ; 
for notwithstanding its conquest by the Lombards, it never assumed the cha- 
racter of a Germanic town. Hence it became the seat of the grammatical 
and juristical schools, in which ancient literature continued to be taught. 
The form in which the ancient scholiasts have come down to us seems, gene- 
rally speaking, to have been given to them in the school at Ravenna. Sa- 
vigny has shown that the Roman law was taught there until the eleventh 
century, and that its juristical school was not transferred to Bologna till the 
time when the Roman law became established beyond the frontiers of Italy.”’ 
“The Insubrians occupied almost exactly the modern territory of Milan, 
for Ticinum was regarded as one of the Ligurian towns. Comum also did 
not belong to Gallia Transpadana, which comprised Milan, Lodi, and a part 
of the territory of Cremona. During the two hundred years in which the Gauls 
were masters of that district, it contained, properly speaking, no towns, and 
Mediolanum, the principal place of the Insubrians, was an open village, though 
it may have been very large. The Romans treated the oskaien more gently 
than the Boians, whence their country was not so cruelly devastated. In 
consequence of its relation to Rome, the village of Mediolanum became a 
town; but when or how this happened, we have no means of ascertaining. 
In the time of Cesar and Cicero, Mediolanum is already mentioned as a town, 
and according to the description of Strabo, it appears to have even been a 
considerable one. The district of Milan is extremely fertile ; its vicissitudes 
have been terrible, but it has always been restored ; the causes of which must 
probably be sought in the particularly favourable circumstances of its situa- 
tion. It is certainly not owing to the peculiar character of its inhabitants ; 
of whom antiquity did not entertain any more favourable opinion than that 
which is current about the modern Milanese, who are said to be the most 
| and awkward among all the Italians. The atmosphere is heavy, 
and both ancients and moderns assert that this has a great influence upon 
the inhabitants. Now this town of Milan which in the time of Strabo ap- 
ears as a considerable country town, ever continued to increase under the 
smperors. In the letters of Pliny we find it spoken of asa large place, in which, 
according to the custom of the time, public teachers of rhetoric and gram- 
mar were appointed and salaried, and formed what we might call a univer- 
sity. During the second century Milan became larger and larger. In the 
war of the Emperor Aurelian with the Goths it was devastated, but soon 
recovered again. The Emperor Maximian took up his residence there, so that 
it became a capital of the empire. Ausonius, who lived about eighty years 
later, says, Mediolani mira omnia; and mirus at that time signified * beau- 
tiful’ or ‘magnificent.’ In the reign of Theodoric it was a very 
large and important city, though this Emperor did not reside there. 
In the war of Belisarius its faie was very melancholy: Datius, the 
Bishop of Milan, had been intriguing with the Imperial general, 
and promised to deliver up Milan to him; but the plan was betrayed, 
the Goths entered Milan, and, if we can take the account in Pro- 
copius literally, put the whole population to the sword. The calamity must 
indeed have been fearful, though it can scarcely have been as bad as it is 
said to have been. In the time of the Lombards we again find it as a great 
city, though it was under a disadvantage because Pavia, in its neighbour- 
hood, was the capital of the Lombards ; and a rivalry between those two 
cities continued to exist until a late period of the middle ages. This kind of 
hostility was quite common among the Italian towns. In the case of large 
cities, this feeling may to some extent be excused, though it cannot be justi- 
fied ; but at present, when those towns are altogether devoid of character, 








that hatred is the only thing which has been propagated to them from better 
and more glorious times. Verona was the first Italian town in which I made 
astay, and in which I had any conversation with the people ; they very 
soon began to speak contemptuously of the other cities, to each of which 
some abusive name was applied. Such were the first things I heard in Italy : 
the idea that they are all countrymen and Italians is treated by them with 
ridicule ; and even the inhabitants of different towns under the same sove- 
reign have no fellow-feeling. When you speak to a Milanese, you find that 
he does not regard the Veronese as his countrymen ; the inhabitants of some 
districts in Tuscany appear to him much more in that light, and he feels as 
foreign to the Lombards as to the French. It is distressing to see this dis- 
tracted state of Italy. A Florentine treats it as a heresy, and flies into « pas- 
sion, when you speak to him of a favella Italiana; he cannot hear of any- 
thing but a favella Toscana. It is well known that the Emperor Frederic | 
Barbarossa afterwards destroyed Milan, and compelled the inhabitants to live 
in five scattered villages ; but they returned nevertheless. Subsequently, the | 
wars at the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century 
brought such severe sufferings upon Milan, that it would necessarily have 
perished, if this were possible. It fell into the hands of the Spaniards, and | 
in the sixteenth century was visited by a plague which carried off three- | 
fifths of its inhabitants. In the seventeenth century, the plague again 
made sad ravages, and destroyed half the population. At present, it is still 
constantly increasing. He who has a taste for classical antiquity cannot re- 
gard these Lombard towns as belonging to it ; for their importance does not 
commence until the decline of the Romans.’ | 
The compilation of these lectures from notes taken by the stu- | 
dents proves the eager attention which the great Professor sueceeded 
ininspiring. ‘They could scarcely have been more completely given, | 
one would think, had Niebuhr written them. But we regret the 
absence of what he could have supplied without trouble—refer- | 
ences to authorities for each statement he makes. Such references | 
vastly increase the value of a work for students, and habituate 
them not to rely implicitly on whatever they find stated in books, 
while they give an authority to what is stated not to be otherwise | 
attained. Niebuhr had so wonderfully accurate a memory, that 
he needs less than almost any writer to justify his statements by 
references; but as he could better afford to stand the test, so his 
authority and example would be the more impressive. His edit- 
ors, however, could scarcely be expected to supply what, from the 
nature of the case, would have entailed upon them very laborious 
and unfortunately not very highly estimated investigation. The 
loss is the penalty we pay for the prodigious memory which could | 
deliver the most learned disquisitions without reference to notes. 


LAMARTINE’S CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY." 
Tue first volume of this history of the Constituent Assembly is 
not equal to Lamartine’s previous works on the modern history of 
France. Part of its inferiority may be owing to the inferior na- 
ture of the subject for historical narration. The taking of the 
Bastile, with which the volume closes, is as yet the only real 
action in the whole narrative ; and that is distinguished by ferocity 
and blood on the side of the people, melodramatic weakness and 
indecision on the part of the Governor and the Court, so that an | 
* History of the Constituent Assembly (1789). By Alphonse de Lamartine, 
Author of ** The History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France.” Volume L. | 
Published by Vizetelly and Co. | 


| rangement, the amplitude and vivacity of the descriptions. 


| bly headed by Mirabeau,—the fulness is appropriate. 


event striking in itself rather produces disgust in the reader than 
excites interest. The previous story is little more than introduc- 
tory: the Assembly has done nothing; the Court has less intrigued 
than tried to intrigue, and exposed its incapacity. Occurrences of 
the nature of processions or ceremonies are exhibited at too great 
length. Things not without interest in themselves occupy a space 
unappropriate to history,—as the affair of the diamond necklace, 
of which a report is given that might stand in a book of “ cele- 
brated trials.” Mirabeau is introduced by a biography exceedingly 
well done, but on too large a scale, for it occupies one-sixth of the 
volume. Other characters are presented according to the custom 
of this writer, but not always with his usual success. The King 
and Queen have been exhausted already; there was little more to 
be said about them. Necker is unduly lowered, less in the ab- 
solute estimate than in the apparent determination to depreciate. 
In fine, the book wants matter in proportion to its length; the 
author having fixed his scale upon that of his previous works, 

His new opinions (for M. de Lamartine was originally a hot 
Royalist) are also a drawback, accompanied as they are by his 
countrymen’s tendency to theorize. He opens his book by tracing 
the French Revolution to the revival of printing: he might better 
have gone back to the intermixture of Gaul and Frank, which pro- 
duced the blood or race of Frenchmen. His characteristic of the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, and its tendency in forming 
the mind of the more moderate Revolutionists, is true. But the 
spirit of a refined Republicanism, that slighted, in the abstract, 
kings and nobility, was equally prevalent in this country,—as 
may be read in Chesterfield, and above all in Pope; traced in old 
Whig doctrines; and embodied in the “Calves. head Club.” The 
different results in the two countries is to be traced in the early 
and solid germs of Engiish freedom; the existence of different 
classes with various rights and privileges in fact or in opinion ; 
and above all, the practical character of the English mind, which 
in the main applies itself to the remedy of actual evils, while the 
impulsive and theoretical Frenchman aims at establishing per- 
fection all at once. This feeling, in common with his countrymen 
in general if they are not “ Divine right” men, induces M. de La- 
martine to praise more in the aims of Revolutionists and the Revo- 
lution itself than English readers will agree with,—as the passion 
for equality, the union of the three orders in one assembly ; for the 
union rendered gestation and deliberation impossible, as the passion 
for equality has rendered submission impracticable in France to 
anything which any person disapproves of unless he is forced to 
submit. It is probable, indeed, that the existence of separate cham- 
bers would only have ended in selfish or factious delays, such as have 
more or less characterized all the legislative assemblies in France 
from the Restoration to the Republic of 1848; finally rendering 
government impracticable, and bringing representative institu- 
tions into contempt. The question of two Assemblies could, how- 
ever, have been better tried in 1789 with the power of the Crown 
ostensibly intact, and all the traditionary authority of magistracy 
and nobility yet unshaken in the estimation of many, than when 
all these had been overthrown. 

With all these blots, the book is a clever affair. The 
author overdoes his work ; but it is very well overdone. He in- 
dicates, though sometimes too allusively, the philosophical specula- 
tions and their influence on the French mind, together with the 
Provincial disturbances and Parliamentary contentions with the 
Crown, that prepared the public for the Revolution and its out- 
break, as well as trained its leading actors. His sketch of Mira- 
beau’s life and nature, though indulgent to that powerful but un- 
principled demagogue, is the best account of him that we have 
seen, Once get over the minute treatment of certain subjects, and 
the narrative may be commended for its clear and artistical ar- 
' Some- 
times,—as in the scenes at Versailles, where the timorous King 
and the contemptible Court tried to frighten the audacious Assem- 
In other 
vases, it is rather the ability of a journalist than the graphic power 
of an historian that is employed. 

It is useless to conjecture whether Necker or anybody else could 
have staved off the Revolution,—thwarted as the Minister would 
undoubtedly have been by the Queen, the courtiers, and the 
clergy, and not supported by the King. The second dismissal of 
the popular though overrated financier, by le ading to the capture 
of the Bastile, the armed revolt of the citizens, and the unpunished 
outrages of the rabble, was the “ beginning of the end.” Troops 
already concentrated in the neighbourhood of Paris had been 
uselessly moving about during the night: Lamartine thus pictures 
the feelings of the Parisians, and introduces with the news a well- 
known Revolutionist. 

“The commotion produced in the hearts of the people by this species of 
nocturnal review ef the forces of the Court, evinced itself on the awaking of 
the citizens on the following day, Sunday, the 12th July. The doorways of 
the houses, the streets, the public places, the gardens, were filled with a 
silent and gloomy crowd, wherein each communicated, in a low voice to his 
neighbour sinister conjectures about the events of the night. At noon, Paris 
was still ignorant of the dismissal and departure of M. Necker; his supposed 
presence, therefore, in the coun ils of the King, reassured the people against 
the perils threatened by the agitators; for while this Minister prompted the 
King and restrained the Court, no one could believe in an attempt against 
the National Assembly, which he himself had summoned round the throne. 


| The dismissal of M. Necker was accordingly in the opinion of Paris, the 


only indubitable prelude to a counter-revolution ; but nothing in the let- 
ters received the previous evening from Versailles had afforded a glimpse of 
the change of Ministry. We have seen with what fidelity M. Necker had 
kept the King’s secret of the conspiracy against himself; consequently, at 
Paris all were floating in a vague anxiety, which weighed down the spirits 
without affording a pretext for an explosion. 
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“Such was the silent and gloomy agitation of the capital, at noon, on the | 


12th July—especially in the garden of the Palais Royul, whence issued and 
where met all the rumours of the city—when a young man, just arrived 
from Versailles, his clothes in disorder and covered with dust, and exhibiting 
other symptoms of consternation, ran into the garden, and, in a voice 
scarcely audible from exhaustion, communicated the fatal news from group 
to group as he passed along. The crowds, at first incredulous, refused to 
hear the stranger, and were about to throw him into the reservoir as a mis- 
chiefmaker ; but he escaped from their fury by appealing to some others, 
who arrived immediate] y after him from Versailles, and who confirmed the 
intelligence of the public calamity. The news flew from mouth to mouth 
in all the alleys and all the houses of entertainment round the garden. A 
silence of astonishment and horror weighed for a moment on the multitude— 
the reflection, as it were, of a great city, where each seemed to look for a re- 
solution from all. In such critical moments, he who most sensitively feels 
the electric concussion of a people is the one who utters the first ery, and he 
who utters this first cry is the one to whom the entire people respond. The 
name of this individual in the present case was unknown until that moment, 
and yet it became the name of a great event. The anonymous multitude 
was summed up in one man; it arose, spoke, and acted in him,—this man 
was Camille Desmoulins.”’ 

The experienced politician, if not statesman, is shown in the fol- 
lowing remark. 

“To think of suppressing the first burst of popular enthusiasm by 
terror, and of resisting the natural energy of the Assembly at its open- 
ing, as the Queen, the Count d’Artois, and the party round the K 
did, was against all political experience, and puerile. It is not at the 
beginning of revolutions that the sword can be drawn successfully against 
constitutional rights. A nation submits to see the rule of law put down 
by unconstitutional force only after it is worn out by the discourage- 
ments that follow upon the failure of hopes commonly too sanguine in 
the best of causes, and when it is disgusted by individual intrigues and 
treasons. Men cling more obstinately to their hopes of better things than 
even to those things they already have. Whatthey hope for has no bounds; 
what is possessed is necessarily limited. It is, therefore, a gross indiscretion 
to assail with feeble means a young revolutionary people, eagerly counting 
upon its new and boundless prospects. At such a moment the defeat of a 
reluctant court is inevitable. Besides, at the commencement of revolutions, 
discussions have not had time to break out among their partisans ; nor have 
those who suffer from change yet set themselves in opposition to the advo- 
cates of reform, nor the moderate separated themselves from the over-zealous. 

“All are bound together closely by common and often vague expectations 
of improvement in their individual condition or in the constitution of the 
state. To attuck them then is to attack an irresistible foe ; it is to be de- 
clared the enemy of the nation’s dearest rights and interests, and to oppose 
the headlong current of popular delusion. These views could not have es- 
caped a true statesman ; and, if felt, they must have prevented any move- 
ment of the troops against an Assembly called by the King himself,—a move- 
ment the more dangerous as it was made in defiance of public opinion, which 
was the very essence and embodiment of all the privileges and even the 

passions of that Assembly. 

“ But, at that time, neither the King nor the Queen had about them a 
single man capable of comprehending the simplest principles of good policy. 
The Revolution was fostered in its cradle; but was outraged in the fulness 
and pride of its growth : it needed no conspiracies of its partisans for success. 
The very courtiers themselves conspired to make it prosper. The bitterest 
enemies of the Monarchy could not have dictated measures more fatal to it 
than those which its friends voluntarily adopted. The hour of its ruin was 
come.’ 

Had Louis Philippe allowed Bugeaud to put down the insur- 
rection of February 1848, it would eventually have been as 
fatal to his dynasty as his abdication. In the following June, 


Cavaignac gained credit for vietory in a sharper contest than | 


would have been needed in February. In December 1851, Louis 
Napoleon secured the Empire with acquiescence if not with ap- 
plause by a slaughter without provocation. 
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Books. 
ife ¥ ‘nia ; being Notes collected during Three Years’ Residence 
Life Aten’ that Country. _By Manstield Parkyns. In two vo- 
lumes. With Map and Illustrations. 
Norway and its Glaciers, Visited in 1851 ; followed by Journals of Ex- 
cursions in the High Alps of Dauphiné, Berne, and Savoy. By James 
D. Forbes, D.C.L., F.R.S., Sec. B.S. Ed 
The Land of the Forum and the Vatican 
during an Easter Pilgrimage to Rome. 
thor of ‘Come to Jesus,” * It is 1, a ; ey 
istorii elo, ’ Speculative Philosophy, from hant to Hegel. 
ree et my TL. M. Chaly =¥ Professor of Philoso hy 
in the University of Kiel. By the Reverend Alfred Edersheim, Free 
Church, Old Aberdeen. 
‘ield-Officer ; ures | 
eee Edited by J. H. Stocqueler, Author of “The 
Life of the Duke of Wellington,” &c. 
Maud ; a City Autobiography. In three volumes. —_ 
Anadol: the Last Home of the Faithful. By the Author of “ Frontier 
Lands of the Christian and the Turk.” 


&e. 
"? 
; or Thoughts and Sketches 
By Newman Hall, B.A., Au- 


‘lgrim Fathers ; or the Founders of New England in the Reign 
ng First. By W. H. Bartlett, Author of * Forty Days in 
rt.”’ With Illustrations. ; ; 

[alike the previous Christmas books of Mr. Bartlett, this volume is rather 
compilation than original narrative ; and is more a b 0k of plates than of 
literature. It is an account of the settlement of the I ilgrim Fathers in Ame- 
rica, with notices of their previous residence and sufferings in England, 
and their sojourn in Holland ; the whole illustrated by views of places, 
or things connected with the Pilgrims. | The narrative is well put to- 
gether, and pleasantly intermingled with Mr. Bartlett's account of his own 
exploration in the footsteps of the Fathers. For the class of purchasers into 
whose hands this volume may chiefly come, it is probable that the facts may be 
new. More, however, is known upon the subject in this country than Mr. 
Bartlett seems to be aware of. Mr. Hunter's critical and historical tract on 
the subject was noticed in this journal. Dr. Vaughan, if we mistake not, 
had some pleasant and instructive papers on the Puritans in England 
in his Review. The American part of the story may not be so readily acces- 
sible to English readers, yet it can be got at. However, Mr. Bartlett's book 
contains a good and fair narrative of a remarkable event ; and both the illus- 
trations and the letterpress far surpass in solid attraction those of any other 


annual, 


} 





King } 


or the Military and Sporting Adventures of | 


| in the censure than such trifles deserve ; 
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vd the Right Honourable T. B. Macaulay MP. Corrected by 





Speeches 
Timse 
[The orator's own edition is chiefly remarkable for its preface, fierce if not 
ferocious, with more of anger perhaps than strength. The publisher of the 
two-volume edition is assailed in strong terms, for doing that which he 
had after all a legal right to do, and which as great men as Mr. Macaulay 
have had to submit to. The fact that there are passages which the speaker 
would not willingly have had revived is a valid ground of regret; but had 
Mr. Macaulay always confined himself to justice of statement and propriety 
of expression—had he never postponed truth to party purposes or self-glori- 
fication—there would have been no occasion for this regret. The charge 
of gross and scandalous negligence and ignorance, in printing the speeches, 
from, it would seem, the worst reports without collation with better, is 
sought to be established by a comparison of two versions of the speech on the 
Unitarian Chapel Bill; where Mr. Macaulay has his self-constituted editor 
on the hip, and makes the most of his advantage. The grossest blunder is 
when the ci-devant Indian Lycurgus is made to find a law of limitations in 
“the L’andects of the Benares,’”’ instead of the Pundits of Benares.] 


The Spirit of the Bible; or the Nature and Value of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures discriminated, in au Analysis of their several 
Books. By Edward Higginson. 
[The object of Mr. Higginson is to furnish readers with a general account 
of the Scriptures, and an exposition of particular parts which shall be 
equally removed from German Rationalis 1 and the unreasoning regard of 
‘“* Bibliolaters.” Ife declares for religious, but not universal, still less verbal 
inspiration : the Scriptures are “records of inspiration, but not an_ inspired 
record.” Christ was inspired; but the Evangelists, who wrote his life, were 
only like other biographers, telling what they remembered of what they had 
seen. After a bibliographical account of the whole Bible, Mr. Higginson’s 
mode of arrangement is to take each book successively, and examine it his- 
torically, critically, bibliographically, morally, and religiously ; what classes 
any particular commentary may fall under depending upon circumstances. 
The tone is moderate; and Mr. Higginson has brought together some cu- 
rious matter, and advances some strange views. ] 
A Devotional Diary. By the Author of “ Visiting my Relations,” &c. 
Six Months in Italy. By George Stillman Hillard. In two volumes. 
[These volumes contain an American gentleman's record of a tour in Italy, 
made during 1847. Mr. Hillard appears to be a man of cultivated mind, en- 
apne disposition, and tolerant nature ; he has published the memorials of 
1is rapid tour to gratify those of his countrymen who have visited Italy by 
recalling what they have seen, and those who intend a visit by furnishing 
some account of what they will see. In America his book may have an in- 
terest; but it was not worth while to reprint it for British circulation. The 
matter mainly consists of visits to sights, of which we have ampler aceounts 
than Mr. Hillard’s rapid survey could enable him to furnish.] 
Auckland, the Capital of New Zealand, and the Country Adjacent : in- 
cluding some Account of the Gold-Discovery in New Zealand. With 
a Map of the Auckland District, from reeent Surveys. ‘ 
[A topographical description of Auckland and the adjoining district, with 
some account of the climate and productions. ‘There are chapters on the so- 
ciety of Auckland, the mode of journeying in New Zealand, and the late dis- 
covery of gold, which as yet does not seem to pay. The only thing which 
removes the book from the merest commonplace is the lateness of the infor- 
mation. ] 
High and Low ; 
Itenry Coke, Author of ** 2 
three volumes. , 
[Mr. Coke’s best quality is description. He sometimes paints external things 
with great reality, though too much after the minute manner of Dickens. 
More generally he is literal, which quality runs into flatness. Mere de- 
scription, however, goes but a little way towards a fiction. Mr. Coke wants 
invention and dramatic spirit. Where his dialogues are not of the commonest 
kind, they want vraisemblance and lifelike eharacter: and the same may be 
said of his persons and incidents—they are common, or they are unlikely. 
The matter, too, is beaten out. In addition to some want of natural aptitude 
for fiction, we suspect Mr. Coke has looked to an indifferent model, and 
caught little more of Dickens than his faults.] 
John; or Is a Cousin in the Hand Worth two Counts in the Bush? 
By Emilie Carlen, Author of ** The Rose of Tisleton,” &e. Rendered 
by the Translator of ‘*The Birthright,” &c. In two volumes. 
[Emilie Carlen’s Rose of Tisleton was a work of power in its passion and 
its incidents, while the freshness of its manners gave it considerable interest. 
It would seem to have been a lucky accident; for none of the other fictions 
of this writer, whose translaticn the Rose ef Tisleton stimulated, have equalled 
it; most of them have fallen far short of it; and are indeed better fitted for 
shilling libraries, in which some of them figure, than for a more expensive 
mode of publication. . : 
The story of John is indicated by the title ; it tells the tale of the foolish 
widow and handsome well-natured daughter of a poor officer, after the 
Swedish mode, in which the poverty is sordid, and the simplicity verges 
upon namby-pamby. ] 
The Wanderings of Persiles and Sigismunda ; a Northern Story. By 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. ty si oe 
[This /ast romance of Cervantes—he wrote the dedication after receiving ex- 
treme unction—is distinguished for great clearness and facility in the man- 
ner of telling the tale, but the story itself is so wild and improbable that it 
| will possibly have small attraction for modern readers. The translation 
reads well. The volume is got up in the olden style; which is very appro- 
priate to the old romance. ] ; 
Flotsam and Jetsam ; a Cargo of Christmas Rhyme. By Hookanit Bee, 
Esquire. , Bs 2 ™ 
| [Except the opening piece, called ‘ Oriande,”’ most of the poems in this 
volume are reprinted from magazines. They are burlesques after the m n- 
ner of Ingoldsby, or Hood’s “ Forge, a Romance of the lron Age. They 
have some of the point, spirit, and facility, appropriate to such productions, 
as well as the discursiveness and iteration which accompany facility ; so that, 
in spite of pleasantry, the reader has enough before he reaches the end.] 
The Oxford Ars Poetica : or How to Write a Newdigate. 
Oxford Criticism. Dedicated to the Author of that most Fair and Mag- 
nanimous Poem, * The Oxford Ars Poetica.”’ a Es : 
e Oxford Ars Poetica is a University jeu d’esprit on English prize poems. 
) “and the weaknesses and blemishes of 
At times there is more acerbity 
and although the commonplace 
uniformity of the themes is clearly noted, it is not so clearly marked that 
this ill-judged choice forces a sameness of treatment upon the unlucky = 
didates. Oxford Criticism is a poor reply, except that the acid of the “Ars 
is hit; but that was impossible to miss. ] ier 
~ems. To which are added, Critiques on Metaphysical Subjects. By 
i. H. Wood. ; . , 
This Ad in part consists of reprinted verses, to which new pieces have 
if not personal, generally originate in some occur- 
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rence connected with the experience of the s autlor, and ‘rather ind indicate a turn 
for verse than lift their author into the rank of a poet.] 

An Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. By Thomas Gray. 
Prince Arthur's Alphabet. Flowers from the Garden of Knowledge. 
 Negpcd these have a gift-book air about them ; the first for adults, the second 

or children: 

Gray’s Elegy is got up with a very elegant simplicity, 
Birket Foster, George Thomas, and “a Lady,” in whose designs we recog- 
nize, with but slight hesitation, the welcome hand of “ E. V. B.” The y lose, 
however, in the cutting, not a little of refinement and spirituality ; thoug h 
there are passages, as in the backgrounds of the first and third, well worthy 
of their authoress. Mr. Foster's best point here is a sense of distances, whic 
is seldom well conveyed in wood-cuts. 

“Prince Arthur’s Alphabet” is the first of a projected series of shilling 
juvenilities from the publishing-house of the “ Illustrated London News.” 

here is nothing particular about its appearance ; and we presume there is no 
more special reason for its being called “Prince Arthur's” than that the 
publisher wishes Prince Arthur may get it.] 

Being, Analyticall y Described in its chief respects; and Pring ipal 
Truths, in the order of this Analysis, fully stated; with a Detail of 
Man’s Spiritual Nature and chief relations. By John Richard Pick- 
mere 
[It is fortunate that the subject of this bulky quarto prevents a general jour- 
nal from entering upon its treatment ; fora very knotty subject receives small 
elucidation from distinctness of conception or clearness of style in the writer. } 
A Treatise on Dentistry and the Care and Preservation of the Teeth. 
By Samuel Fowell, Dentist. 
Sensible, but not new, unless it be the form of publication, which is a small 
thin quarto. | 
Home Thoughts ; 
Economy. 
[The collection into a volume of the numbers of a cheap miscellany. ] 
Too Clever by Half; or the Harroways. By the Mofussilite. 
numerous Engravings. 
Rockingham ; or the Younger Brother. 
Christmas Day ; and How it was Spent 
of Fograss, Fograss, Mowton, and Snorton, Bankers. 
Ros. Illustrated by Phiz. 
The Shot in the Eye, and Adventures with the Texan Rifle Range rs. 
By C. W. Webber. 
[The above four are shilling volumes. ] 
English Grammar and Composition. 
Chambers’s Repository of Instructive and Amusing Tracts. 


and illustrated by 


a Magazine of Literature, Science, and Domestic 


With 


By the Author of “ Electra.” 
by Four Persons in the House 
By Christian Le 


(Chambers’s Educational Course.) 
Volume 


The third volume of Pope, from Messrs. Cooke and Co., contains “ The 
Dunciad ” and the * Essay on Man.” The Dunciad is very well edited; the 
biographical notes of the dunces being removed to an appendix, with cor- 
rections, additions, or explanations, by “Mr. Carruthers the editor.’ The same 
publishers have also sent forth an edition of White's ‘ Selborne,”’ copiously 
illustrated with wood-cuts, and under the superintendence of Sir William 
Jardine. Mr. Murray publishes a new and revised edition of Jesse’s “* Country 
Life,” in a compact form. Mr. Bentley has added Brace’s ‘ Germany” to 
his ** Parlour Bookcase,”’ and Cooper’s ‘ Ned Myers” to his * Railw: ay 
Library.” With the close of the year Mr. Nic hol of Edinburgh closes his 
first annual subscription issue of the British Poets, with the “ Night 
Thoughts.” 

Dr. Theophilus Thompson republishes from the Lancet his “ Clinical Lec- 
tures on Consumption,” which deal with the practical treatment of the com- 
“ The 


jlaints. Mr. Lang’s real-looking picture of Anglo-Indian society, 
Vetherbys,” appears in a neat little volume after amusing the readers of 
Fraser. 


Edited by Robert Carruthers. 


The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. 
In four volumes. Vo- 


Il!ustrated by Portraits and Original Designs. 
lume IIL. (National Illustrated Library.) 


The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne ; with Observations 


on various purts of Nature, and the Naturalist’s Calendar. By the 
late Reverend Gilbert White, A.M. A new edition. Edited, with 
Notes, by Sir William Jardine, Burt., F.R.S.E., &e. Completely Il- 


lustrated with about seventy Engravings. (National Illustrated 
Library.) 

Scenes and Occupations of Country Life ; Recollections of Natural His- 
tory. By Edward Jesse, Esq., Author of ** Gleanings in Natural His- 
tory.” New and revised edition. 

Home Li ife in Germany. By Charles Loring Brace, Author of “ Hun- 
gary in 1851." New edition. (Parlour Bookcase.) 

Ned Myers; or a Life Before the Mast. By J. 
(Bentley's Railway Library.) 

Young's Night Thoughts. With Life, Critical Diss rtation, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by the Reverend George Gilfillan. 

Clinical Lectures on Pulmonary Consumption. By Theophilus Thomp- 
son, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P.L., Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption and Dise: uses of the Che st; Author of Annals of Influenza, 

repared for the Sydenham Society, Xe. 

The Wetherbys, Father and Son; or Sundry Chapters of Indian Expe- 
rience. By John Lang. Re ‘printed trom Fraser’ s Magazine. 

The “ Laws of Cholera.” Re printe “d, by pe rmission, from the Times. 
With an Introduction and Supplementary Matter. 

PAMPHLET. 

Science in its Relations to Labour. Being a Speech delivered at the 
Anniversary of the People’s College, Sheflield, on the 25th October 
1853. By Lyon Playfair, C.B., F.R.S. Authorized edition. 

On the Necessity of Principles in Teaching Design. Being an Address 
by R. Redgrave, R.A., Art Supe rintendent, at the Opening of the 
Session of the De partme ut of Science and Art, October 1853. 

Customs Reform. Report of City Committee ; with Narrative of Pro- 
ceedings, and Review of the *“ Customs Consolidation Act,’’ 1853. 
With Notes and Appendix. 

Port of Southampton on tie Banks of the Thames. By a Merchant. 

Cuba y su Gobierno. Con un Appendice de Documentos Ilistoricos, 


Fenimore Cooper. 


MUSICAL WOR KS. 

The Universal School of Music. By Dr. Adolph Bernhard Marx, Pro- 
fessor of Music at the University of Berlin. Translated by A. H. Wehran. 

Dr. Marx of Berlin stands at the head of living didactic writers on music. 
His principal work, “ The School of Composition, " divides with the great 
work of his predecessor Godfried Weber the atte ntion of musical students in 
Germany. The title of his present publication does not, we think, convey 
& correct idea of its character: more appropriately it might have been called 
“A Cursory Survey of the Art of Music’ ; for although comprehensive in 





its scope, it treats the subjects concisely, presupposing in the reader a know- | 


ledge of those sechulen il details which it belong zs to a school to teach. The 
objects of Dr. Marx, as described in his preface, are—* firstly, to give ge- 
neral information on all those elementary matters which every musical stu- 
dent ought to know, and to prepare the way for the special and highest 
branches of study; secondly, to awaken in the mind a consciousness of all 
that is sublime, “eternally true, or morally and spiritually elevating in art ; 
thirdly, to incite all to a more earnest and general re ‘flection on the subject 
of musical instruction and the method of teaching.” The Doctor treats 
more of the philosophy and wstheties of music than of the special rules of 
the art. These he generalizes, explaining their rationale, or the principles 
of taste and reason on which they are founded; thus enabling the student 
to judge for himself of the extent of their application and the exceptions to 
| which they are liable. From this subject a proceeds to a review of the 
various artistic forms of composition ; illustrating his remarks by reference 
to the great works for the church, the theatre, and the concert. Next he 
discusses the subject of artistic performance; and closes with observations 
on the cultivation of music, and the modes of musical instruction. The 
author, as we have s aid, presupposes a certain degree of practical knowledge 
of music and of the works of the grest masters; and a reader thus qualified 
for its perusal will find his book of very great value. 


A Treatise on the Science of Music. By Daniel M. G. S. Reeves. 

This intelligent and able little work will also be of value to the musical 
student. Not a mere digest of the rules of the art, it deduces them from seien- 
tific principles, This we have hitherto found done only in large and elaborate 
works ; but Mr. Reeves has made the attempt in the compass of a small octavo, 
and has been very successful. Where the subject has necessarily involved a 

| somewhat abstruse disquisition, he has properly thrown it into an appendix ; 
and it is in this part of the volume that we find some observations on the 
obscure and ill-understood subject of ** Temperament,” well calculated to do 
away several very erroneous but generally received notions: one of which— 
that temperament is merely a device for correcting the imperfect scale of 
keyed instruments—he has shown to be utterly mistaken and absurd; the 
truth being that what is called “ perfect intonation’ is a chimera and can- 
not possibly exist. 

The Pianist’s Handbook, By Carl Engel. 

Every new book of instruction should have some specific object not aceom- 
plished by those already extant; otherwise it is but a useless repetition of 
what has been said before. The book before us has a special object. It is 
designed for the use of those who, having obtained a certain amount of in- 
struction on the pianoforte, are by circumstances obliged to discontinue their 
music-lessons at a time when further instruction would enable them to be- 
come acquainted with the works of the great masters. 

These instructions, the author conceives, may be conveyed in writing ; 
and he has certainly adopted a novel mode. THe chooses a piece by one of 
the great masters, which he desires the student to procure, and to num- 
ber the bars from beginning to end. He then, after a few remarks on the 
general character of the composition, proceeds to tell the student, bar by bar 
how it is to be played. In this way he goes through, at great length an 
with minute detail, Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor, his Sonata in the same 
key, Beethoven's Sonata in G, one of Mendelssohn's “ Lieder ohne Worte,’ 
Weber's “Invitation to the Waltz,” and several other pieces; all of which 
the student is to lay on his piano, playing each bar according to the direc- 
tions in the book, in the same way as if a master were at his elbow, 

Now it is evident that this will never do. The directions must arise out 
of the pupil's playing. When a fault, either in time, execution, or expres- 
sion, is committed, the teacher must correct it instantly; and this he must 
do by his own fingers—making the pupil see, hear, and feel how the passage 
ought to be played. These directions are of so fine and evanescent a kind 
that they cannot be conveyed in words. A set of conventional phrases—as 
that such and such a bar must be played very even and smooth, such another 
firm and decided, such another crescendo or diminuendo, such another le- 
gato and soft, such another staccato and loud—really amount to very little ; 
and, moreover, are generally to be found in the music itself when the com- 
poser is at all careful of his notation. Sometimes the directions are dis- 
tinct and useful, and playing a piece in this way may have the effect of 
inducing care and atteution; but this kind of instruction will goa very 
short way as a substitute for the watchful eye, the oral preeepts, and above 
all the example of a good master. 

The book, however, appears to be the work of an intelligent musician. It 
contains many sensible remarks on various subjects; and has the merit of 
conciseness. 


Hamilton's Modern Instructions for the Pianoforte. 

Hamilton's Modern lnstructions for Singing. . 

These are new editions of highly popular works. The first has been 
known for many years, and this is its forty-eighth edition: the second is 
comparatively recent. We regret to learn that Mr. Hamilton is lately dead. 
He devoted himself wholly to the task of musical instruction ; and his di- 
dactic treatises on every branch of the art, the fruits of an intelligent mind 
aided by large experience, are by far the most useful works of their class ex- 
tant in this country. 


The Creation ; an Oratorio. By Joseph Haydn. A new edition, by John 
Bishop of Cheltenham. 

This is the most elegant edition of Haydn's greatest work that ever has 
appeared in England, setting entirely aside its marvellous cheapness. 
editor, who is known to be a musician of great skill and experience, has 
adopted a judicious plan in regard to the clefts. The tenor parts of the cho- 
ruses and concerted pieces are printed in the proper C clef, so as to present 
to the eye the true form of the harmony by giving the real pitch of the 
notes in all the parts; but the tenor songs are printed (as music for a single 
voice is uniformly w ritte n all over Europe) in the ordinary treble clef: and 
this is the more desirable, as it is ve ry usual in private musical circles for 
these songs to be sung by ladies. The alto part is uniformly in the G clef, 
the real notes being given. The orchestral parts are arranged with judg- 
ment, so as to avoid unnecessary difficulties, and at the same time to pre- 
serve—as far as a pianoforte accompaniment can preserve—the principal 
effects of the original score. 


Songs and Duets in Mr, Buckstone’s Opera, “ Lor 
posed by Edward Francis Fitzwilliam. 
This opera was lately produced at the Haymarket, with small success. 
Mr. Buckstone is not acting with his usual judgment this season, in attempt- 
| ing to bring out operas wit thout a vocal company, an or hestra, a chorus, or 
any of the resources of a musical theatre. This little piece, had it received 
justice on the stage, might have proved a favourite ; for the libretto is lively, 
and the music, ——n light and unpretending, is very pretty. Mr. Fitz- 
william is a young comp ser of talent, and wants nothing but opportunity to 
succeed in dram ste music. 
The pieces which have been published will be found very pleasing in pri- 
vate performance. They are ele gant and graceful, with no small share of 
| spirit and expression. The romance, “ Hope is still a fair deceiver,” the 
ballad, ** When should lovers breathe their vows?” and the duet, “ Dear- 
| est, be mine,”’ for soprano and tenor, are especially attractive. 


Com- 


e's Alarms,” 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


iL 


HRISTMAS with the POETS. Em- 

bellished with 53 Tinted Illustrations by Birxer 
Foster, and with Initial Letters and other Ornaments 
printed in gold. New Edition, richly bound, 25s.; 
morocco, 35s, 

*.* This extremely beautiful volume was shown by 
the Trustees of the British Museum to their visitors 
during the Exhibition of 1851, as a triumph of typo- 
graphic and pictorial art. 


11. 
HE KEEPSAKE for 1854. Edited by 
Miss Power; with Contributions by the most 
popular Writers. The Plates engraved under the Su- 
perintendence of Mr. Frepertck Heatu. Price 21s. 
elegantly bound, 
II, 


YPERION. By H. W. Lonerettow. 


Illustrated by Birxer Fosrer. 8vo. 21s. cloth; 30s. 
morocco, 
Iv. 


ONGFELLOW’S POEMS. Illustrated 
4 by Birxer Foster, Jane E. Bennam, Xc. New 
Edition, 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 30s. morocco. 





v. 
HE COURT ALBUM, or Book of 
Beauty, for 1854. A Series of Portraits of the Fe- 
male Aristocracy, from Drawings by the best Artists, 
with Biographical and Historical Memoirs. Cloth gilt, 
2l1s.; coloured Plates, 42s. 


vI. 

HE LIFE and TIMES of MADAME 

DE STAEL. By Maria Nornis. Post 8vo. 9s. 
cloth. 

* The tone of the work is agreeable, the sentiments 
are generally just, and the admiration for Madame de 
Stal which pervades every page is such as we can 
heartily sympathize with.”—North British Review. 


vil. 

UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
Illustrated with upwards of 300 Engravings on 
Wood, from Designs by Witt1am Harvey. With Me- 


moir by Dr. Cuzever. Second Edition, 8vo. 12s. cloth; | 


178. morocco. 
Davip Boove, Fleet Street. 
AMUSEMENT 
FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 





I. 

OUND GAMES FOR ALL PARTIES. 

A Collection of the greatest variety of Family 

Amusements for the Fireside or Picnic. Games of 

Action, Games of Memory, Catch Games, Games re- 

quiring the exercise of fancy, intelligence, and imagi- 

nation, Directions for crying Forfeits, X&c. 5s. cloth 
gilt. 


iI. 
CTING CHARADES; or Deeds not 
Words. A Christmas Game to make a Long 
Evening Short. By the Brothers Mayuew. New 
Edition, profusely Illustrated, 5s. cloth. 
11. 
CRACKER BON-BON for CHRIST- 


MAS PARTIES; consisting of Christmas Pieces 





for Private Representation, and other Seasonable Mat- | 


ter, in Prose and Verse. By Ronerr Bb. Broven. L- 


lustrated by Hine. 3s, 6d. cloth. 
Davip Bosve, Fleet Street. 


~ PRESENT BOOKS FOR 
BOYS. 


I 


HE YOUNG VOYAGEORS; or Ad- 
ventures in the Fur Countries of the Far North. 
By Capt. Mayne Retp, Author of ** The Boy Hunt- 
ers,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by Wittiam Harvey. 
Feap. 7s. cloth. 
Il. 


HE DESERT HOME;; or the English 
Family Robinson. By Capt. Mayne Rerp. With 
12 Illustrations by Witt1am Harvey. Third Edition. 
Feap. 7s. cloth. 
Il. 


HE BOY HUNTERS; or Adventures 
in Search of a White Buffalo. By Capt. Mayye 
Rem. With 12 Illustrations by Wittiam Harvey. 
Third Edition. Feap. 7s. cloth. 
Iv. 


OT-PRINTS OF FAMOUS MEN. 
Biography for Boys. By J. G. Epear, Author 
of “*The Boyhood of Great Men.” With 8 Illustra- 
tions by Binker Fosrer. Feap. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
v. 
HE BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN. 
By J.G. Epcar. With 8 Engravings by Birker 
Foster. Second Edition. Fcap. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
vI. 


ARLOUR MAGIC. New Edition, re- 

vised and enlarged, with the addition of several 

Tricks from the Performances of Messrs. Houdin, 
Robin, &c. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


vil. 


HE BOY’S OWN BOOK. A complete 
Encyclopedia of all the Diversions—Athietic, 
Scientific, and Recreative—of Boyhood and Youth. 
New Edition, greatly enlarged, with numerous addi- 
tional Engravings. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


Davip Boevus, Fleet Street. 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





1 
ROGERS’S POEMS. 


Illustrated by 72 Vignettes, from Designs by Tur- 
NER and SrorwarD. Price 16s. cloth. 
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ROGERS’S ITALY. 


Illustrated by 56 Vignettes, from Designs by Tur- 
NER and Storwarp. Price 16s. cloth. 


3. 
ROGERS’S POEMS AND ITALY. 


Illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts. In 2 vols. 
Price 10s. cloth. 
1 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Illustrated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Tur- 
NER. Price 16s. cloth. 


5 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts. Price 9s. 
cloth. 





6. 
WORDSWORTH’S 
WORKS. In 6 pocket vols. 


edges. 


POETICAL 


Price 21s. cloth, gilt 





| WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
WORKS. In 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette. 
Price 20s. cloth, 








COLERIDGE’S POETICAL AND 
DRAMATIC WORKS. Price 12s. 
cloth. 


In 2 vols. 


9. 
| TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Ninth Edition. Price 9s. cloth. 











10. 
| TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: a Medley. 
| Fifth Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 
ll. 
| HOOD'S POEMS. 
| Sixth Edition. Price 9s. cloth, 
| 1. 
| HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND) 


| HUMOUR, Fifth Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 

| 

j 13. 

HOOD’S OWN; or Laughter from 
Year to Year. 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

14. 
KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
With 40 Illustrations, Original, and from the An- 
tique, drawn on Wood, by Grorce Scnarr jun. 
F.S.A. F.R.S.L. (In a few days. 
15. 
| KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Price 5s. cloth. 





16. 

CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette. Price l4s. 
cloth. 

li. 
SPENSER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Price 14s. 


In 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette. 
cloth. 
18. 
SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. With Remarks on his Life and Writings, 
by Tuomas CAMPBELL. 
and Vignette. Price 16s. cloth. 


19. 
DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF 
LITERATURE. Fifteenth Edition. In 1 vol. 


with Portrait and Vignette. Price 16s. cloth. 


20. 
CAPT. BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS 
OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. In 1 vol. 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 





Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


In 1 vol. with Portrait | 


| MAYFAIR 


Illustrated by 350 Wood-cuts. 
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NEW WORKS 


FOR DECEMBER. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE PRIVATE CORRE. 
SPONDENCE of the RAJAH SIR JAMES 
BROOKE, K.C.B. Being a Narrative of his 
Life from 1838 to 1853, Edited by J. C. Tem- 


PLAR, Esq. 
[Published this day. 


II. 
In 8vo. 15s. 


THE RIGHT HON. BEN- 


JAMIN DISRAELI, M.P. A Literary and 
Political Biography. Addressed to the New 
Generation. 
[On Wednesday next. 
III. 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo. with upwards of 100 


D 
Pictorial Illustrations of Sporting Adventures 
and Subjects of Natural History, &c. 

SCANDINAVIAN ADVEN- 

TURES, DURING A RESIDENCE OF UP- 

WARDS of TWENTY YEARS. With some 

Account of the Northern Fauna. By L. 

Luoyp, Author of * Field Sports of the North.” 


Iv. 
In 8vo. price 16s. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of HENRY ST. GEORGE 
TUCKER, late Accountant-General of Ben- 
gal, and Chairman of the East India Com- 
pany. By Joun Witiiam Kaye, Author of 
“The History of the War in Affghanistan.” 


v. 
*,* Also, now ready, uniform with the above, 


MEMORIALS OF INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT; being a Selection from 
Mr. Tucker's Papers. Edited by J. W 
KAYE. 

VI. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
DUCHESS.” 
In 3 vols. post Syvo. 


THE CARDINAL. 


Author of “* The Duchess.” 


By the 


VII. 
In small 8vo. 
TO MARATHON. 
[ Ready. 
VIII. 


In small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A DEVOTIONAL DIARY. 





| 








By the Author of “ Visiting my Relations,” 
* Life by the Fireside,” &c. 
[ Ready. 
IX. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. neatly bound, 


MONTH IN ENGLAND. 
By H. T. Tuckerman, Author of “ Mental 
Portraits,” ** The Italian Sketch Book,” Xe. 

[ Ready. 
% 
In small 8vo. 3s. 6. 


HISTORY of CHINA to the 
PRESENT TIME. Including an Account of 
the Rise and Progress of the present Re- 
ligious Insurrection in that Empire. 


A 


XI. 
In small Svo. 5s. bound, 
FIENDS, GHOSTS, AND 
SPRITES; including an Account of the Ori- 
gin and Nature of the Belief in the Super- 
natural. Designed for all readers. By JOHN 
Netren RApDciirre. 





Ricwarp BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. 


London : Printed by Joserm Cravron, of 320, Strand, in the 
County, of Middlesex, Printer, at the oftice of Josera CLay 
row, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 
the ‘West, in the City of London ; and Published by the 
aforesaid Josern Ciayron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. 
—Sarvurpar, 10th Decemper 1555. 











